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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


The Paicess or Cumsentann’s Letter 
was received too late to be noticed 
in the present Month ; but shall have due 
attention. 

An Oxp Conrarsutor says, “I cannot 
but consider the clause in the 


eo bis aif (lor ouch che 

— as continedl after mar 5 lived gh 

postr: Lipnayaes 2 se ope several child- 

ouare no longer my wife by the Law 
af the Land, and I have instituted a process 
in Doctors’ Commons for our Mar- 
riage null and void. I obtained licence 
for our Marriage by declaring that I was of 
age, when I was not,—I am going soon to 
be mafried to another. woman, who has a 
large fortune.’ Such heretofore might have 
been the e of a villain. All who wish 


well to Religion have cause 0 rejoice at the 

repeal before mentioned.” 
Amongst the various conjectures as to the 

real aathor of Junius’s Letters, Mrs. Saran 


ake of Osbaston Hall, Leices- 
tershire, ap some clue to 
the the mystery. We should be glad to hear 
subject. She states that “* the 
secret was to me by a near Re- 
lation, prek <e-perm them in Manuscript a 
short time before she died ;—they were not 
written in London, but in the neighbour- 
ee ee oe 
pleasure of knowing some of Ju- 
uius’s Family.” am 
« A.” observes, “I am much concerned 
hear that the Cloisters—the matchless, 


HIG | 
Fe 


This tract has in vain 

sought Mr. Nicuots for the 

New Edition of ; and the 

communication of it would be esteemed g 
icular favour. 

Linconyignsis would esteem it a favour 

Fal our would inform 

who was the Heir at Law, or Suc- 

to the estates of Lord Wil- 

ne Parham, who 8.p. in 1765, 

chiefly in Lancashire, and had 


: 


of Adlington, co. Lancaster. 


issue now exi from her, or is the 
Greenhalgh Family now resident at Adli 
ton ?—The Title having been created 
Patent, and limited to heirs male, descend- 
ed, on the decease of the said Hugh, to his 
distant relation Henry Willoughby, and in 
1779 it became extinct.” 

Arcneus, by way at ming a mie 
take respecting Akenside » Fequests 
th tne te be uo tare tee Does 
Bank, Newcastle, and that the following 
notice of his birth and was 
whit bach haanetiortedn an 
from the hand-writing of bis father: “* My 
son Mark was born November 9th, 1721, 
about eight o’elock at night, and was bap- 
tized Nov. 30.” 

A Constant Reaper begs to 
the Trustees of Tunbridge Schools, thas 
with their large funds they might form 
» apa of Minor University. He wishes 
t of our two Universities were 
put os. oe new lations ; many men feel 
the weight of their College debts for the rest 
of their lives. 

N. ¥. W. G. would be thankful for any 


Po the Bangewt fhe ie nihty ot Hartel 
Middlesex, created a Baronet June 1%, 
1622; their arms, and who are thair de- 
scendants at the present —_——- 

Temrtar says, “N. ¥.W.G. makes a 


Sir Wm. Blackstone (vol. 
ct hee) be ‘ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@o— 


New Maraiace Act. 

§ many instances will doubtless 
A occur of parties applying to Mi- 
gisters to be married under a Licence, 
or after publication of Banns, previous 
to the 1st. Sept. (when the provisions 
of the New Act are to take effect) such 
Licence being obtained, or Banns pub- 
lished according to the forms existing 
under the former Act of 26 G. II. c, 
33, and as Clergymen may in such 
cases be at a loss how to act, and doubt- 
fal whether they would be justified in 
performing the ceremony, it will be 
satisfactory to them to be informed 
that the sentiments of some of our 
most learned Civilians have been ob- 
tained upon this point, and their de- 
cided opinion is, that Clerzgymen will 
be i iertagt to marry parties under 
such circumstances, only taking care 
that the Marriage be had within three 
months after the grant of the Licence, 
which will appear by the date thereof, 
or within three months after the com- 
plete publication of Banns; as it is en- 
acted by the Twentieth and Twenty- 
second Clauses, that if the Marriage 
be not solemnized within that period, 
a new Licence must be obtained, or 
the Banns republished. 

If the Banns have been only twice 
shed, and the ¢hird Pp ication 

is to take place on Sunday the Ist 
Sept. rs some doubts whe- 


place, as the words of the Act are, 
nat the provisions of the Act touch- 
ing publication of Banns shall com- 
menace “‘on and after ist Sept. 1822, 
and not before, see the Twenty-first 
clause *.” 

For the further information of Cler- 
gymen, in regard to the Affidavit re- 
quired to be made previous to the 
publication of Banns, a form is an- 
nexed, drawn up conformably to the 
Act, and which has been taken from 
a pamphlet just published on the sub- 
ject. (See our Réview, p. 155.) 

**On the day Piste red 
personally A. B. ef the parish [or cha- 
pelry, or extra-parochial place of —— 
adjoining the parish or chapelry) of 

in the county of —, gentle 
man (or as the case may be) Bache 
lor or Widower, and re D. of ‘the 
parish [or as above] of —— in the 
county of —— Spinster or Widow, in- 
tending to intermarry, And the said 
A. B. made oath that his true chris- 
tian name is A. and that his true sur- 
name is B. and that he knoweth of no 
lawful impediment by reason of 
former marriage, consanguinity, aff 
nity, or any other lawful means what- 
soever, to ate ny pie Pen epee 
marriage, and prayed a ication o 
Round the Sharh tbe Chapel of 
—in order to the solemniza 
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that her true christian pame is C. and 
her true surnafhe is 1D. and both the 
said parties made oath that—- house 
[or No. —- in —- Street. or -— Cottage 
at ] within the said Parish [or 
Chapelry] or Ixtra-parochial place of 
—-, siting to the Parish [or Cha- 
pelry] of , has been the abode of 
the said A. B. or C.D. for days 
ed weeks] as occupier thereof [or as 
odger therein]; and that the said A. B. 
and C. D. have attained the age of 21 
years [or if the parties are under that 
age, “that the said A. B. and C. D. 
are under the age of 21 years,” or if 


(Aug. 
one. of them is-under that age 
se ri te C.D. as ho de, 
may be) is under the age of Twenty. 
one years. } 
(Signed) 

Sworn’ before the Rev. E. F. 

Clerk [or one of his Majes- 

ly’s Justices of Peace for 

the County @ —] or [as 

the case may be] this 

day of in the year of 

our Lord 18 . 

The above Affidavit should be writ. 
ten upon a half-crown Stamp. 


Form of Description of Parties to be affixed on the Church-door and in the Church, 


A. B. §¢ Bachelor or Widower 
C.D. 2 Spinster or Widow 


so) 


House (as in the Affidavit) in the 
Parish of (or Chapelry, 8c. as the 


case may be.) 


— ge 


FonTuILtt Asser. 
[* our last Supplement, p. 628, we 
announced that Fonthill Abbey 
would soon be opened to the anxious 

gaze of the Traveller of Taste. 
Having in former.Numbers had fre- 
uent occasion to notice this splendid 
= . rticularly in an Account 
of Lord Nelson’s Reception there in 
1801, accompanied with a beautiful 
Plate, (see vol. Lxx1. pp. 208, 297) ;— 
an acconnt of the exterior of the Ab- 
bey in our Namber for December last, 
. 496 ;—and some interesting extracts, 
i riptive of the inéerior of the Man- 
sion, from Mr. Storer’s elegant Publi- 
cation, in our. Number for April last, 
p- 326 ;—we shall continue the sub- 
ect by a selection of further particu- 
tars fom an article written for *‘ The 


Museum,” by Jounw Britron, Esq. 


F.S. A. who, we are happy to say, is 
now at Fonthill, with two artists, pre- 
paring an ay and full account of 
that splendid Mansion for publication. 
“Fonthill Abbey is situated two miles 
S.W. from Hindon, and fifteen West from 
Salisbury. This stately building—an unique 
specimen of the triumph of modern skill 
and genius over the difficulties of construc- 
tion presented by the Gothic style— may 
justly be re as one of the wonders of 
the West of England. The mansion itself, 
its noble ts, characteristically or- 
namented, and furnished with the most cu- 
rious and costly productions of art, are well 
calculated to astonish and ify the spec- 
tator, and inspi stuimalea of che muni- 
ietor, and of the 

in carrying into ex- 
i circum- 

ambient secrecy, which exhibits the plastic 


efforts of creative genius, must be beheld 
to be properly appreciated. Description can 
only assist thre visitor of Fonthill, by i 
cularly marking the points of view Bm 
the mansion itself, and other prominent ob- 
jects, may be most advantageously surveyed, 

‘*The natural and cultivated scenery of 
this place displays features which are bold, 
grand, and finely diversified. Nearly the 
whole of an eminence, which gradually as- 
cends from an open country on the North, 
and a fine inclosed country to the South, 
is covered with woods, some of which are 
of ancient growth, but the larger portion 
of modern ‘plantation. The inner grounds, 
around the ion, are secluded from im- 
mediate observation by a lofty wall, sur 
mounted with chevaur de frise. On passing this 
barrier by an Ancuep Gateway *, the road 
ascends th h a dark wood of firs, remark- 
able for their lofty growth, to a path lead- 
ing Eastward of the Abbey, up the Hard 

alk, or Hinkley Hill. This path is skitt- 
ed with laurels, and enclosed by tangled un- 
derwood : at intervals the Gothic Tower and 
turrets of the mansion appear on the left, 
between the trees. After traversing the 
space of about half a mile, the path is cross- 
ed by the Forest Lawn, a spot decorated 
with American and other exotic oaks; and 
affording from its front a distant view of the 
Beacon Tower. A quarter of a mile farther 
is the Crerx’s Wark, which, on.the left, 
passes the Western front of the Abbey, A 
narrow, mossy alley on the right, closely 
shaded, conducts to a of considerable 
extent, bordered with scarlet thorn, or- 
noneee by the addition of age area | 
owering shrubs; and duri i 
sedans lholine an squat Rate of 
flowers of spontaneous growth. 

‘< These parts of the grounds are situated 


* Engraved in vol. xxxr. p. 297. 
to 
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Accdtint of Fonthitt Abbey, co. Wilts. 


thie’ path, 
galled the Nrve-mrtes’-wa x, being part of 
s journey of two and twenty miles, which 
may be made within the enclosure, with- 
out retracing the same tract. Pursuing the 
winding course of this path we reach the 
sammitofthe Great Avenue; whence, turn- 
ing to the East, the Abbey, with its towers 
and battlements, bursts at once on the view. 
Here folding gates open into the public 
road; crossing which, another gate leads to 
the Terkack, a woody ridge extending about 
five miles from West to East. Continuing 
our course along the Western boundary, 
the prospect becomes varied and extensive. 
Among the most prominent objects which 
it affords, are Alfred's Tower, and the ad- 
j home grounds of Sir Richard Colt 

at Stourhead; a domain, the deco- 
rations of which are strongly characteristic 
of the classic taste of its owner. ‘Turning 
Southward, and leaving on the left a deep 
dell, called Brruam Woon, through a nar- 
row path we arrive at the spot already men- 
tioned, denominated the Beacon, one of the 
highest points in the whole range of hills 
for which this part of the country is remark- 
able, On the top of this lofty eminence is 
a plain, consisting of five or six acres, in- 
tended for the site of a magnificent tower. 
The foundations were completed by the 
late Alderman Beckford, and the walls raised 
to the height of nine or ten feet. This 
tower was intended to have been the rival 
of Alfred’s Tower. It is a structure of large 
extent, and of a triangular figure, having 
at-each corner a circular bastion, and being 
overgrown with shrubs and moss, so far as 
to form a picturesque object. 

* Descending now towards the South- 
east, near the foot of the Beacon, an in- 
teresting view ts itself, displayi 
amidst the sioaine scenery the Abbey ad 
mounted by its Gothic Tower, and relieved 
by an elevated back ground of woodland 
onwards to the valley, 
pellucid Laxe, whose 


wecome to a fine 
glassy surface reflects the slopes, crags, and 


woods by which it is environed, Hence by 
a sheltered walk we reach the American 
Piantation, a spot dedicated to the culture 
of the hardier ornamental exotics, of lofty 
gowth. Pursuing a South-eastern direc- 
| oe te ne at a small enclosure, called 
uinese GARDEN, a ropriated to 

the rarest and most becatifel of ‘che floral 
Yew A little to the pent ~ 
-garden, including a s of eight 

or nine acres, sheltered ot he Sentien 
blasts by 's wood of lofty pines. From the 
a winding walk, between the trees, 


to an avenue by which the West- 
ern front of the Ansey is » afford- 
> vay taal outline and most 
ing features. 
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neral ce of this imen of 
modern Gothic style of sichinascane may 
prove not uninteresting. 

“From the summit of an éminence, 
amidst encircling woods, rises the lofty 
tower, turrets, pediments, and pinnacles of 
Fonthill Abbey, which assumes externally 
the character of an ancient monasti¢e struc~ 
ture. It consists of a central tower of af 
octagonal shape, 276 feet’ highs a lofty 
éntrance-hall, or vestibule; a wing, or tran- 
sept, stretching from the tower Bastward , 
and two other wings, branching off from 
the centre to the North and South. The 
exterior elevations of each of these portions 
of the building differ from the others, and 
display peculiar and appropriate features. 

“The part of the Abbey ae 
North is the least ornamented. “ 
ern side is distinguished by thtee square 
towers, between two of which is plated an 
oriel, richly sculptured and adorned with 
shields, armorial bearings, @nd other de“ 
vices. ‘The South side has « noble em- 
battled front, at the Eastern extremity of 
which, projecting from one of the square 
towers, is placed the South oriel, forming 
the termination of the long gallery, or li- 
brary, and having below it a door leading 
to the lobby of the parlour. The Western 
front presents, as its most mee | feature, 
the superb chief entrance, jap a door- 
way 35 feet high, terminating above in a 
pointed arch, ornamented ‘with a mould- 
ing of a similar form, having crockets and 
a highly wrought finisl. On the top of 
the pediment is a niche, contaifing a sta- 
tue of St. Anthony of Padua, surmounted 
by a cross fleury, the arms of William, 
the first Lord Latimer, from whom Mr. 
Beckford is lineally descended.’ The noble 
pair of Gothic doors, composed of oak, 
which close this entrance, are 
on eight hinges of cast brass, weighing 
more than a ton, but so an were 
admit of the opening or shutting 
doors with the rome ease. These hinges 
are said to have cost w of 4001. 

*‘ This building was erected from the de- 
8 of the late James Wyatt, Esq. aided 
cn indeed materially directed vy the ac 

oO 
bellishment of the interior, many of the 
most eminent artists of the country have 
been employed, _ : 

“©The Manor of Fonthill Giffard (the 
proper denomination of Mr. Beckford’s ter- 
ritorial domain) derives its name from a 
spring or fount flowing from the hill, and 


ing been the 
weer, to sary, See 
ed this Norman family at the time 





r Eleanor 


using the “ 
Jef Mr.Dibdin. 


elaborate account of the Spencer man. 


i ‘ely conveyed Fonthill to 100, they have not given to us much 


whom it was trans- 

ily of Mervin. An 

rvins yy ony ma- 

i possession of George Lord 
Seabed: Seeds te bent 
> it was to Sir Francis, 
ey ple ~ . His heirs sold 
Fonthill to William Beckford, Esq. the pa- 
triotic Alderman of the City of London, ce- 
lebrated for the he made to his late 
Majesty, when Mr. Beckford, then Lord 
or, presented to the King an Address, 

or Remonstrance from the Citizens and Li- 


For a minute account of the inéerior 
of Fonthill Abbey, see our Number 
for April last, p. 326. 


—oe— 

Lines on a free View of Fowtuttt 
Asser, Aug. 21st, 1822. [Written 
Sor the Second Edition of J. Rutter's 
Description of the Abbey.]} 

aly ete wav'd his wand, and 


Qn the astonish’d eye the glorious show 
» like.a vision; Spirit OF THE PLACE, 
Has the Arabian wizard, with his mace 
Smitten the barren downs far onward spread, 
And bade th’ enchanted Palace tower instead ? 
Sete Cop ian. ane Shale eaten chesyy ae 
tend 
High to the clouds yon spiry tow’r ascend ? 
And, starting from th’ umbrageous avenue, 
cages oe ema magnificent to view ? 
Eater—from this arch’d portal, look again, 
Back, on the lessening woods and distant 


reflections: and if we omit'te ed to have heen towards 
Editiones principes, as end of Henry VIL ~ 


more pleasure, than did the following 
extract from his Bibliographical De. 
cameron (vide vol. III. p. 388, note), 
which centains the r ections of his 
first visit to Althorp. 


* It was quite at the end of the month 
of May, in the year 1811, that I paid my 
first visit to the Noble Owner of the resi- 
dence under description. I carried with me 
(for the sake enna addenda and corri- 
genda) the first copy of the ‘ Bibliomania’ 
ever bound, which was by the hands of poor 
defonct Faulkner. The day had been exces- 
sively hot; and I reached Althorp, from 
London, between the hours of six and seven, 
to a late dinner. The sun was then begi 
ning to decline so 8s to cast a breadth of 
shadow from the long avenues of elm, and 
beech, and lime, with which the back front+ 
of the house is adorned, or enfiladed—and a 
seat beneath one of the elms—the cawing of 
innumerable rooks from the adjoining ave- 
nues—the tranquillity of the i 
evening—the calm, » and almost c 
less sky—and (shall I dare avow it?) mor 
than either of these causes or the whole of 
them collectively—the near and immediate 
view of a suit of rooms in which was con 
tained the finest collection of Books 
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Althorp House.— Aneient Anecdotes. 


‘A short distance farther, Mr. Dibdin 
observes of the Althorp Mansion,” 


«It is ancient, spacious, and commo- 
magnificence of architecture and 


to—end yet, I should be lad to know what 
f of furniture in 2 hw warehouses 
can presume to vie for 

* and costliness with that particu- 

species or rather genius of furniture, 
ydeped bokes?” Here then you have this 
exquisite of all furniture, in full and 


felicitous ! A suite of rooms, 
four in number, and measuring in the whole 
shout 170 feet in arnished from 
’ with the choicest copies of the 
choicest editions of the choicest authors in 
the choicest hindings—white calf and dark 
richly studded with golden stars, or 
foliage, or trellis work—russia and morocco, 
less elaborately adorned—these dazzle your 
eause your heart to palpitate on 
visto- peep into the oom 

© feet in length, where 
sit and disport themselves, 
they visit, in the months of snow and 
i _— abode. In this princi- 
gallant Po.yctorrs, upon 
: andsuch a series of Binues and 
room, Te History take up their 


: which extend, in fact, to the third 
ith Poetry, Greek, Latin, 


ie 


108 
height of about four feet, is devoted chiefly 
to Councils, a 
Fathers too!), and ¢ 
Oe eres ) ve 


long sets of Muratori 
&e, &e, 


We expect the reader's thanks for 
these extracts: they contain the 
* FEdes Althorpiane,” reduced to a 
few pages, and yet they are life and 
spirit in their description. It is pos- 
sible, that they may have been over- 
looked im the large mass of notes ap- 
pended to the ‘‘ Bibliographical De- 
cameron ;” bat they may with ‘pro- 

iety be now brought forward as a 

tting argument or summary to Mr. 
Dibdin’s recent and more elaborate 
Work on the same subject. Eprr. 


—e— 

Ancient Anecdotes, @&c. 
Jrom Vausrius Maximus, 
by Dr. Cansy, West Square. 

(Continued from part i. p. 392.) 


HE inhabitants of Privernum 
having revolted from the Ro- 
mans, the latter attacked and took 
the city, and put to death all those 
persons at whose instigation the re- 
volt had taken place.—What mea- 
sures to pursue with the rest of the 
pepe, was a question which the 
Senate could not immediately deter+ 
mine. Previous, however, to a deci- 
sion, they ordered the chief man 
among the survivors to be t 
into the house, and asked him, t 
nishment he thought they deserved. 
o which he fearlessly answered, 
‘*Such punishment as is due to men 
who think themselves worthy of li- 
berty.”—This reply incensed the Con- 
script Fathers, who now seemed dis» 
to pass a severe sentence on the 
revolters, had they not been prevented 
by the friendly interposition of the 
consul Plautius, who immedi 
gave a ape _ to or 
inquiring of the person ex- 
ouietinnd bes sort of peace the 
Romans might expect to have with 
the Privernates, if their late rebellion 
should be pardoned? The answer to 
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them to a participation of the rights 
of Raman citizeaship.— Lib. 6, 2, 1. 

At the time when Pompey was in 
the zenith of his power at Rome, 
Cnzus Piso impeached Manilius Cris- 
pus. In the course of the proceedings, 
seeing that the culprit, though evi- 
dently guilty of the crimes imputed 
to him, was likely to be acquitted 
through the influence of Pompey, he 
husserly inveighed against the over- 
whelming power of the latter, who 
thereupon asked, ‘‘ Why do you not 
impeach me also?”—*‘ Give security,” 
replied Piso, ‘*that you will not, in 
that case, excite a civil war; and I 
will have you tried and sentenced 
under a capital charge, even before 
Manilius.”—Lib. 6, 2, 4. 

On occasion of another impeach- 
ment, Cato (the hero of Utica) show- 
ed himself equally inimical to the al- 
most’ kingly power of Pompey. ‘For, 
on the trial of an infamous and guilty 
senator, at which Cato presided, a me- 
morial was handed into court from 
Pompey, containing such a panegyric 
on the accused, as would certainly 
have induced the assessor judges to 
absolve him. But the firm president 
would not suffer it to be taken into 
consideration —alleging the authority 
of a law, by which senators were for- 
bidden to avail themselves of similar 
testimonials.— Lil. 6, 2, 5. 

Before I dismiss Pompey, let me 
add one more anecdote relating to 
him.—The consul Lentulus Marcel- 
linus haranguing the people in the 
Forum, complaiued of Pompey’s ex- 
cessive power; and, his words having 
called forth the unanimous applause 
of the assembled multitude, ** Ap- 
plaud, Romans!” said he—*‘ applaud, 
while you may! Ere long, you will 
not be suffered to do it with impu- 
nity." —Lib. 6, 2, 6. 

(To be continued.) 
—o—. 

Mr. Uraay, Aug. 20. 
BEG leave to offer a few remarks 
on your Correspondents letter from 

Glasgow, signed “ N. B.” and which 
appeared in your Magazine of July 


last. 

Speaking of the Celtic or Gaelic 
language, he says, “‘ that invariably 
theadjective is placed after the substan- 
tive or noun ;” but this is not always 
the fact, for sometimes the adjective 
precedes the substantive, and is fre- 
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wently incorporated with it, so as j 
orm but one compound term, Qp. 
Lheau, ** a Young Woman ;” Og 
* a Youth;” Sean Tromna, “ the Oli 
Testament ;” Regtheacdane, “ an Am. 
bassador ;” Ardshagart, * an High 
Priest ;” London, the meaning «, 
Brown Heath ;” here I differ, the wor 
“Lon” or “ Lan” (for the broad 

vowels are frequently written’ for each 

other) signifies ‘ a Sword*,” anj 

** Don,” ** Dun,” or “ Doon” * a Ror. 
tification.” Thus the Sword For. 
tification, in allusion to its strength 

and consequence. It is well known 
that our ancestors used banners and 
armorial bearings ; and in the arms of 
the City of London, the short sword 
or dagger still remains. It has beeg 
said, that this bearing was assumed at 
the time of William Walworth ; others 

at the introduction of Christianity, and 
refers to St. Paul, he being the patrm 
of the city, and who is represented 
with a sword in his hand; but from 
the foregoing, I presume it may be 
traced toa more remote period. The 
names of many towns in the three 
kingdoms begin with the word “ Dun,” 
which means a place of strength; 

** Dun™ means brown, and is pp- 
nounced guttural and short, almost as 
when taken for an English word. 
** Lean” is a Meadow or Heath, which 

your Correspondent has mistaken for 

*« Lon ;” hence his ‘“* Brown Heath,” 
Albion has been applied to — 
but truly speaking, it is applicable to 

Scotland only. It is a compound 

word, Al, ‘*a Country,” Bin “a 

Mountain. Thus the Mountain, or 

more properly speaking, the Moun- 


tainous Country. 
J. Mac C— 


Yours, &c. 
—@— 

** Ancaxis observes, “‘ in the new no- 
vel of ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’ frequent 
mention is made of Sir Edward Mansel, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who never had 
any existence. A Sir Edward Mansel died 
1595, and a second of that name in 1706: 
by the dying speech of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
it appears that Sir Lewis Stukely then held 
that situation. It would be easy to quote 
many more instances of neglect and miste- 
presentation in that work, as well of 
racters as of names.” 
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COLOSSAL STATUE IN HYDE PARK, IN HONOUR OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, &ec. 
(See the Frontispiece.) 


N our last Number, p. 70, we took 
an early opportunity of introducing 

a few general remarks on the colossa 
statue, recently erected in honour of 
the illustrious Wellington, and his 
brave companions in arms ; and how- 
ever enthusiastically we may admire 


the figure itself, as one of the sub-' 


limest conceptions of human genius, 
we cannot give our unqualified assent 
to its present appropriation. A trophy 


more emblematic of the glorious ter-_ 


mination of the late war might cer- 
tainly have been substituted ; and it 
might also have been a tribute more 
suitable to the character and taste of 
the British fair. 

We understand that the extreme 
height of the statue is twenty feet; 
but in its slanting position, it may not 
be more than 18% feet above the pe- 
diment. It is wholly uncovered, with 
the exception of a piece of drapery 
which falls, or rather hangs, from the 
left arm, on which the shield is placed. 
This piece of drapery has a very awk- 
ward look, but it is mecessary to ba- 
lance the figure. The lower part is 
like a lady’s shawl. The figure re- 
etives another balance from the coat 
of mail which is placed on the ground, 
behind the right fe and which reaches 
half way up the right thigh. These 
accessories secure the figure in its pre- 
sent position. ‘The head is turned over 
the left shoulder, with a look of de- 
fiance. The shield is 17 feet 3 inches 
in circumference. The figure stands 
ona pedestal of about 16 feet in height ; 
and of which the upper portion con- 
sists of granite. 

If the figure had stood in Water- 
loo-place, it would have appeared éwice 
the size—the very thing wantetl: be- 
cause it is by the hrce of contrast only, 
that relative heights are ascertained. 

ides, the figure was intended to be 
eolossals and this point should never 
be lost si;ht of. Now, by placing it in 
its preset insulated situation, against 
the broad open sky, we bring it into 
Pe geaty te nothing—and diminish 
i greatly in proportion: but it must 
mi that, as it How stands, 

consequence of a choice 

evils—in which, as in the fi re stack, 


eae is beyond the of cen- 
“sure. “Mr. Westmacott has abundantly 
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shown us what his own uninfluenced 
and unshackled talents are capable of 
producing ; and so we consider him, 
on this point, as little better than a 
passive instrument. But, out of Wa- 
terloo-place, give us the place which 
it now occupies. Statues mix up well 
with trees, and lawns, and winding 
roads. A little dust cau neither disfi- 
gure nor injure it. 

Most of our readers are no doubt 
aware that, on the Quirinal Hill at 
Rome, are two statues, each consist- 
ing of a man in the act of reining a 
fiery steed. ‘These statues are said to 
have been conveyed from Alexandria 
by Constantine the Great to embellish 
his Roman baths, in the ruins of 
which the statues of the men were 
found ; the horses were afterwards dis- 
covered at some distance, and added to 
them, many persons think very im- 
properly, as it is very questionable that 
they had ever been together until 
placed in front of the Pope’s palace 
on the Quirinal Hill, now called 
Monte Cavallo. On the pedestal of 
one of these groups is inscribed Opus 
Phidie, and on the other Opus Prax- 
itilis, but on what authority they have 
thus been designated to be* the pro- 
ductions of the two greatest sculptors 
the world has produced, is not known. 
The more general opinion seems to 
be that they are intended for Castor 
and Pollux. They are extremely grand 
and spirited in the conception; but 
destitute of finish, and of that pre- 
eminent perfection which ought to 
mark the works of the first scul tors ; 
and their resemblance is so striking, 
that they seem not only the productions 
of the same age, but of the same master. 

Presuming the statue, if not by Phi- 
dias, to be the work of one of the 
greatest sculptors of ancient Greece, 
and knowing that it has been esteem- 
ed by all the greatest artists which 
centuries have produced, to be the 
most noble personification of abstfact 
youthful Valour in action, it is so de- 
monstrable that if it presents the Beau 
Ideal of that form, it cannot betray a 
single feature connected with the im- 
pure or obscene. 

Viewing the fi ; in : classical 
ight, we are certainly not disposed to 
pc of its being pronounced inthe 


m- 
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inscription to be Achilles. The cor- 
rectness of that appellation is, to say 
the least of it, involved in mach ob- 
scurity ; and it seems to us that a less 
individual appropriation would have 
been better salted to the design. There- 
fore had the argument its being 
Achilles been ten times more conclu- 
sive than it is, we should have rather 
leant the other way, as more suited to 
our purpose, and have erected the sta- 
tue as that of Valour, an abstract prin- 
ciple not peculiar to Greece or the 
Trojan war, but applicable to all great 
achievements by heroes in all ages and 
of every clime. We do not know 
whether it is or is not possible to re- 
consider this point ; but it is the more 
needful to be reconsidered, because, if 
the name of Achilles is to remain on 
the pedestal, it strikes us that the ad- 
ditions to the ancient model, the shield 
on the upraised arm, and the sword or 

re areal is placed) in the other 
hand, will deserve a very elaborate in- 
vestigation to determine their \propri- 
ety. The present shield (which is a 
fit size for its place and relative pro- 
portions,) not only wants richness of 
execution, but, as far as we have been 
able to form a judgment, is inconsis- 
tent with the era of Achilles. Homer 


semper not only describes the Greek 


shields (and particularly that of Achil- 
les) as highly adorned, but as broad 
and large. They protect their owners ; 
they lean and sleep upon them : Ajax’s 
shield covers his whole back ; leaders 
and warriors kneel and fight behind 
their shields ; and their corpses when 
slain are borne off upon them. It was 
not till much later in Grecian history 
that we read of small shields (the Spar- 
tan, for instance) being accounted ho- 
nourable in battle; in sieges and at- 
tacks upon walls, it is evident that this 
defence was, as it ought to have been, 
of the utmost portable dimension. 
Considered simply as a production 
of Art, the figure is of the grandest 
gladiatorial form, with less of the pow- 
erful than is exhibited in the action 
of the gladiator Repellans, and more 
energy than is witnessed in the action 
of the Apollo, to whieh it is similar 
in character. From its principal view, 
the gates of Hyde Park, the upper parts 
come finely contrasted with the sky, 
though the lower limbs are rather 
shackled by the armour and drapery 


necessary for su . It may be con- 
jectured from _— that the. original 


did not stand in the open air, but in 
some niche of a mighty temple or na- 
tional edifice. 

Notwithstanding the innumerable 
objections that have been raised, and 
the puerile invectives with which the 
press has teemed, under the pretence 
of modesty, the Ladies’ Trophy will, we 
trust, long remain a splendid monu. 
ment of conception in the ancient, and 
ef execution in the modern artist. 


——-@ 


Essays PutLosopnicat, &c. 


On the Value and Importance which 
must ever attach to the History of 
past Times, and the utility and plea- 
sure which attends a judicious Ilys. 
tration of some of its Passages. 

Hy Story has always, and justly, 

been esteemed highly impon- 
ant in its study and pursuit to the 
formation of the accomplished scholar, 
and the enlightened imvestigator of 
men and things, and in their respec. 
tive influence in the political and mo- 
ral causes which determine the fate of 
nations, and impart a new character 
to them in the course of many revoly- 
ing ages. It has borne a high place 
in the human sciences, and obtained 

a proportionate degree of attention from 

those who, ambitious of being the vo- 

taries of liberal erudition, were after- 
wards to fulfil a station in which the 
policy, the safety, or the honourable 
character of their country stood, in 
some way or other, connected. 
History may, therefore, be said to 
occupy a very prominent, and even 
essential place in the education of 
youthful and of inexperienced minds, 
who, besides the knowledge which in- 
tercourse with the cotemporaries who 
move around them is capable of giv- 
ing, will feel their understandings 
stored and enriched, the scope of their 
thinking enlarged, and their judgment 
rendered more discriminating and ac- 
curate by contemplating its various 
characters and events, and by marking 
those consequences and changes which 
have uniformly followed certain trans- 
actions, on a grand scale, in the mo- 
ral, political, or intellectual world. — 
Education must be necessarily in- 
complete, if the history of men in 
times and in all ages be neglected. 
learner may be stored with knowledge 
in the abstruser seiences,—he wc foe 
tivate the Belles Lettres, and feel ima- 
gination glow under the vivid and in- 
spiring 
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iring influence of the Muses, but if 
Fo havens of his no longer existed 
to form his heart and correct his think- 
ing, a certain void in intellectual in- 
struction would remain, which no- 
thing else could supply. 

By reading the histories of those 
who have lived and distinguished 
themselves in past times with dis- 
criminative attention, the mind is in- 
troduced to each successive race of 
beings who have, in their turn, been 
the actors on the vast stage ‘of life,— 
if the narrative be historical on an en- 
larged comprehensive plan, or its va- 
rious events delineated with a masterly 
hand, the intelligent reader, if his un- 
derstanding prompt him to close views 
of human nature, will mark the vari- 
ous stages of civilization,—the degrees 
of capacity, —the shades of moral think- 
ing—the bias, disposition, and cha- 
racter which have prevailed in differ- 
ent ages of the world, or which have 

tively distinguished particular 
nations,—with, perhaps, some of the 
secret combining causes which have 
gone far in producing those changes 
which have, at various intervals, al- 
ways taken place in human life and 
maaners,—in science, literature, po- 
liey, and the arts. He may, with a 
retrospective glance, contrast distant 

i of society with each other,— 
weigh the bias of thinking, the mo- 
ral views and propensities which, in 
national point of view, have rendered 
one le distinct and separate from 

r, and examine, or endeavour 
toexamine, into the causes, whether 
physical, moral, intellectual, or reli- 
gious, which constitutes this distinc- 
tion 


Bat if it be said that these views, 
and these inquiries, belong more pro- 
perly to the philesopher, who is ac- 
customed to reason deep, and specu- 
late wide upon whatever falls beneath 
his attention,—in whom a thirst for 
new and ro aon Tra tions has a 
constant an to the t mis- 
slaaioce clan “of Antero som who 
read, it is true, to be informed, and 
with a view to profit, but who never 

ize upon the events which pass 
before theit minds, or endeavour to 
explore matters of more recondite dis- 
sition ;—that indeed, on the other 

» history, as it has been conduct- 

ed by the generality of historians, pre- 
sents few facilities of this nature, fom 


the predominating attention which 
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has, in most ages, been devoted to the 
civil and military annals of a people, 
the intrigues of cabinets, and the 
changes which take place in the order 
of its foreign conquests, or the succes- 
sion of a dynasty,—to the exclusion 
of an enlightened attention to the pro- 
gress of literature, arts, civilization, 
and intellect ; still the high utility of 
history is obviously apparent, if viewed 
with a reference to its miscellaneous 
readers. Their minds may be stored 
with events which have taken place in 
= ages of the wurld, and, with a 

nowledge so improved and amplified, 
they may sustain with advantage and 
reputation the rank of proficients in a 
liberal branch of learning, without 
ever exercising the acuteness and pe- 
netration of the Philosopher, who 
weighs causes, and examines effects 
with a view to further light on the 
great subject of mankind. 

Viewing history under all the as- 
pects in which it is capable of afford- 
ing instruction or interest,—of pre- 
senting food for contemplation, and 
renewed investigation to the sage, — 
or of liberal and classical ideas to the 
ordinary student, it may be assumed 
that its total loss to society and the 
world would be absolutely irreparable. 
If, by some possible calamity, (such 
for instance as another, and a more 
fatal spread of barbarism and savage 
ignorance,) in which the fury of war- 
like invaders, and the flames of deso- 
lation, should be far more unsparing, 
and the repose, or rather the obscu- 
ration of human intellect should be 
more profound than the Middle Ages, 
should again involve the civilized na- 
tions of the earth in primeval dark- 
ness, and men, by a long train of 
causes, should lose the precious re- 
cords of literary skill and literary at- 
tainments, which now exist for their 
instruction and delight, of what,(speak- 
ing of the monuments of human learn- 
ing,) would their posterity, in some 
future and remote age, have chiefly 
to regret the loss? 

What, in the event of the wreck of 
the noblest monuments by which ci- 
vilization is distinguished from savage 
humanity, pena? ie so far as in- 
tellect is conc , of all deprivations, 
the most irremediable by the skill and 
arduous lucubrations of a new and as- 

iring race of intellects? Clearly the 
Pistovical monuments of past ages, 
those records, which in a series of les- 


sons, 


—_— 
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sons, the most forcible, because drawn 
from experience, teach how the bright 
intellects and illusfrious men of for- 
mer days acted and thought, —how 
fierce ambition, after rioting in the 
spoil of nations, and disquieting half 
the globe, usually terminates in dis- 
satisfaction, and the cere of _ 
earthly possessions, unless accompani 
by aul dignity of mind, elevated sen- 
timents, or exemplary virtue,—how 
the turbulence of malignant passions, 
the sordid and selfish dispositions which 
have ever prevailed in society, have 
frequently boos productive of incon- 
venience, and of infelicity to those 
who are the subjects of them,—and 
how the possession and exercise of 
wisdom and virtue have generally ob- 
tained from the discerning amongst 
mankind, that tribute of respect and 
of honourable estimation which is sel- 
dom the voluntary and grateful offer- 
ing to rank, power, or wealth alone. 
ost other branches of science, of 
arts, orof learning, ry revive 
by the ingenuity of their several profes- 
sions. A new generation of Poets, for 
instance, might arise, who, viewing the 
book of mankind, the diversity of opi- 
nions and manners prevailing among 
their contemporaries, and the beauty, 


harmony, and variety of vegetable na- 
ture,—might swell into impassioned 
numbers, which, although weak and 
imperfect in their infancy, would, as 


genius matured, gradually acquire 
strength, till their possessor soared on 
the full-fiedged pinions of our mightier 
bards. 

The world of Physics, with the wide 
system of nature, as she constantly dis- 
plays her treasures to the investigating 
mind, would still unfold her exhaust- 
less materials to the gaze of the Philo- 
sopher,—who, prompted by the eye of 
curiosity, might again successfully pur- 
sue the road to science by the sure and 
infallible guides of experiment,—and 
thus the light of discovery might shine 
with pristine radiance on the sons of 
genius. 

The Moralist might again study his 
contemporaries, their peculiarities, 
weaknesses, ruling passions, and pre- 
judices. The chequered scenes of life 
stand open, from which he may in- 
stitute rules * their instruction and 
improvement, although no precedents 
existed, (precedents i the adem of 
former sages, who had made human 
condition, human motives, and human 
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frailty, their peculiar study,) which 
might embrace the experience and 
observation of a thousand years, and 
declare at once that the views, ip. 
firmities, and moral thinking of men 
in all ages, were substantially the 
come, -—~diliecing only in degree,—and 
as extrinsic circumstances impart a 
new bias to their energies. 

Oratory, Rhetoric, Logic, and Me- 
taphysics, might again exercise the 
minds and the imagination of those 
whose leisure, whose industry, or 
whose thirst for knowledge enable 
them to pursue them. The first may 
be rg even without the aid of 
models, which to them (in the event 
hypothetically contemplated) , might 
serve to energize and stimulate their 
powers, and rouze them to vehemence 
and impetuosity, or tune them to soft. 
est modulation and pathos,— whilst 
the last might again behold the train 
of its professors augmented, and the 
subtle intricacies which they present 
to human investigation combated with 
all the zeal which curiosity can inspire. 

But it is clear that the saan of 
former times, the history of past ge- 
nerations and past transactions, could 
not,—having once been utterly de- 
stroyed,—be, by any human ingenu- 
ity or skill, restored for the instruction 
of mankind,—for the proper regula- 
tion of human character,—and, lastly, 
for a beacon, whose light might neu- 
tralize the sallies of inordinate passion 
among men, the lamentable results of 
which have occasionally burst through 
every restraint, and often become con- 
spicuous, on a grand scale, in disturb- 
ing the repose of nations. Those pre- 
cedents in life and policy, those expe- 
rimental guides to virtue and moral 
rectitude, which, upon a judicious 
analysis, may be wn from its 
changeful character, from ambition 
falsely directed, from the crimes of its 
actors, with their consequences, would, 
together with the aggregate of philo- 
sophy which it has been supposed to 
teach, leave a chasm irreparable b 
any thing emanative from human skill 
or industry. 

Melksham. E. P. 

(To be continued.) 


—@— 

Mr. Ursan, Aug. 2. 
READ with much surprise, and 
Sate pry a letter in the 

last Number of your Magazine, sign- 
ed a “ Lover or Accuracy ;” and 
which 
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ich appears to have been written 
< jate some of the plates in the 
Rev. Mr. Dibdin’s “‘ £des Althorpi- 
ane.” The writer is, evidently, stung 
by something said by Mr. D. respect- 
ing the plates in Mr. Harding’s ‘* Me- 
moirs of Grammont,”’ being generally 
of a “wretched” character. I con- 
dude, therefore, that the writer is 
either a descendant of Grammont, 
and resolved to defend every publica- 
tion in which the achievements of his 
ancestor are recorded, or that he is a 
descendant of the publisher of the de- 
plorable performance in question. 

When he talks about Mr. Wor- 
thington’s Head from Rafaelle being 
a “disgrace to such a publication,” 
he only shews his utter inability to 
appreciate works of art. I have no 
hesitation in affirming, that it is one 
of the finest efforts of the modern 
burin. 

As to the Nell Gwynn, in the 
“Memoirs of Grammont,” it may do 
eaite well enough for those who may 
happen te have good reason for regret- 
ting the present highly improved state 
of the arts: it is easy to fancy an oil- 
nan deploring the introduction of gas ! 

Mr. Dibdin’s example of employ- 
ing the best artists, and paying them 
in such a way as to have a right to 
their best exertions, is so very praise- 
worthy, as to form of itself a sufficient 
answer to any complaint of accidental 
fiilare, should such be found in an 
of his matchless publications, whic 
probably owe their attractions as much 
toa plete honesty of intention, as 
to the elegance with which they are 
put forth: at the same time the ze- 
twine zeal which Mr. Dibdin thus dis- 
plays in the cause of the arts, gives him 
a undoubted right of animadversion 
\pon works conducted with equal want 
ol laste and spirit ! 

A SINCERE LOVER OF THE 
LAST NAMED QUALITIES. 


° ‘ f 
Mr. Ursan, er 7H. fee 


BEG leave to present your readers 
l with a few extracts from a curious 

volume of plays, which I believe 
Starely to be met with in the libraries 
of collectors ; it was lately pre- 
‘nted to me by an old friend and 
shoolfellow, who during more than 
‘wenty years of the late war, served 
his country in the medical department 
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of the army abroad, and is now settled 
as a physician in my neighbourhood. 

The book is in tolerabl re- 
servation, bound in sane ae 
had formerly clasps to it. The general 
title-page runs thus (verbatim et lite- 
ratim). 

** Sixe Court * Comedies. Often pre- 
sented and acted before Queene Elizabeth, 
by the Children of her Maiesties Chappell, 
and the Children of Paules. Written by 
the only rare Poet of that time, the witie, 
comicall, facetiously-quicke and unparalelled : 
John Lilly, Master of Arts. Decies Repi- 
tita placebunt. London, printed by Wil 
liam Stansby, for Edward Blount, 1632.” 
(sth Car. 1st.) 

The volume is dedicated to ‘* The 
Right Honovrable Richard Lvymley, 
Viscount Lumley of Waterford.” The 
first play is entitled, “ Endimion ;” 
The second ‘* Alexander and Cam- 
ol «* Played before the Queenes 
Maiestie on twelfe day at night.” From 
this play I shall copy the two follow- 
ing songs : 

“* O for a bowle of fatt canary 

Rich palermo, sparkling sherry, 
Some nectar else, from Juno's daiery, 

O these draughts would make us merry. 
** O for a wench (I deale in faces, 

And in other dayntier things), 

Tickled am I, with her embraces, 

Fine dancing in such fairy ringeg. 
** O for a plump fatt leg of mutton, 

Veale, lambe, capon, pigge, and conney ; 
None is happy but a glutton, 

None an asse but who wants money. 


Chorus. 
Wines (indeed) and girles are good, 
But brave victuals feast the blood, 
For wenches, wine, and lusty cheere 
Jove would leape down to surfet heere.”’ 
Sone II. 
«¢ What bird so sings, yet so dos wayle, 


O ’tis the ravish’d Nightingale. 
Jug jug, jug jug, tereu shee cryes, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 
Brave pricksong! who is’t now we heare? 
pas ut the _ ee and cleare, 
At heaven’s she c er wings, 
The morne 4 apere “ell shes dab 
Heark, heark, with what a pretty throat, 
Pcore Robin red-breast tunes his note ; 
Heark how the jolly Cuckoes sing 
Cuckoe, to welcome in the spring, 
Cuckoe, to welcome in the spring.” 

The third play is “‘ Sapho and Phao,” 
‘* played before the Queenes Maiestie 
on shrove-tuesday :” is play is im- 
perfect, some parts of it being torn out. 





* Court. 
The 





Old Plays.—T. Blount, the Author of “ Boscobel.” 


is perfect, and entitled 
«« Gallathea,” ‘“‘ played before the 
mes Maiestie at Greenwich, on 
ew Yeeres day at night.” The fifth 
is “* Mydas,” quite perfect, and the 
concluding song deserves preservation ; 
it is as follows : 
<¢ Sing to Apollo, God of Day, 
Whose beames with morning play, 
And make her eyes so brightly shine, 
Aurora’s face is call’d divine ; 
Sing to Phcebus and that throne 
Of diamonds which he sits upon ; 
16 Peans let us sing 
To Physickes, and to Poesies King. 
« Crowne all his altars with bright fire, 
Laurels bind about his lyre, 
A Daphnean Coronet for his head, 
The Muses dance about his bed, 
When on his ravishing lute he playes 
Strew his temples round with bayes, 
16 Peeans let us sing, 
To the glittering Delian King.” 
The sixth and last play is, “A 
leasant conceited Comedie, called 
Mother Bombie, as it was sundry times 
layed by the Children of Paulest.” 
in this play take the following : 


*¢ The Bride this night can catch no cold, 
No cold, the Bridegroome’s yong, not old, 
Like ivie he her fast dos hold, 
And clips her, 
And lips her, 
And flips her too. [doe ; 
Then let them alone, oT know what they 
At laugh and lie down if they play, 
What asse against the sport can bray? 
Such tick-tacke has held many a day, 
And longer, 
And stronger, 
It still holds too, [doe ; 
Then let them alone, they know what they 
This night, 
In delight, 
thump away sorrow. 
Of billing 
Take your filling; 
So good morrow, good morrow.” 
Les Bibliophiles will please to excuse 
my making any remarks on the plays 
themselves till another opportunity. 
Yours, &c. AUGUSTINE. 


Lea Hail, Yardl 
a Hail, Ya , near 
Mr.URBAN, Birmingham, July.26. 
AM induced to trouble you with 
. this letter, in consequence of see- 
— errors Biogr © pty 
ication, ‘* Bi ic tra- 
Fons of Wertestenbrts” who, follow- 
ing Dr. Nash, is propagating a report 


+ Probably scholars of St. Paul's school. 





(Aug. 
which has a tendency to — e 
mas Blount of the oe rs) wht 
author of that interesting little ook 
** Boscobel.” 

Dr. Nash, in the Supplement to his 
Collections for the History of Worces. 
tershire, page 90, says, 

** The story of the King’s escape after 
the battle of Worcester, is given in a book 
entitled Boscobel. The first part contains 
the History of this event, to his leaving the 
White Ladies and Boscobel. The second, 
his adventures in the West of England— 
who was the author is not known, certainly 
not Mr. Blount.” 


Again, a few lines further, the Doc. 
tor goes on to say, 


«« Many have supposed that “ Boscobel” 
was written by Thomas Blount, Esq. bom 
at Bordesley in Worcestershire, son of Miles 
Blount, of Orleton in Herefordshire, sth 
son of Roger Blount, of Monkland, in the 
same county, who died 1679, aged 6), 
Married Anne daughter of Edmund Church, 
of Malden in Essex, Esq. buried at Orleton. 
He was a very industrious antiquary, and 
made large collections for the History of 
Herefordshire. In a manuscript I have 
seen, he denies that he was the author of 
Boscobel, and says, the first time he ever 
saw the book, was at Lord Oxford's al 
Brampton Bryan, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing letter.” 

*¢ Counsellor Blount was the author of 
the Antiquities or History of Herefordshire. 
He was my grandfather. One of the vo- 
lumes was lent to the late Sir Robert Com- 
wall; the other I had, but my son took it 
with him to London, in hopes of meeting 
with the present baronet, and with an in- 
tent of revising the whole with Mr. Booth, 
if he could get it—but I had often applied, 
particularly after you lived at Ludlow, 
thinking that by your acquaintance with 
the county, you might examine its veracity, 
and make additions of what you saw defec- 
tive—but I was never able to obtain it. 
The volume which my son took up to town 
was in manuscript, and after his death, 
whether my son Edward took care to pre- 
serve it I do not know. I will enquire of 
him, if you want it; if you do, I wish he 
may not have neglected it, as thinking one 
without the other of no use, and his 
fulness, I am sure, would not suffer him to 
apply to a stranger for that which was lent 
to Sir Robert Cornwall. My Grandfather's 
name was Thomas, he died at Orleton. :! 
dare say he was not the suthor of Boscobel; 
for in a letter to my father ay Moe! 
following sense —* 
day, bale on a visite Lond Usford, Vo 
with a tract entitled Boscobel; my 
expressed ise on seeing me eaget 
to peruse Cyne Tees deemed the . 
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thor, How the world comes to be so kind 
to me I know not—but whatever merit it 

have, for I had not time to examine it, 
T dp not chuse to usurp it ; I scorn to take 
the fame of another prod tion; so if the 
same opinion prevails amongst my friends in 
your part of world, I desire you to con- 
tradict it, for I do not so much as know the 
suthor of that piece’.” 


It is to be regretted that Dr, Nash 
had not given his authority for the 
above account ; which (in my opinion) 
carries contradiction on the very face 
of it—for, in the first place, Thomas 
Blount had no son, grandson, or great- 
grandson, as this account makes him 
to have. He had only one child, a 
daughter, who married a gentleman of 
the name of Griffin, of Oxfordshire, 
by whom she also had only one child, 
a daughter, who died at the age of 
seventeen, unmarried (see the monu- 
mental inscriptions in the chancel of 
the Church at Orleton). 

gdly. The conversation said to have 
taken place between the Earl of Ox- 
ford and Thomas Blount, at Brampton 
2 could never have happened, as 
Robert Harley was only nineteen years 
old at the death of Thomas Blount, 
which event took place upwards of 
thirty-two years before he was created 
Earl of Oxford. 





adly. As the name of Thomas Blount 
rs as dedicating the book to the 
king, how could the Earl of Oxford 


Mr. Ursax, 

SEND you, enclosed, a drawing 

(of the same size as the original) 
of a piece of coined brass, which was 
lately shewn me by a friend residing at 
Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, who Thad 
purchased it of a person who stated it 
was found in that town. 

After frequent consideration of what 
appears upon it, I have not been able 
come to any conelusive opinion on 
what it is intended to represent, or for 
what it was executed. Of 
several suppositions concerning its de- 


T. Blount.—Curious Medal. 
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merely deem him to be the author, or 
how — Blount himself be sur- 
prised at the report ? 

Athly. Gathaty Wood, in his ac- 
count of Thomas Blount, under the 
life of Sir Richard Baker, enumerates 
Boscobel with the other works of Tho- 
mas Blount, and this he would not 
have done, if there had been any doubt 
about his being the author, > they 
were not merely antiquarian acquaint- 
ance, but an intimate friendship sub- 
sisted between them, which appears in 
letters of Mr. Wood’s to Thomas 
Blount, copies of which I have. Mr. 
Wood also superintended the publica- 
tion of some of his works, particularly 
his animadversions on Sir Richard 
Baker’s Chronicle. 

5thly. The dedication of Boscobel 
to the King, is signed Thomas Blount, 
and it may be readily supposed, no 
one would have the presumption to 

ut a name to a dedication to the King, 
ut the author himself. . 

To what I have said above, may be 
added, that Thomas Blount was inti- 
mate with all the celebrated Anti- 

uaries of his time, as Mr. Ashmole, 
Sir William Dugdale, Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, Mr. Wood. &ec. &c. ;—this, I 
think, may be considered as an addi- 
tional guarantee for his not, or allow- 
ing any one else to make an improper 
use of his name. Joun Biounrt. 


sign in the first respect, I think the 
following possess some plausibility. 
That it is meant to designate a 
Seas the figure on the front 
side is certainly sufficiently pedagogic. 
He sits raceme | eaveloped in an ample 
robe, lending breadth and dignity to his 
rson. A table is before him, and 
is feet rest on a stool. The reverse 
does not contradict the supposition ; 
it contains the very elements of learn- 
ing. But then in what is he employ- 
ed? what are the lines and pellets on 
the table before him? Those objects 
influence 
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influence me to another opinion ; 
namely, 

That the person delineated is a Geo- 
metrician, engaged in designs and cal- 
culations upon his abacus, with his 
counters and his lines drawn in the 
scientific dust of the table. The abe- 
cedary reverse is not violently opposed 
to this surmise, since letters are used 
in Geometry. 

A third conjecture (so much more 
probable than the preceding, that I 
am disposed to relinquish them in its 
favour) is, that the piece represents a 

rinter, occupied in sorting his types. 

e table before him, does not, in- 
deed, precisely exhibit the divisions of 
the compositor’s stand, as seen in an- 
cient wood-cuts of the art; yet those 
divisions, and the types, are perhaps 
discernible\in the objects I have before 
called lines and ae om or counters, 
and the imperfect resemblance may be 
attributed to the representation being 
crippled in the confined space of a 
coin. Neither the dress of the man, 
nor the appearance of the frame of the 
stand, are materially at variance with 
this conjecture. The reverse being an 
alphabet, well supports it, more espe- 
cially as the letter W is wanting, 
which it is well known is rejected by 


printers to this day, from the alphabet 
they use in observing the ancient pri- 
vate arrangements of the art. Such of 
your readers as may not be acquainted 
with this circumstance, will find an 
instance of it on referring to the signa- 


ture letters at the foot of the first page 
of every new sheet in a volume, where 
it will be found that W is omitted. 
As to the for which this 
coin was ell will offer no further 
opinion than that I think it was not 
intended for money. The costume of 
the figure, and the shape of the letter, 
will allow it to”be assigned to the 
riod of the earliest issue of those 
rass and copper coins called tokens, 
which were struck in England by 
tradesmen, as well as by cities and 
towns. Dorsetshire was nearly as pro- 
lifie as any county in such coinage, 
and Lyme and its trading inhabitants 
were scarcely behind any place within 
that county, in issuing it. But I can- 
not think this is a token. For the 
currency of o- ee et a double 
purpose, which required the inscri 
tion of the romtgy residence of A 
private issuing them. As mo- 
ney, the responsibility of a known cir- 
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culator was indispensible, and as , 
— of advertisement of the trader 
those particulars would certainly no, 
be omitted. . 

Not feeling quite satisfied with any 
one of my conjectures on the subjec; 
of the coin, and having found none 4 
to its object, I beg to avail myself of , 
wy useful indulgence sometimes af. 
forded by you, and to enquire, through 
your publication, what the piece may 
represent, and for what purpose it was 
executed. I shall feel much favoured 
by your insertion of this letter, and 
obliged to any of your readers who 
will answer my inquiries. 

G. E. §. 


_ Yours, &c. 


Oe 

Mr. Ursay, Aug. 4. 
MAY words in daily use, though 
not noticed, have a picturesque 
beauty in reverting to their derivation; 
for instance, the word * character” js 
used for fame, reputation, &c. but it is 
more serious, it means stamped ex- 
pression of name; not a moveable, but 
a fixed impression; it is derived from 
the Greek word ‘* xagucow imprimo, 
incido;” and in deliberate and sub- 
stantial sense the word “* xaeaxrng" 
is used by Euripides ‘‘ Pavegor xagaxtry 
agerns” (in Chor. Here. Furen. |. 
658, 9,) evidens signaculum virtutis:” 
this is its original and beautiful sense. 
Another word, daily used, and equally 
beautiful, is superficially regarded, the 
word “ offend,” which means not pain 
so much as sudden hurt, when the 
contrary effect was expected : Horace 
impressively uses it, regarding, through- 
out, its derivation, as “* fragili guarens 
illidere dentem, offendet solido:” of- 
fend, after this metaphor, in common 
conversation or writing, is applicable 
only to sudden pain, whose- suddenness 
being unexpected, encreases the quality 
of the injury: the expected pain of a 
surgical operation, and that of a sudden 
assault, create ig agen sensations; 
“ offence” may be applicable to the 

latter, but never can to the former. 
Yours,&c. R.Treveryan,A.M 
ase to to some legal Anti- 
quary, fee work. «The History wn Antige 
ties of Calais, whilst under the English Go- 
vernment ;” there must be many records on 
the subject, and much curious matter would 
— be a Ardres and St. vor - 
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VIEW OF THE NEW MARKET AT LIVERPOOL. 
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1822.] Account of the New 
Tus New Marker at Lrverroot. 
(Opened on Thursday, March7, 1822.) 


HIS stupendous building, noticed 
T in Part I. p. 267, was designed 

John Foster, jun. Esq. and erected 
by the Corporation of Liverpool, at an 
expense of 35,000/. It was n in 
August, 1820, and finished in Fe- 
bruary, 1822. It is situated in the 
centre of the town, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of ueen's - square, 
Clayton-square,and Wi liamson-square, 
and may, therefore, be very 1 properly 
denominated THe Centre Marxert, 
not only as a distinction from all the 
other Markets, but as descriptive of 
its actual situation. Its principal front 
is in Great Charlotte-street ; and the 
view of it is taken from the ekg 
of Queen’s-square, the spectator look- 
in Onwards _ South. Pvt is buik of 
brick, with the exception of the foun- 
dations, the’ handseme entrances, the 
cornices, &c. which are formed of 
massy stone ; and it is roofed through- 
out, in five ranges from end to end, 
two of the breadths being considerably 
elevated for the purpose of affording 
the advantages of side-lights and ven- 
tilation. There are 136 windows, all 
the casements of which are upon 


swing-centres, and easily opened. The 
upper tier of windows serve, together 
with the open sides of the elevated 
roofs, to light and ventilate the great 
body of the place ; the lower windows 
are equally useful to the internal offices 


and shops, there being one light to 
each. e length of the building is 
183 yards ; its breadth 45 yards; form- 
ing a covered space of 8235 square 

rds, or nearly two statute acres. 
There are six spacious entrances ; three 
in Great Charlotte-street, one at the 
opposite side, in Market-street, and 
one at each end. 

On entering the interior, the specta- 
tor is amazed at the immense size of 
the structure, its loftiness, lightness, 
and airiness. .It is one large, well- 
formed, and lightly-painted Hall ; com- 

red with which, the celebrated Fleet 

arket is a miserable shed, and West- 
minster Hall is a moderate-sized room. 
The whole floor is substantially flagged, 
and ev resorting tothe Market 
may walk, dry-footed, in every part of 
the building, alike protected from the 
cold and rain of the tempest, or the 
oppressive heat and glare of a summer 

Gent. Maa. August, 1822. 
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sun. Viewed from one end, the inte- 
rior is divided into five avenues, there 
being four rows of handsome cast-iron 
pillars, 23 feet high, supporting the 
conjoined abutments of the roofs along 
the entire building. The pillars are 
116 in number, bat they are so lightly 
formed, and regularly arranged, ~ as 
- out to improve the appearance of 
the place. e walls are lined by 62 
shops and 6 offices, close to the lower 
tier of windows, between which and 
the upper ones the sloping roofs of the 
shops are placed. The shops, the di- 
mensions of which are 6 yards by 4, 
and which are provided with _fire- 
—— are let to dealers in various 
inds of provisions, namely, Butchers, 
Pork-dealers, Fruiterers, Fiuttsnonsers 
Poulterers, Cheesemongers, Bread- 
bakers, &c. The offices are for the 
use of the Superintendant of the 
Market, the Collectors of the tolls 
and rents, the Weighers of provisions, 
&c. The shops, of course, present 
their fronts to the interior of the 
Market, and, there being no necessity 
for glazed windows, an advantageous 

display of articles can be made durin 

the day ; and, by means of doors an 
shutters, the whole can be safely in- 
closed during the night. The great 
body of the Market is occupied by four 
ranges of stalls, tables, &c. running in 
a line with the pillars from end to end, 
including 160 stalls, three yatds each, 
for purposes the same as the shops ; 
34 green-standings, three yards each , 
18 fruit-standings, three yards each ; 
44 stone compartments, three yards 
each, for potatoes; %& fish-staudings, 
one and a half yards each; 201 table 
compartments, one “en each, for eggs, 
poultry, and vegetables; and 122 forms 
or benches, one yard each, for similar 

articles. There are 4 ee lights, b 
which the place is brilliantly illumi- 
nated every night; one being attached 
to each shop, and the remainder 
branching out of the iron pillars at 
convenient distances. On the side of 
the building next to Market-street, 
there . oS cree ~ jam the 
shops ; the declivity of the vi- 
sible on the right Tand of Tie shore 
view, leaving sufficient space for such 
conveniences under the level of the 
floor. In different parts of the Market, 
there are four cast-iron pumps, sup- 
plied from beneath by excellent wells ; 
and every evening, as soon as the place 
- is 
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is cleared, a signal bell being sounded 
half an hour previously, the floor is 
well washed and swept by twelve 
scavengers; after which all the gates 
are closed, and two watchmen are 
locked in to guard the property from 
depredation, 
he principal Market-days in Liver- 

| are, Wednesday and Saturday; 

ut there is a considerable Market 
évery day. Mr. J. P. Walker, the Su- 
perintendant, enforces the observance 
of the By-laws framed by the Corpora- 
tion, for the government of the place. 
Of those laws, the principal part affect 
the Dealers, who nrust, of course, duly 
‘study them; but a short abstract of 
‘those in which purchasers and strangers 
are interested may here be useful. Any 
ogo may have provisions weighed 

y authorized Weighers, who have 
two offices on the spot, on paying a 
halfpenny for articles under a bonded 
weight, or a penny per hundred weight, 
if heavier. Butter must not be sold 
by any other weight than sixteen 
ounces to the pound.—Persons employ- 
ing Carriers from the Market, must 
pay them for carrying articles not ex- 
ceeding forty pounds weight, at the 
rate of twopence for the first 400 yards 
distance; threepence, if not exceeding 
800 yards ; fourpence, if not exceeding 
1200 yards; and sixpence ‘for any 

reater distance within the limits of 
the borough: twopence, if detained 
more than half an hour previous to 
being despatched; and twopence, if 
called and not employed. The Carriers 
having badges on their arms are such 
as are registered by the Superintendant, 
On account of good character. Persons 
resorting to the Market, must not 
bring dogs therein, under a penalty of 
ten shillings. : 

Yearcy Rents.—The rentscharged 
in this Market, if the various places be 
taken by the quarter, are as follow: 
Ps 181. per annum; Cellars, 51. ; 
Stalls for Butchers, 8/.; the corner 
ones, 101. ; Vegetable and Fruit Stalls, 
Gl. ; Potatoe-compartments, 3/.; the 
corner ones, 3/. 4s.; Table-compart- 
ments, 1/. 12s.; Bench-compartments, 
12s.; Outer Fish-standings, 8/.; the 
inner ones, 4/. Occupiers of shops 
pay 2/, 12s. per annum, each, for a 
gas-light. 

Brief Particulars, with reference to the 
Ground Plan. 


The six Gates are marked N, in the 
Ground plan. 


The Office marked L, next to the 
centre Gate, in Great Chariotte-streei, 
is_ the Superintendant’s Counting. 
house. 

The Apartment marked K, next to 
Elliot-street, is a Store-room for tools 
and implements. 

The Apartment marked L is the 
Office for the Collectors. 

That marked M is a Room for the 
Market Weighers. 

The Apartment K, next to Roe. 
street, contains a cistern of water. 

The Apartment M, next the centre 
Gate, is another Room for the Market 
Weighers. ° 

The 34 Shops on the left of the 
centre Gate are occupied by Butchers, 
Pork-dealers, &c. Of the other 28 
Shops, 5 are occupied by Fruiterers, 
9 by Fishmongers, and 14 by dealers 
in Salt Provisions, Butter and Cheese, 
and by Bread Bakers, &c. 

The Stalls and Tables throughout 
the Market are occupied as described 
in the Plan, and present a striking and 
beautiful appearance. 

To give an idea of the ease with 
which persons may walk about in the 
Market, it may stated, that the 
central avenue, from end to end, is 
seven yards wide, and the others in 
proportion. 


COUPLAND CASTLE, 
co. NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 
BN pE Wopenovs, receiver of 
the aids North of the Trent, was 
ordered, 8 Dec. to pay all the reasonable 
expences of Thomas de Rokeby, Sheriff 
of Yorkshire, in conveying David to 
the Tower: and on the 10th of the 
same month, Copeland and other per- 
sons Of distinction in the North, were 
summoned to be at Westminster on 
the eve of the Epiphany, to confer with 
the Council about certain iniportant 
State affairs. 

Dec. 15, 1346, John Darcy the 
elder, was ordered to accompany and 
assist Thomas de Rokeby in conduct- 
ing David, and the Earl of Wigton, 
to Londor ; and Dec. 20, Rokeby had 


another urJer to convéy him thither, 
and deliver him to the Constable of 
the ‘Tower, as liad been A ges on by 


indentures tripartite ‘made for that 
ur, These facts seem to beat 
out Mr. Johnes’s suspicions, that Frois- 
sart’s account of Coupland’s Journey 


to Calais is without foundation. 
Edward 
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Edward was not, however, content 
with rewarding Copeland’s fidelity and 
valour with honours and estates; he 

t him into offices of great responsi- 
bitty. From 1347 to 1355, his name 

uently occurs as Governor and Con- 
stable of the Castle of Roxburgh, and 
Sheriff of Roxburghshire; in which last 

rhe had an order to resign these offices 
to Henry de Percy. By an indenture 
between him and the king, made in 
1352, it appears that he had 100/. a 
year as Warden of Roxburgh Castle. 
20 June, 1348, he was one of the 
Commissioners for treating with the 
Scots about prolonging the truces. 17 
Feb. 1352, Williara de Emeldon was 
ordered to resign the Collectorship of 
Roxbureshire, and of the Forests of 
Selkirk, Ettrick, and Peebles, to Coup- 
land; and 26 Feb. in the same year, 
the Treasurer and Barons of the Ex- 
chequer were directed to permit him 
to levy, collect, and receive the fee- 
farm rents, proceeds, and profits of 
Roxburgshire. 

From 1349 to 1355, he was high 

eriffofthe county of Northumberland. 

Sept. 5, 1351, there is an order to 
{upland to keep David de Brus se- 
oof in the Castle of Newcastle, un- 

: Henry de Percy and Ralph de 

Nille agree at Berwick to release 

himt that place, for certain hostages. 

28, 1352, he had directions to 
rete David, who had been _per- 
mitt€to go into Scotland on business, 
at thands of the Bishop of Durham, 
iat Ger Commissioners, and to re- 
4 the hostages for him then 
detaine at ee og 
July, 1353, Peter de Nuttle was 
appoint to convey David de Brus to 

Newcast-upon-T’ ne, and there to 

deliver hn up to Joho de Copeland ; 

and thergis another order of ae same 
date to Capland, as Sheriff of North- 
umberlant to receive that monarch, 
whuse daytof captivity were not, how- 
ever, yet CQnpleted. Negotiations ap- 
peat to hae been fi uently entered 
lato for hi, release; but either the 
sum for his xnsom could not be fixed, 
or the frequent hostilities of his sub- 
}cts on the Inglish borders, or some 
me of aggnndisement, or subtilty of 
State policy, determined Edward still to 
hold him as , hostage, and to keep 
in nd in awe wit apprehensions 
the safety ef a favourite and gallant 
monarch. On the 5th Oct. 1354, the 
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Bishop of Durham and other Com- 
missioners were again empowered to 
receive David from John de Coupland, 
under whose custody he remained ; 
and on the 10th of the’ same month, 
letters were directed to Coupland ‘to 
deliver the King over to the said Com- 
missioners. Five days after, he had 
the following letter :— 


“« The ‘King to his beloved John de 
Coupland, sendeth greeting: — Since we 
have sent certain prelates, peers, and others 
of our noble and faithful subjects to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, to liberate David de 
Bruys now remaining our prisoner in our 
Castle there—we therefore commission and 
command you, that you warn and Cite ‘all 
barons and knights of the said county to be 
present on the day appointed, and to be 
assisting to the said prelates, peers, and 
other our faithful subjects, so long as the 
Scots may resort and continue there about 
the liberation of the said David,” &c. 


Oct. 8, 1354, he was joined with 
Henry de Percy, Ralph de Neville, 
and William Baron of Graystoke, as a 
conservator of the truces on the Eastern 
marches between England and Scot- 
land; and June 11, 1356, he was 
made, in conjunction with Henry de 
Percy, a conservator of the laws and 
privileges of the people of Teviotdale. 

In November 1355 the Scots in 
the night time entered and obtained 

session of the town of Berwick. 
Many of the inhabitants betook them- 
sélves to the Castle, through Douglas’s 
Tower. The English in the Castle 
solicited the aid and advice of Cope- 
land, and with him resolved, that a 
band of men, secretly admitted into 
the Castle for that purpose, should 
enter the town through Douglas" Tower, 
and surprise the Scottish garrison : but 
the Scots, having advice of their design, 
attacked and took the Tower, th 
they failed in their assault upon the 
Castle. 

Jan. 18, 1357, there is an order 
Robert de Tughall, Chamberlain 
Berwick, that the works began upon 
the Tower, called “* Douglas ‘Tower,’ 
near the Castle there, be completed 
out of the Treasury of Berwick, upon 
the view and testimony of John de 
Coupland, and Richard a 

March 20, 1357, John de Coupland 
occurs as Governor of pe ‘and 
employed in overseeing all defects in 
the wells and other =} of the fortifi- 
cations there put into repair. There 
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is also of the same date to the Cham- 
berlain of Berwick, an order to remit 
to Cow a fee-farm of 10s. a year 
out of certain lands and tenements 
granted to him in Berwick, in part 
payment of his.fee for that year as Go- 
vernor of Berwick. And 5 Oct. this 
year, Thomas the son of Robert Erskyn 
was put into his custody at Berwick, 
as one of the hostages for the payment 
of the ransom of David de Bruys. 

There are also several mandates to 
him, respecting the repairs of the walls 
of Berwick ; appointing a market 
without the walls there, to which the 
Scots might have liberty to resort for 
all sorts of merchandize, except war- 
horses, and bows and arrows ; and on 
different other matters relative to that 
town. He appears to have holden the 
office of Warden or Governor of Ber- 
wick, till about 8 June, 1362. 

Nov. 12, 1359, Gilbert Umfranville 
Earl of Angus, and Ralph Neville, 
Wardens of the East Marches, being 
called from their posts on urgent public 
business, Richard Tempest and John 
de Coupland were appointed their lieu- 
tenants during their absence. June 24, 
1360, the king acknowledges to have 
received the third payment of 10,000 
marks for the redemption of David de 
Bruys, at the hands of John de Coup- 
land, Warden of Berwick. 

Oct. 21, 1361, he was appointed 
one of the Wardens of the Marches 
between England and Scotland; and 
22 Nov. in that year, he was re-ap- 
pointed to the sheriffalty of Roxburg- 
shire ; and again, 23 Jan. 1362, wit 
directions to repair the Castle of Rox- 
bane 

une 8, 1362, there is an order to 
him as late Governor of Berwick, to 
deliver up that office to Richard Tein- 

t. And 26 Jan. 1364, Alan de le 
Strother is appointed Warden of the 
Castle, and Sheriff of the county of 
Roxburgh, in the room of John de 
Coupland, deceased. His will is in 
Bishop Hatfield’s Register at Durham, 
and is dated g Oct. 1359, by which he 
spepene Johan his wife, and Roger 

rbett his executors, to whom he 
gave all his lands and s, moveable 
and immoveable, to dispose of as the 

answer to God and his vex f 
The will was proved in Londen by his 
widow, 12 July, 1365.: He died at 
Werk; and was buried at Carham: 
but his widow, 10 March, 1366, ob- 
tained a licence to remove his body 
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from thence to the priory of Kirkham 
in Yorkshire. 

Feb. 15, 1371, the king confirmed 
to his widow certain lands and tene. 
ments in Edrington, with a fishery in 
the Tweed, and the mills of the Castle 
and town of Berwick, and of the ville 
of Edrington, for 10 marks a year, and 
for the term of her life, which posses. 
sions had been granted to her late 
husband before 1339. 

Dec. 12, 1375, and May 28, 1376, 
writs were directed to the Chancellor 
and Chamberlain of Berwick, to en. 
quire what lands she held in Scotland 
on the day of her death, and who was 
her heir. The inquisition on ‘her 
Westmorland estates was taken on 
the Saturday next after the feast of 
Corpus Christi, 1375. 

Among the Strother papers there are 
the following receipts from Johan, 
who was the wife of John de Coup, 
land, which show that she was, durin 
her widowhood, in the receipt of 
profits of lands in Werk :— 

** 1stly. For 178 acres of wheat, grows 
in the fields of Werk, at 6s. per acre; 
acres of barley, at 5s. per acre; 162 
of oats at 4s. per acre; and 60 oxen at/* 
each, sold to Henry del’ Strother for /¢ 
score and nine pounds, four shillings :/ 
at London, 13 July, 40 Ed. III. idly. 
For 1061. 13s. 4d. from the said Hey ¢el 
Strother, for the farm of the Cas and 
Manor of Werk, due at Pentecost l¢ > 
Dated London, 14 July, 45 Ed. ILI /37!- 

April 19. Arcyvs. 
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Hollow my fancie, whither wilt jou go? 


ie is a moot point seiye ba do- 
ric reed of the swains off hames, 
or of Tweed, shall give thigwild and 
melancholy effusion, as a nave strain. 
Theclaim ofour northern frieds, which 
it is not intended to doubt,except for 
poetical justice, appears fonded upon 
the insertion of dhe poem.n part i. of 
Watson’s Choice Collectin of Scols 
Poems, 1706, again 1713. But as there 
introduced, it yields onlynegative evl- 
dence for the right of aypropriation: 
“« Because (says the edior) the one 
half of them were writ by Lieutenant 
Colonel Cleland of Lori Angus’s Re- 
iment, when he was astudent in 
College of Edinburgh, ad 18 years of 
.” This only serves :o establish an 
undoubted claim to the |ast nine stat- 
zas of the poem as there given, wi 
the preceding lines bear strong — 
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nal evidence of flowing from an Eng- 
lish pen. Mr. Campbell in the Spe- 
cimens of the British Poets, vol. iv. 
relying upon the authority of Watson’s 
Collection, eee it as an early 

imen of the Eighteenth Century, 
and without discovering that ano- 
ther specimen, inserted by himself 
earlier in the same volume, is a 
close imitation of Hollow my Fancy, 
&c. This imitation is the acknow- 
ledged roduction of Dr. Wilde, and 
otiled, Alas, poor Scholar, whither 
wilt thou go? &c. It does not require 
strong critical penetration to discern 
the original of the two poems. The 
one commences 
In melancholick fancie, 

Out of myself, 

In the Vulcan dancie, &c. 


The other, 

In a melancholy study, 
None but myself, 

Methought my Muse grew muddy, &c. 

The fact of this parodical attempt 
being founded on a still more popular 

, is confirmed by the following 

fess from a contemporary poet, Ed- 
mund Prestwick, printed with the 
Hippolitus out of Seneca, —— with 
divers other poems, 1651. scanting 
“on himself being lame,” he says, 
Make lamentable verses, tun’d with Oh, 
And comma’d with Axas, which, could they 


‘0 
But cet a on a ballad-singer’s tongue 
Vato Holla my Fancy, might be sung : 
But whatsoere thou henceforth writeth, 
shall 
Serve for waste paper to the Hospital : &c. 

It may therefore be concluded, that 
Hollow my Fancy was one of the very 
few poems worthy preservation, writ- 
ten and popular about the period of 
the Interregnum. Sir W. Scott in- 
serted the whole poem as anonymous 
in the ‘* English Minstrelsy *,” 1810, 
vol. ii. 

A Scottish Verse. 

Sir John Harrington in his Col- 
lection of Epigrams, 1615, has the 
following lines so entitled : 

Rob, Will, and Davy, 

Keep well thy pater noster and ave ; 





* In that elegant selection (vol. oP 


236) is a short poem on ‘‘ Love” by 
Southey, which author afterwards used, 
with trifling variation, in the Curse of Ke- 
hama, and the formed the favourite 
quetation of the critical journals. 
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And if thou wilt the better speed, 
Gang no farther than thy creed: 
Say well, and do none ill, 

And keepe thy self in safety still. 


Thomas Ford (the dramatic writer) 
in his Familiar Letters, 1661, says, 
“There is some reason in the old 
Scotch rithme,” and repeats the above 
without naming authority. But in the 
Mercurius Britannicus, or the English 
Intelligencer, tragi-comedy, 1641, we 
have, probably, the original, as “ that 
old but fatal rime which we once 
heard in Brytany. 

Tacke tent to my saw my sons three 

Rob. Will. and Dave, 

Keepe well your pater and your ave : 
And if you mind your father’s reed 

Stand close to your auld creed. 
But for my daughter Gillon 

I wad she were well bolted with a bridle, 
That leaves her warke to play the clarke ; 

And lets her whele stand idle : 

For it sawes not for she ministers, 

Farriers, nor furriers, 

To descant on the Bible.” 

Ev. Hoop. 


QQ 


Voyace rrom Wick To ABERDEEN. 
By Sir Joun Stncrarr, Barr. 


N Tuesday the 26th of May, 1807, 

I had the honour of being una- 

nimously chosen Member foraheCoun- 

ty of Caithness, with the most flatter- 

ing marks of the confidence and regard 

of the respectable Freeholders, who 
were assembled upon that occasion. 

I proposed to set out next day for 
Edinburgh, — by land or by sea, 
if a favourable opportuni a 
itself; and hasten aneibien ly heard 
that a vessel was to sail in the course 
of the following evening to Aberdeen, 
was tempted to try that mode of con- 
veyance, the wind being fair, and the 
weather promising. 

The vessel lay at the harbour of 
Staxigo, about two miles from Wick, 
but the Master promised to be at the 
entrance of Wick’ Bay on Wednesday 
the 27th at three o’clock. The un- 
certainty of the sea is, however, pro- 
verbial, and this I soon experienced ; 
for, instead of three, it was half-past 
six before the vessel hove in sight; 
Stee Sean Soe of 

e harbour at Staxigo; in cousequence 
of which the ship got out with much 
difficulty, and some hazard. Had there 
been a harbour at Wick,» we —_ 

ve 
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have got, to sea at three o'clock, and 
every thing would have on toa 
wish.—At half-past six 1 got into a 
boat to. be on board of the vessel, 
leaving an shore, with much regret, a 
number of friends who attended me 
to the beach, and who accompanied 
their good wishes for a secteesti voy- 
age with three hearty cheers. There 
was a considerable swell where the 
ship was sailing about, yet by the 
backing of the sails, and other skilful 
manceuvres, the’ boarding was soon 
accomplished, and I found myself in 
The Swift of Aberdeen, Charles Brown 
master, burden 75 tons, with a crew 
consisting of only two men, and two 
boys besides the master.—The vessel 
was almost in ballast, and my own 
servant was the only other passenger. 
Upon enquiring a little into the his- 
tory of the ship, I found, that it had 
formerly been of smaller dimensions, 
but having been wrecked, (no great en- 
couragemient to a fresh-water sailor), 
had been enlarged by Mr. Tower of 
Aberdeen, the owner, to its present 
size. The Master, however, assured 
me that it was a very strong vessel, 
that he had made two voyages in it to 
the Baltic, and that he usually sailed 
in it twice a year from Aberdeen to 
Caithness, and that with a wind not 
more favourable than the present, he 
had performed the voyage in 16 hours. 
He added, that if it were necessary, he 
would land me at Banff, Frasersburgh, 
er any harbour on the opposite coast. 
All hands were now employed in pull- 
img up every sail that could be hoisted. 
When we were out of the shelter of 
Wick Bay, the swell became very 
great, and being across our course, the 
vessel rolled so much, that I soun en- 
riched the Moray Firth with a large 
es wee of a very excellent dinner a 
riend had provided for me at Wick, 
to enable me to bear the fatigues of 
the voyage. I now found it neces- 
saty to ir to the cabin, which turn- 
ed out to be of the humblest deserip- 
tion, in size only six feet by eight.— 
At each side there were places called 
Cabin or Box Beds, but so close, so 
short, and a Sienalet I nee to 

some other expedient for getting 
ras aad accordingly got the chests 
in the cabin arranged close to each 
other, some bedding put over them, 
and with the assistance of some ex- 
cellent blankets, (which a friend at 
Wick, who foresaw how useful they 
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would be, had put on board), con. 
trived to.make as comfortable a couch 
as could be expected in such a vessel, 
After a sleep of some hours, I awaken- 
ed, and anxiously enquired if we were 
near Peterhead, or Aberdeen. “ No,” 
answered the Captain. ‘“‘ We are 
half way across the: Moray Firth: it 
became a dead calm about 10 o'clock, 
and has continued so for these eight 
hours,” (it was then about six o’clock 
in the morning). But, he added, “a 
breeze is rising to the Eastward which 
is much in our favour.”—As EF had 
taken nothing for some time, he pro- 
posed breakfast. I had some sea stores 
with me, as cold meat, wine, and spi- 
rits, but had forgot a more material 
article, zea. I would recommend it 
therefore to any person who may be 
induced to‘take a similar excursion, 
not to neglect having some tea, sugar, 
and a bottle of milk or cream, among 
the other stores they carry with them, 
As it was, I was obliged to put up 
with the contents of the Captain’s 
lockers, as he called them, which could 
not be expected to furnish articles of 
the very best quality.—In fact, the sv- 
gar was uncommonly brown, and the 
tea remarkable for the darkness of ils 
colour. No milk or cream was to be 
had, one broken pewter spoon answer- 
ed all the purposes of the table. My 
servant, whose experience in sea voy- 
ages had never gone beyond the ex- 
tent of the Queensferry, had very early 
found it necessary to take shelter in 
one of the cabin beds, where he Jay 
quite sick,‘ and when urged to share 
in the repast, declared it was impos- 
sible; the very sight of the break- 
fast having increased his sickness. “| 
see,” (says the honest Captain, for his 
consolation), *‘ that it will be impos- 
sible to make a sailor of you.” ‘The 
Captain did the honours of the tea- 
table with much adroitness and good- 
humour ; and though rather sick, 8 wes 
tempted to take two cups af his brown 
petafions am it assured me would 
oO me ethen proposed going 
on dan Whines ok that it te 
very fine mornjng, and that the fresh 
air prevented, and even cured sickness. 
Such an argument was not to be re- 
sisted, and, accordingly, I got upon 
deck ; but during the time we were 
at breakfast, the weather had changed. 
The slight breeze had become a vio- 
lent gale, and so intolerably cold, that 
else Seee Gna 
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ther ‘in order to procure warmth, and 
was at last glad to return to my old 
birth. The closeness of the air there 
soon made me disgorge the little break- 
fast I had taken, and | stomach was 
completely cleared of all its contents, 
in which state it remained for about 
twelve hours. 

Sea sickness is supposed to be healthy. 
The Captain has known several who 
‘have taken a sea voyage in the summer- 
season for the benefit of their health, 
and have derived advantage from it, 
though they have sometimes thrown 
up blood. It has certainly been found 
of use in various disorders, bat the 
vessels, more especially in cases of de- 
bility, ought to be famished with more 
iecetasions than the Swift of 
Aberdeen. 

From eight in the morning till 
eight in the evening, I lay on m 
chest couch, unable to write or read, 
with nothing to look at but a small 
dirty cabin, or black clouds, through 
a damp sky-light. Nothing at the 
same time was to be heard but the 
trampling of seamen upon the deck, 
the creeking of ropes, and the fury of 
the elements. It was a state there- 
fore abundantly uncomfortable. About 
12 o'clock we got off Frasersburgh. 


“Js it possible to land, “Captain?” 
He answered, *‘ No, the wind ‘blows 
30 fresh, that no boat can venture out.” 
About four o'clock we got abreast of 


Peterhead. ‘*Can we get a boat or 
sail'into the harbou ‘?”’ I cried. ‘No, 
not a boat is to be seen, and as to get- 
ting into the harbour, that cannot be 
attempted, for I see a vessel already 
upon the rocks.’”” I then desired the 
Captain ‘to push away for Aberdeen, 
whete I hoped he would be more suc- 
cessful. 

Even at Aberdeen, though better 
protected, no pilot-boat could venture 
oat beyond the bar. The tide, how- 
éver, was in, and the master knew the 
entrance'so well, that he sailed in with- 
out hesitation, and we were safely 
moored about eight in the evening. 
Unable to walk, ‘f sent for a carriage, 
and ordered a dinner to be ready at the 
Inn as soon as ible. On the re- 
commendation of the Captain, it con- 
sisted of barley broth, boiled fish, 
(white fish is better than salmon), and 
2 boiled fowl. My stomach, however, 
Was not ted to take much non- 
rishment, and it ‘required to be ve 
tenderly and cautiously .déalt with 
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after so thuch sickness. 1 ‘tried white 
wine negus, but I believe that mulled 
port would have been better. 

On the whole, notwithstanding 
some unpleasant ‘circumstances, the 
voyage may be accounted rather for- 
tunate than otherwise, ‘more especially 
towards the conchusion, ‘in getting ‘so 
well into the harbour of Aberdeen, 
considering the weather, and 'the late- 
ness of the hour; for if we had not got 
in at that time, it would have ‘been 
necessary, either to have attempted the 
Firth of Forth, or to have beat about 
all night in the bay of Aberdeen ih 
squally weather. 

Several reflections have ‘occurred ‘in 
consequence of this naval excursion. 

1. The advantage'to be derived froth 
the intended harbours along ‘the East 
coast of Scotland, to the navigation df 
that part of the kingdom, seems abun- 
dantly evident; for if there had been 
a harbour at Wick, the voyage would 
have been performed in sixteen, in- 
stead of twenty-five hours. 

2. It is much disputed, whether it 
is better to go the whole, ‘or'at Teast 
part of the road to and from Caith. 
ness, by sea or land. Were there har- 
bours along the coast, a traveller might 
be sometimes tempted, by very ‘favour- 
able weather, to cross the M 
Firth in a good vessel, -but‘in beri 
I would prefer travelling 10@ miles 
land, to even 50 by'sea, the ‘sick- 
ness being extremely distressing, the 
duration of the voyage uncertain, and 
the risk much greater. 

3. ‘When a voyage is undertaken, 
every preparation should ‘be made to 
render it as comfortable ‘as possible, 
by laying in tea, and other articles 
weve mentioned, and securing clean 
bedding if possible. 

4. Many means have been recom- 
mended for preventing’ sickness at sea, 
as the smell of lemons, of fresh earth, 
of saffron, &c. But in bad weather, 
rolling about in a ‘small vessel, and 
breathing the unwholesomeatmosphere 
of a confined and damp cabin, with 
the effluvia of perhaps bilge water, 
and other nauseous articles, sickness 
can hardly be avoided by any 
unaccustomed to the sea. ‘A little’ tea} 
or = negus, is sometimes of use for 
making the puking less severe. 

5. It is necessary, after a voyage ac- 
companied with sickness, to treat the 
stomach with a deal of attention. 
Nothing cold or heavy should be taker 


for 
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for at least a day or two after the voy- 
is over. e meat taken should 
be light, and easily digestible, and the 
_liquids, as well as the solids, should be 
warm. On the whole, I am rather 
inclined to think, that sea sickness, 
for a shori time, and with proper pre- 
cautions afterwards, may contribute 
to health. 
6. Without having been at sea, it 
is impossible to form an idea of the 
hardships of the seafaring life. One 


of the sailors remarked to me that the - 


coast of Caithness was not amiss, when 
there are 16 hours of day, and only eight 
of night ; but as there are no safe har- 
bours in the neighbourhood, it is‘dread- 
ful in stormy weather, when there are 
only eight hours of day, and 16 hours 
of night. The master said, that nei- 
ther he, nor any of the sailors got to 
bed, except when they were in har- 
bour, the crew being so few; but that 
they slept any where on the deck, 
(wherever they could find a place to 
lay their heads on), that they might 
be ready on a moment's notice. Every 
body knows that it is much more dan- 
gerous to sail along a coast, with the 
risk of encountering shoals and rocks, 
than in the open sea; and along the 
East coast of Scotland in particular, 
there is hardly a bay or promontory 


one passes that is not aeinquiohes 


by some unfortunate shipwreck, and 
consequently the passing along them 
does not furnish the most pleasing re- 
flections. 

7. Captain Brown, who seems to 
be an intelligent, as well as a worthy 
man, gave me also some information 
regarding the coast of Caithness, and 
the fisheries in its neighbourhood. He 
thinks that the herring spawn on the 
coast, and that the fish caught there 
do not come from other places. They 
are seldom to be met with on the op- 
posite coasts of Banff or Moray, ex- 
cepting sometimes a small shoal off 
Frasersburgh. The high land and 
the deep water upon the coast of Caith- 
ness furnish shelter for fish, and. ac- 
count for their abundance there ; but 
unfortunately the same circumstance 
is extremely unfavourable to the for- 
mation of harbours calculated for the 

ion of the vessels that may be 
employed to catch them. There is no 
coast than that of Caithness from 
shoals and sunk rocks, but many 
wrecks happen there, not only owing 
to the want of safe harbours, but also 


to another circumstance, (which might 
easily be obviated by the erection of a 
light-house, or some other building); 
namely, the great resemblance be. 
tween Noss Head and Duncan’s Bay 
Head, in so much that Keiss Bay is 
often mistaken for the entrance of 
Pentland Firth, and the vessel who 
falls into that error can hardly escape 
shipwreck. 

0 conclude, I thought it a pity not 
to endeavour to derive some advantage 
even from this short voyage, though it 
was almost entirely spent in sleep or 
in sickness. 


Edinburgh, 1st June, 1807. 


It strikes me Capt. Brown’s obser. 
vation has a foundation by analogy; 
we know salmon come to the rivers 
where their progenitors had deposited 
their spawn. have always heard 
that the fish of the Spey, of Dive, 
Findhorn, &c. were distinguishable 
from each other, in shape, or propor- 
tion, Size, and flavour. 


ge 
Mr. Urpan, August 5. 

| HAVE tead the different queries 

aos observations contained in re 
valuable pages upon the subject of the 
Cherubic S <o with great interest, 
and awaited for some time the appear- 
ance of any remarks likely to throwa 
light upon the question. The conside- 
ration of the matter in all its bearings 
belongs rather to the deeply-read The- 
ologian ; yet little qualified as I am, J 
cannot refrain from laying before you 
my ideas, and most happy shall I feel 
to see that they elicit notice from 
others, better qualified than myself 
to communicate information upon 3 
subject of considerable importance. It 
certainly is taking a very narrow view 
of the case, simply to enquire at what 
zra the symbols ef the Lion, the Ox, 
the Man, and the Eagle, were applied 
to the four Evangelists, which we have 
ofien seen associated in prints with 
their effigies; because such commu- 
nication would open no view of the 
way in which they were used and ap- 
plied, a matter of primary importance, 
as probably involving some object of 
religious improvement, ‘The exact point 
of time at which such facts originate, 
is, usually, the most difficult to ascer- 
tain and decide, being generally trans- 
mitted by, and resti n traditional 
authority ; but I iy accord with 


your Correspondent, “R.C.” p. 392, 
in 
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in considering them as from 
So bics of Ezekiel, and not from 
the Standards of the Israelites ; in fact 
there is no und whatever to be 
found in Scripture for placing these 
Symbols in the Stan of the Is- 
raelites, and the notice of them prin- 
cipally appears in the Rabbinical writ- 
ings of Ebn Ezra and Jonathan, who, 
not contented with arranging the four 
Jeading symbols under the four lead- 
ers of the camp, proceed also to ap- 

priate a stan se to each tribe, 12 
in number; they, however, disagree 
upon the exact symbols used, Jona- 
than asserting that the tribe of Dan 
bore a basilic on its standard (the sa- 
cred asp of Egypt), while Ebn Ezra 
argues that the symbol of Dan was an 
eagle, so that most probably the whole 
matter existed only in their own glos- 
ses. Sir William Drummond, indeed, 
has also treated of the twelve tribes of 

bearing the symbolic standards, 
in his fanciful and pernicious work, 
“The CEdipus Judaicus,” which needs 
only to be honoured with the impri- 
matur of Benbow’s piratical press, to 
be equally prized with its compeer, 
the sixpenny Cain: building, how- 
ever, upon the reveries of Dupuis, Sir 
William attempts to deduce these 
standards from the twelve Zodaical 
signs, and in one point they assuredly 
accord, tn their number, but eomning 
can be more strained and conjectura 
than he becomes in the other parts of 
his argument. 

Thus much may be fairly assumed, 
that at whatever epoch these emblems 
were applied to the Evangelists, they 
expressed the sense in which the Fa- 
thers held them, and the import and 
meaning in which they understood the 
therubic emblematical forms; it is also 
a matter of deep interest to reflect 
that these mystic representations run 
throughout the whole series of the di- 
vine economy. Taking the true mean- 
ing and sense of the Hebrew words of 
the text, they will appear to have been 
the same at the gate of Paradise ; as 
‘they were in the sacred adytum of the 
Ta cle in the Wilderness ; and in 
the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s tem- 

e; they were seen in his vision, and 
minutely described by the prophet 

iel; and they were also parts of 
grand scene vouchsafed to the fa- 
voured St. John, of the rep and 
Throne of God, prefiguring the end 
Gewr. Mac. August, 1322. 
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of this state of human trial, and ‘the 
restoration of our race to their for- 
feited privileges of immortality, In 
what way these gratifying andenpor 
ant considerations arise out of the,in- 
vestigation into the neal of these 
symbols, will be the subject of my 
next communication; and, as is not 
unusual with matter of sacred origin, 
the <7 into these early manifes- 
tations of the divine government, will, 
I flatter myself, evidently throw an in- 
teresting light upon some of the lead- 
ing symbols of the P. World, and 
show that they copied them, with many 
otheg of their leading tenets and cere- 
monies, from the pure sources of the 
Patriarchal dispensation. 

Looking at the subject in this light, 
and weighing the symbolic sense where- 
in these types were most bly be- 
stowed on the four Evangelists, I should 
consider that no writers of the Chris- 
tian Church were more likely to have 
adopted these emblems than the dis- 
ciples of the Alexandrian school, know- 
ing, as we do, from the works of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, as well as of Ori- 
gen, how deeply they were read in Pa- 
gan learning, and how strongly th 
were addicted to a vein of allegorizing 
all the Christian doctrines. E. 


Mr. Ursay, August 5. 

REAT men, in whatever sphere 
they move, generally experience 

the envy of their own age, but on the 
other hand, they are sure to be amply 
repaid by the gratitude of posterity. 
This debt is, in every respect, a na- 
tional one. The Statesman, whose 
wisdom has saved his country, and the 
naval and military commanders, who 
have overcome her enemies, are en- 
titled to, and enjoy public honours and 
rewards ; their descendants are not un- 
frequently maintained from the reve. 
nues of the State, and all the fascina- 
tions attendant on wealth and nobility 
surround and render them respectable. 
And shal] those to whom Greece and 
Rome would have dedicated crowns, 
and erected statues, those who have 
instructed their fellow men by lessons 
of appt | who have employed their 
time in adorning the literature of their 
nation, and occupied their genius with 

making their native la 

and conspicuous, pass away. without 
notice, and their posterity remain un- 
hoaoured ? 2 
‘° 
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To the credit of England, the mu- 
nificence of Addison and Queen Ca- 
roline were extended to the daughter 
of Milton, while his grand-daughter 
wag snatched from want and obscurity, 
and the nation, assembled as it were 
in a crowded theatre, presented her 
with a donative, to which Johnson, 
the stickler for monarchy, most gene- 
rously contributed, thus offering up 
an oblation to the offended shade * of 
the great republican, and largely, but 
sincerely acknowledging, that genius 
is confined to no political creed. 

The name of Dryden, the other 
great poet of the last century, has also 
a just claim to public gratitude, and it 
is to be lamented, that he did not ex- 
perience all the attention his merits 
entitled him to from his contempo- 
raries ; for we find him expressing him- 
self with an indignation, in which after 
the lapse of more than a century, we 
reluctantly participate, “that he has 
few thanks to pay his stars that he was 
born among Englishmen!” His memo- 
Pk however, has been amply avenged, 
or he is now not only considered as 
the first t of his time, but also as 
“the father of English Criticism ;” 
the Bard, who gave elegance and ma- 
jesty to our versification, and the au- 
thor who laid down rules for the 
Drama, and subjected composition to 
the test of fixed and certain principles. 

Such a man as this does honour to 
his age and country, and concerning 
his palativen; the public cannot be in- 
different. 

The Drydens are supposed to have 
come originally from Scotland; but 
they must have settled in Northamp- 
tonshire some time before the disso- 
lution of the Monasteries by Henry 
VIII. being then in possession of Ca- 
nons Ashby, which is still their favou- 
rite-place of residence. Like the other 

t English families, it profited, by 
the dispersion of the lazy ecclesiastical 
drones, who devoured the honey pro- 
duced by the working bees, and be- 
came possessed of one of their con- 





* Dr. Johnson was accused of patronising 
the forgeries of Lauder, intended to lessen 
the reputation of Milton ; and Sir John Haw- 
kins, per rather rashly, asserts, that it 
wes rather ode ong to the great Poet's 
political princi a love of truth. The 
great Lexicogiapher, however, his con- 

in respect to the grand-daughter, wiped 


sway every suspicion of this nature. 


a 


ventual hives, with the land annexed 
the former has not been pulled down 
above thirty years, 

Erasmus Dryden, - SO named 
from the great Erasmus, with whom 
he cultivated an acquaintance, was 
made a Baronet by JamesI. His eld. 
est son, Sir John, distinguished him- 
self in a civil capacity, during the Ci- 
vil Wars; his third settled at Tich- 
marsh, and had two children, one of 
which was John Dryden, the great 
Poet, about whom Dr. Johnson has 
made many mistakes, particularly con- 
cerning his patrimony, of which he 
denied the existence, and contradicted 
the better authority of Derrick, his 
former biographer, who seems to have 
been well-informed, at least on this 
subject t. 

The present Lady Dryden, the subject 
of this article, is the great-great grand. 
daughter of the third son of Sir Erasmus, 
Baronet. He settled at Tichmarsh, in 
Northamptonshire, as before related, 
and had two sons, John Dryden, Esq. 
mentioned above, and Erasmus, after- 
wards Sir Erasmus Dryden. The fa. 
mily estate was at length separated 
from the title, and left to this lady's 

randfather, the Poet’s younger bro- 

ther; but the estate and title were 
again united in the person of her late 
uncle, Edward Dryden, Esq. after. 
wards Sir Edward Dryden, Bart. 

The grand niece of the English 
poet received an education admirably 
calculated to make her a good- wife, 
and an excellent mother. Her per- 
son, though not tall, was formed with 
great symmetry, her features were re- 
gular, and her complexion possessed 
all the bloom incident to youth and 
a life spent in the country. With 
such accomplishments, added to the 
prospect of a large fortune, it is not 
to be wondered that she had many 
admirers. She, however, preferred 
John Turner, Esq. (then an officer 
in the guards, and second son of Sir 
Edward Turner, of Ambroseden, in 
Oxfordshire, a gentleman at that time 
no less remarkable for the elegance of 
his dress and address, than he was 
always for the sprightliness of his con- 





t+ The Writer of this article is in pos- 


,session of some curious and authentic par- 


ticulars, never yet published, concerni 
birth, situation, and opinions of the Poet, 
which he intends soon to lay before the 
public. 

versation,) 
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yersation,) to the rest of her suitors, 

and accompanied her hand with some 

circumstances bordering on romantic 
erosity. 

On the death of the Dowager Lady 
Dryden, Mr. Turner came into a large 
estate by his Lady, and was first 
knighted, and then made a baronet, 
having previously assumed his wife’s 
maiden name. e, however, did not 
long enjoy either his honours or his 
fortune ; for he was cut off in April 
1797, to the great sorrow and regret 
of his family and his friends. 

Nd sooner did this melancholy event 
occur, than Lady Dryden, abjuring all 
the folly and parade of a great capital, 
retired to the paternal mansion, where 
she now affords a noble example to the 
mothers of the present age; as she is 
entirely occu ial, not in the frivolous 
dissipation of the times, but in the edu- 
cation of her children; and the ma- 

ment of their fortune. 

ndignant at the relaxation of disci- 
pline, and the neglect of morals, which 
too often prevail in our great schools, 
as well as in the Universities, she is 
educating her eldest son, Sir Edward, 
under her own eye. Having a numerous 
family, and being sensible that this 
nation has been rendered great by com- 
merce, she scorns the prejudices gene- 
rally attendant on birth, and surveying 
human affairs, through the medium of 
amasculine understanding, she hopes 
to see her younger children extend 
that trade, which at once increases 
the riches, and constitutes the glory 
of her country. 


Mr. Ursan, August 6. 
AM an Englishman and a Chris- 
tian. I need say no more to sa- 

tisfy you and every rational enquirer 
that my principles are loyal, and my 
disposition charitable. There are three 
characteristics of my country. Go- 
vernment has had, and will have, my 
conscientious support in every mea- 
sure connected with the welfare of the 
People, and yet I am no party man— 
I can see error and lament it—l am 
not so much of an Uléra as to blind 
myself to the faults of any Administra- 
tion—nor so alive to the morbid sen- 
sibility of modern patriots, as not to 
feel that sympathy may run into a 
dangerous disease, and liberality be- 
come a most uncharitable principle. 

Thus much it seemed necessary to 

say, before I propose a question, which 
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in the estimation of many good men, 
deserves consideration in a political, 
moral, and rational view of it. 

The condition of the Poor in Ire- 
land is most deplorable, and to tarn 
coldly, and with indifference from 
their petitions in the dreadful moment 
of their distress, is a thing impossible— 
it is not in nature to do so. Some, 
indeed, will say, their treasons and 
their crimes are justly, and not more 
than justly visited, even by their sore 
afflictions, and that it is only common 
me to let them suffer a short 
esson of adversity, to teach them a 
better conduct for the future. That 
the lower classes of this unhappy Peo- 
ple have been deluded of late mto very 

orrible atrocities, and that death it- 
self were but an inadequate measure 
of punishment for crimes almost un- 
paralleled in the annals of a civilized 
and Christian country, is most true ; 
but that we are therefore to sit by and 
watch the infliction of torture, and 
the operation of despair, without of- 
fering to administer consolation or 
support to the sufferer, is absolutely 
irreconcilable with our feelings and 
our profession as men and Christians. 
The inhuman savage, who, to gra- 
tify religious phrenzy, would glut his 
eye with the writhings of agony on the 
rack, in some poor creature con- 
demned and suffering for his virtues, 


had still some compunctious feelings, 


and would spare the extreme of mi- 
sery, and give the coup de grace, be- 
fore nature was screwed up to the last 
point of torture; and when we know 
that so many of our fellow creatures 
are absolutely dying from the want of 
common necessaries, and starving 
while we are in the midst of abund- 
ance—it is not possible to hesitate— 
the impelling power of benevolence 
impinges with a momentum not to 
be resisted—the Vis Inertia, or Jus- 
licta, is as nothing, and we are car- 
ried with incalcalable rapidity to the 
object so deserving all our care. For 
= I would deny all fellowship 
of love or courtesy with the cold and 
selfish heart, which in an hour like 
this, would seek into the cause of the 
calamity, before he administered the 
medicine that might give instant, 
though it were only temporary relief. 


But, Mr. Urban, this is not the 
tion, our fellow subjects are perihiog 
from the want of that with which God 


hath blessed us in abundance, and we 
: must 
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must give as we would have it given 
to us; and, indeed, well has the call 
been answered, and strong and full 
has been the stream of Christian be- 
nevolence—may it continue to pour 
forth consolation and life throughout 
our sister land—may it never cease to 
flow so long as there is misery to be 
relieved, or the life of an individual 
to be preserved. But I am tedious, 
and will come to the point, a question 
not invidiously asked, or in any spi- 
rit of proud superiority, or from party- 
views, or selfish interest, or unchari- 
table suspicion, but only that the truth 
may be seen and known; and that 
those persons who have done well may 
not be unjustly censured, as if they 
had looked with indifference on the 
calamities of their own countrymen, 
their own people, their own a. 
There is Sa given to us a long and 
glorious list to sanctify the character 
of our country, and there is scarcely a 
little village in the kingdom, I believe 
not one, which has not thrown into 
the common treasury of national be- 
nevolence more than a small and soli- 
tary token of brotherly love and Chris- 
tian charity. It is only therefore rea- 
sonable to ask, what is the amount of 
a apr and benefactions made 
locally by the great Janded proprietors 
in Ireland, or by the still greater pro- 
rietors, the absentees in England? 

have reason to believe that the state- 
ment would be a record of most un- 
bounded mercy, and that the sums 
contributed, and the relief administer- 
ed, have been commensurate with the 
miseries and the wants on one side, 
and with the opulence, the duties, and 
the sympathy of the other. Still the 
record should be made, and we should 
see that Englishmen are not the only, 
or the chief benefactors of Ireland in 


the time of her peril, and in the sea- 
son of her despair. K. 


Mr. Urnsan, August 7. 

S ls precocity of intellect, which 

to many gives promise of future 
excellence, affords me no satisfaction. 
I have lived long, and have been con- 
versant with the human mind at all 
stages and in all conditions of life. 
Man has been my chief study, and the 
texture, complexion, and capability 
of his ing, have afforded me 
constant sources for enquiry and argu- 
ment—and I declare upon a long ex- 
perience, that I have never yet found 


(Aug. 
the forward boy, to be advanced in 
more mature years one single step 
nd his cotemporaries. 

me spirits shew themselves in 
greater strength, even in very infancy, 
than others do; but then they become 
stationary, or decline sooner than those 
pr cammeg curious plants of a rare 
and costly nature, —— forward b 
judicious cultivation, they put forth 
all their beauties at a season, when 
others keep the cautious capsule closed, 
and perfect the inward structure be- 
fore they expose themselves to general 
observance. 

I do not, therefore, send you the 
following little theme as a production 
of great skill, or very wonderful saga- 
city in an infant girl—but only to 
satisfy the feelings of a parent delighted 
with the unexpected developement of 
sound good sense, in a beloved and 
amiable child. 

There is ro particular point in this 
little effort to catch applause from the 
Philosopher ; but there is a plain de- 
claration of knowledge and sound faith 
made in terms not unhappily conceiv- 
ed, or weakly expressed. 

Blessed in a wife, whose natural 
talents are of the highest order of ex- 
cellence, and whose acquirements are 
more substantially useful than those 
we commonly meet with, as we range 
the walks of fashionable life, I cheer. 
fully commit to her sole guidance and 
conduct the entire education of my 
girls, and most admirably has she jus- 
tified my confidence, in thus entrust- 
ing to her the important charge. A 
fond father and an affectionate hus- 
band, of some five and twenty years 
and more, will babble, friend Urban, 
and you are not of that fastidious order 
to condemn that —— which prates 
with pleasure of domestic happiness. 

My daughter is in her fifteenth year, 
a creature more volatile, more inno- 
cent, or more full of harmless gaity 
and a thoughtless spirit, did never 
dance in the summer’s noon-day beam; 
and I cautioned her mother to be ex- 
tremely particular in the modes and 
measures of instruction re ee 0 
to her previous to the then a) ing 
Confirmation ;and by gentle Part foreible 
admonition, to bring her mind into a 
serious mood, fit for sober and 
solemn meditation; thus imposing @ 
task I considered hardly to be accom- 
plished. What then was my surprize 
and joy, when this dear child put the 

enclosed 


. 
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enclosed into my hand, and 
gssured me, sutiheut en assistance 
whatsoever in the composition, or any 
other help than she derived in the daily 
course of her studies, she had, by de- 
gre of her mother, thrown her thoughts 
er;—** and my dear papa,” said 
“in putting them inte your 
hands, I shall not fear the criticisms 
a severe judge.” 
“My wife i assures ine she 
has not corrected even the punctua- 
tion of a single sentence; and I as 
slemnly protest, that I could not 
round a period, or erase a letter, to 
make the whole more acceptable to 
f, or more worthy of my darling 
gil. Was it the production of another 
man’s child, I should still read it with 
infinite satisfaction ; and perhaps you 
may not consider it undeserving a page 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Yours, &c. 


Own ConFIRMATION. 


Confirmation is the ratification of 
the vows made for us at our Bap- 
tism, by our Godfathers and God- 
mothers, when we are to take all re- 
sponsibility on ourselves—and which 
ceremon 


all, at a certain age, are 
bound to attend. Those who have 
done wrong and repent of their trans- 
gressions, feel it still more incumbent 
on them to do so than others, and 
look forward to it, and receive comfort 
fom knowing that in this they are 
doing their duty—and those who have 
done good, from a consciousness of 
having done well, gain fresh strength 
fo continue in the path they have 


The great end of Confirmation is to 

us for the Holy Communion, 

in receiving which we shall feel our 

minds and bodies strengthened by the 

payers and pious exhortations there 

to us—and in knowing that we 

we doing that which is expressly com~- 
manded by our blessed Saviour. 

Do we not, when we receive the 
Lord's Supper, offer up our souls and 
bodies as a lively sacrifice to God?— 
and will it not be a crime at such a 
moment, to have our hearts filled with 
vanity, or any thought but of that 
merciful God who sent his only Son to 
take upon him our sins? Let us, 
therefore, continue in the practice of 
those Comthandments laid down for 
ws in the Catechism—for if we do 
follow them, shall we not be worthy 
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of that divine protection promised us 
by Jesus Christ? 

When we come to the Holy Table 
to communicate with our God, and to 
confess those sins into which our pas- 
sions or thoughtlessness have hurried 
us, Ought we not to be sincere, and to 
beg for forgiveness at the mercy seat of 
Him, who never fails to listen to those 
who call upon him in faith and sin- 
cerity ? 

Having performed this sacred rite, 
let us return to our accustomed duties 
with renovated spirits and determina- 
tions of future amendment and perse- 
verance in well-doing, and we may 
be assured of God's assistance in our 
endeavours, through the merits of his 
only son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Yours, &c. seee 


Mr. Unsan, Tottenham, Aug. 10. 

AS the account in your Supplement 
(vol. XCII. i. p. .) of 

the tools necessary for obtaining water 
by boring *, differs in some degree from 
those used under my direction in this 
neighbourhood, and as the system of 
boring for water is likely to become 

neral, I send you a further account of 
the tools, and method of using {them. 
The auger as described by “‘ W**” is 
the same as used by me, but the 
rods instead of being four feet long, 
should be twenty feet, and have no 
joints but where they screw into each 
other. 

This system of boring has been 
greatly improved by the or plat- 
orm being made 17 or 18 feet high, 
so as to allow the rods to be drawn at 
once from the surface of the bore, to 
the top of the platform or stage, by 
the windlass ; thereby avoiding the 
trouble of shifting the dogs two or 
three times within the intermediate 
space between the joints—these joints 
are at least one inch larger than the rod. 

The chisel should always be the 
same size as the auger, otherwise the 
hole would not be punched mie | 
large so as — the auger to wor 
its way, for the purpose of bringin 
the pliveriaed Pov which the ¢ ioct 
causes by its operation. The method 
of using the chisel is this the men 


* This ingenious method of obtaining 
water was first proposed by a French Philo- 
sopher. 

+ The tools mentioned by our correspon- 
dent “« W**” are the same as those used 
in Lancashire and Leicestershire. mse 

that 
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that are at the windlass draw it up 
about six inches, then let it suddenly 
down, and the moment it touches the 
rock, the man at the handles gives 
it a turn, thereby cutting the sides of 
the hole perfectly round and smooth— 
thus by keeping good and equal time, 
- the work is done with much ease and 
certainty. 
_ The auger is turned, or, in other 

words, the boring is done by the man 
below, and not by the two men 
above ; their business is simply to draw 
up and let down the rods by means of 
a two handled common well roller, 
fixed to the stage. Sometimes, when 
at great depths, there are two men 
below as well as above. There is no 
need for any particular scale to be ob- 
served as to the filling of the auger, 
for it cannot excavate so many inches 
of solid earth as will be found in the 
auger when pulled up; for instance, 
the quantum of solid earth to be raised 
is three inches, or, if you please, nine 
inches, being the general poe by which 
round bodies are calculated ; viz. three 
times its diameter. Now as the inte- 
rior of the auger is reduced by means 
of the thickness of iron necessary for 
its proper strength, full half an inch in 
the diameter, the space is reduced 
where the excavated earth is deposited 
in the auger to seven inches and a half; 
therefore, if you could possibly com- 
press the earth, when worked into the 
auger, to as close a body as before it 
was disturbed, still it would fill seven 
inches of the auger, when six only is 
raised from its original state, the dif- 
ference of the interior and the exterior 
of the auger being one sixth ; but as it 
is impossible to press the earth when 
once removed into so small a compass 
as hefore, you will find that if the 
auger makes a distance of six inches, 
the quantity contained in the auger 
will be nearly twelve. I have watched 
its progress often, and never found it 
to make more than 15 inches, and 
then the auger, which was 30 inches, 
was always full, and very often filled 
ata much less distance; neither is a 
scale necessary, as the auger when full 
turns with so much ease, that the man 
working it immediately gives orders 
for its being pulled up. 

In regard to the pipes used in this 

, where there are land-sprin 

the first one is generally cast iron, suf- 
ficiently large to admit the auger. to 
work within it; and as the earth is 
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(Aug, 
excavated, the pipe is driven down til] 
it has passed the land-springs, and got 
a firm bedding in the clay. The tin 
pipes are not used till the boring js 
done; they are generally made jn 
lengths of 10 feet each, and the same 
size as the bore. The first which js 
to reach the spring, is mostly "perfo- 
rated with holes; before this one dis. 
appears, the next is soldered on to it, 
and so on, till the whole are passed 
down the bore, and becomes one pipe, 
from the bottom to the top. 

After these pipes are _ in the 
bore, a shell is generally used for the 
purpose of getting out the sand which 
may have accumulated at the bottom 
of the pipes; this is simply a tin tube 
about be feet long, and within four 
inches of the bottom is a common 
pene See or valve, thus by allow. 
ing the end to fall upon the sand with 
a sudden motion, it will collect a con. 
siderable quantity of sand and water; 
this is repeated for some time by means 
of a cord which is tied to the hanile 
at the upper end of the shell; after 
that, a small but very long tin pumps 
employed for the purpose of drawin, 
the water with more than its natu 
velocity, by which means the sand is 
drifted up and discharged with the 
water, by the impetus which the weight 
of the reservoir gives to it, the height 
of water being reduced in the bore 
many feet by the assistance of the 


pump. 

As I have had several letters on this 

subject, since the account of the Springs 

and Fountains at Tottenham first ap- 

peared in your Magazine, the insertion 
i 


of this w 
at once. 


Mr. Urnay, Aug. 12, 

S beaer currency of nations is a subject 

of such vast importance, it is 90 
interwoven with all laws and institu- 
tions, its condition is so intimately 
connected with the elevation or depres- 
sion of the State, that every attempt to 
shew how national currency can be 
rendered perfect ought to excite atten- 
tion. Such an attempt is the object 
of my present communication. 

I presume it to be an axiom, that 
the perfection of money would be its 
invariability : but hitherto, this qua- 
lity seems to have been consi as 
desirable rather than attainable. The 
reason is, that men have always been 
seeking after an invariability of value 


which 
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which gold no more than any thing 


else can , and overlooking its 
jnvariability as a standard of price, 
which from the function assigned to 
it, it does . (See your Maga- 
‘gine Yor Oct. 1820, p. 317, and several 
subsequent numbers. ) 

My own opinion of the matter stands 
thus:—Zo prevent the occurrence of 
depreciation, is a work both simple and 
easy; to re-establish currency when it 
has become depreciated, is a work of 
great labour, inconvenience, and ex- 

e; to repair the evils of deprecia- 
tien, after they have happened, is im- 
possible. 4 : 

The basis of currency in all nations 
js now nearly similar; the precious 
metals, as they are called by distinc- 
tion, being everywhere chosen for that 

ut the necessities of com- 

merce, and the ingenuity of modern 
times, have introduced a new species 
of money ;—the promise to pay in a 
great measure, supplies the place of 
actual payment, and where confidence 
is unimpaired, the circulation of the 
ise promotes the circulation of 
commodities with greater facility. But, 
both the principal and its representa- 
tive—the coin, and the promise to pay 
in coin, are liable, in various ways, to 
depreciation. Coins, by wear and by 
iniquity, become deficient in weight. 
The promise to pay may be doubted ; 
and moreover it ye be deficient in 
proportion to any deficiency in its 
principal: and I jet also add, that 
thé promise to pay may have a varying 

ice, which gold (where gold is a 

tender) cannot. From these cir- 
cumstances, it is evident there may 
arise, in each, a diminution of value. 
Respecting the first, the depreciation 
of coin, it may be said, and truly said, 
it requires nothing but vigilance 

in the ruling power to prevent it ; and 
indeed, the evils of a depreciated cur- 
rency may always be ascribed to the 
igence of Government, in suffering 
coin, short of weight, to continue in 
cirenlation. The cause of this negli- 
ce can only be, an erroneous notion 

at it is the province of Government 
to provide a Nation with its currency. 
But a very little reflection will con- 
vinee, that it is no¢. the province of 
Government to provide the material of 
which currency is to be made, but to 
be ready at all times, first, to give it 
the stamp of currency, and afterwards, 
to guard it from depreciation, by pre- 


serving its weight. It is the province 
of buyers to provide money, and of 
Government to see that it is good, and 
always to stand between the seller and 
the buyer, enforcing the former to give 
full measure, the latter full weight— 
that neither the commercial pound, 
nor the pound of price, should be 
deficient. 

In the infancy of states, the intro- 
duction of the metals must have been 
by slow degrees; the first quantities 
being the most valuable, and every 
succeeding addition tending to depre- 
ciate the value of the former; but we 
have no more right to complain, when 
the value of the metals is lessened by 
an increase of their quantity, than we 
have to complain of a plentiful harvest 
because it makes bread cheap. 

In our earliest histories we read that 
the purchasing a was a weight. 
Abraham gave four hundred shekels 
of silver by weight for a burying place 
for his wife Sarah. In a succeeding 
period, and amongst a more commer- 
cial people, we meet with what was 
probably coin :—the Midianites mer- 
chant-men bought Joseph for twenty 
pieces of silver. From that time to 
this, coins have been used within the 
districts of every government, as a 
medium for the circulation of commo- 
dities, their value being estimated by 
their weight, and their weight and 
purity being accounted from their 
names as affixed by the Government. 
But where commodities are transport- 
ed beyond the confines of a Nation, 
the edleulations of value are not made 
upon the coins of the exporting people, 
but upon those of the country to 
which the goods are consigned: the 
seller in this case, will revert to weight, 
and will consider both the quantity 
and the quality of the precious metals 
he expects to receive, in return for the 
goods he has sent away. Now, if the 
coins of the nation to which he has 
sent his goods, have become depre- 
ciated by a deficiency of weight,. he 
will require as many more in number 
as will make up that deficiency. Hence 
it always happens, if the coin of a 
country is suffered to circulate after it 
has lost any considerable part of its 
weight, the inhabitants of that count 
must nominally pay more for their 
commodities according to the increased 
number of pieces which are required. 
In a nation thus circumsta , the 
commodities sold will be said to be 

; dearer, 
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dearer, and on the same account the 
bullion of that nation will be said to 
have attained a higher price, being 
calculated by the number, instead of 
the weight, although the greater num- 
ber of pieces does but make up the 
same weight—in other words the par 
of exchange. But this could not occur 
in any country if the people were not 
suffered to circulate their coin after it 
has declined in weight below a fixed 
standard. It is true a continual dimi- 
nution of the currency would thus 
arise, and a continual supply be re- 
quired : but in a country me money 
is coined with facility, this could be 
no great inconvenience :—is not every 
operation of nature subject to the like 
condition? and if so, how can we 
expect, ti.at so important an operation 
of art should be free from it? The 
enforcement of such a measure is so 
simple, so natural, would be attended 
with so little trouble or expence, its 
neglect is so ruinously prejudicial, and 
its advantages so very apparent, that it 
seems matter of astonishment, that 
any nation, even in times of great ca- 
lamity, should have suffered the evils 
of a depreciated currency to take place 


amongst them. That a nation so en- 
D 


—— and so truly commercial as 
d, should at several times have 

had to encounter the expense and in- 
convenience of calling in its old, and 
re-issuing a/l at once a new coinage, 
will, to future ages, be deemed sur- 
prising. Posterity will attribute the 
earliest inconvenience to ignorance ; 
the latest, by supposing that England 
nded too much upon her represen- 
tative, and neglected her real cur- 
rency ; but posterity will have learned, 
that the true support of the representa- 
tive, is maintaining the weight of the 
constituent crrrency. It should always 
be remembered, that there can be no 
real buying or payment: without the 
intervention of the metals, because the 
transaction we call buying arose only 
with the use of the mon | as money. 
Commerce, before that time, was 
carried on by exchanging one commo- 
dity for another, and is so still, when 
the metals are not employed. Com- 
modities may be circulated among the 
dealers quite as well by means of 
bills as by the metals, but there is a 
difference in the result. If a bill 

is cancelled by the receiving of com- 
modities, then has there been a barter 
or exchange, and value received for 


value ; the debt is di not 
received ; on the contrary it is spent ; 
for if any person has money owing t) 
him, and he consents to acce 
instead of money, it must be clear thy 
he has spent his money, and not re. 
ceived it ;—he has accepted commod; 
which he is forced to consume or resel|. 
he has none of that itmperishable articl. 
which he can lay by in his coffer 
which he can put out to interest, o 
with which he can travel into fore; 
land, and there spend it, without the 
trouble of trading. Neither is he pai 
if he consents to receive a bill; bith 
renewed to infinity are no payment, 
The bills of the k of England, 
whenever they are paid, will and 
must be paid in the full weight of 
bullion. The possessor of money, 
whether representative or real, must 
have given value for it, he must have 
sold some commodity ;—if the sale was 
in England, the negotiation was for 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; and the 
principles of justice require, that where 
the measure of value has been given, 
the weights of price should be receiv. 
ed; but when a government permits 
the circulation a gma deficient of 
weight, the vender of commodities 
does not receive the value of his stipu- 
lation, and from the same circum. 
stance the state itself will suffer in a 
deficiency of its revenues. But justice 
would be done to all parties, if the full 
weight of bullion were secured to the 
vender of commodities. This is always 
done while coins of full weight are m 
circulatior ; for the promise to pay can- 
not then be depreciated. Circum- 
stances however may arise in a nation 
(I speak of war or famine) so urgent, 
as to cause all the coinage wo be with- 
drawn, and then, recourse must ever 
be had to the promise to pay; and 
under such circumstances it becomes 
the imperative duty of the government 
to secure to the vender of commodities 
a just equivalent. This can effectually 
be done by a very slight extension of 
the royal prerogative, namely, by sub- 
jecting the bullion holder, in all his 
purchases, to the same restriction as the 
holder of coins, by which regulation, 
the representative would be entirel 
saved from depreciation, with these ad- 
vantages, that a bullion price is much 
more easily supported than a coin 
price, and there would then be no 
occasion to make either the coin oF 
the representative compulsory in pay- 
ment, 
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to a very small amount. 

Bor if the bullion-holder is suffered to 
with a less weight than the holder 

of coin, or if he is suffered to obtain a 
‘higher nominal price at the market 
than he can at the mint, all new 
coinage will be prevented, all bills 
will be depreciated, foreigners will 

i their debts with a less quan- 

ity of the metals, and commodities 
will every where encrease in price. 
But as gold is now become, by general 
consent, the superior metal, the uni- 
versal equivalent for commodities ; and 
as depreciation can arise only by a de- 
ficiency of weight, if the possessor of 

bullion were not suffered to pur- 
chase commodities with a less weight 
than the mint proportion, the absence 
ofthe gold coins would be less felt, and 
all the inferior money, being promises 
tepay, would be secured from depre- 
ciation; the same weight of metal, 
whether coined or in Bullion, being 
always of the same denomination. 
Ballion at all times, and all places, is 
money ;—it has always the power to 

hase commodities, and as money, 
tought to be controuled in the same 
imanner as coin. But having always 
been represented by commercial 
men as commodity, monarchs have 
forborne to exercise their prerogative, 
thinking that it would be an improper 
interference with an article of com- 
merce. The cherished notion, that 

can increase in price, and thus 
merease in value, like commodities, 
has furnished such plausible argu- 
ments to those persons who denied the 
existence of depreciation in the bills of 
the Bank of England, that the adverse 
party have been deterred from attempt- 
ing any remedy. And although every 
argument, founded on a supposed price 

gold, in a country where gold is a 

tender, must lead to erroneous 
conclusions, yet, the phrase “‘ price of 
gold” still continues not only to ob- 
seure, but to render unintelligible the 
writings of all who treat upon the 
science of money. 

The whole of the British nation 
have been so me ae misled by a 
supposed rise in the price of gold, 
that even the Bank and the Govern- 
ment have been deceived by it, and 
instead of upholding the weight of 
the currency, and thus preventing its 
‘depreciation, the one sought for, and 
the other commanded a depreciation 

Gent. Mac. August, 1822. 


5 


-of bullion were not su 


of wb = cent. in one day. On the 
19th of March, 1811, the Bank Token, 
which the day before was a promise 
to pay, and circulated for five shillings, 
was, by command, to be accepted for 
five shillings and six-pence. These 
silver tokens were in danger of being 
melted, because silver in a state of 
bullion, had been suffered to obtain a 
higher nominal price than in a state 
of coinage. The expedient served only 
to raise the nominal price of bullion 
still higher, and sunk the value still 
lower; for on the same day, silver in 
bullion, was raised nominally two 
—_ per ounce, and gold bullion, 

sfore the end of November, in the 
same year, was nominally raised seven 
different times, its advance being thir- 
teen shillings per ounce! The imme- 
diate effect of all these chan 
that the seller was oppr by the 
buyer; the ultimate. Uhect was, that 
the seller retaliated by raising the price 
of commodities ; both depreciated the 
value of the currency, and every body 
was injured by it; but the cause being 
ascribed to a rise in the price of gold, 
and not to a depreciation of the cur- 
rency, every body was deceived, every 
body acquiesced, and no remedy was 
applied. 

The sum of the whole is this; that 


was, 


all injury and inconvenience would be 
prevented, and no deprediation take 
place, in any country, if the holders 


ffered to pur- 
chase with less weight than those who 
carry their bullion to the mint for 
coinage. A Lomsarp. 


-—- oe 


Oricin oF THe GLose anv Cross 
SURMOUNTING THE IMPERIAL 
Crown. 


Mr. Ursay, Aug. 1. 


ENRY, Duke of Bavaria, grand- 

son of the Emperor Henry, to 

whom Otho the Great, his brother, 
had granted the Duchy of Bavaria, 
afterwards named Henri le Salique *, 
and who as cousin of the then late 
Emperor Otho ITI. claimed the right 
of succession in A.D. 1003, demand- 
ed of the Archbishop of Cologne the 


* ‘Because his mother was a French wo- 
man, and he lived according to the Salic law ; 
he had no children, and at his death his 
wife returned a to her relatives the 
Counts Palatine, —Msimburg, 1, ol f 

, mperial 
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Imperial Crown and Insignia, to whose 
hands Otho had confided them at his 
demise. As the States then held the 

of election of their Sovereign, 
it was necessary, for his success, to 
obtain the suffrages of all the princes 
and deputies, after attending the mag- 
nificent obsequies at Aix la Chapelle, 
where the deceased Emperor desired 
to be interred, near the remains of 
Charlemagne, whose tomb he had re- 
paired enriched. 

As the Italians ardently aspired to 
the recovery of the empire, Ardouin, 
Marquess of Jery, a man of skill and 
enterprise, had not much difficulty in 
persuading the Lords of Lombardy to 
cause him to be proclaimed King of 
Italy, with a view to his obtaining the 
Imperial Crown. At the opening of 
his campaign he had considerable suc- 
cess, having, at the foot of the Alps, 
defeated the army which Henry had 
promptly sent against him, under the 
command of Otho, Duke of Saxony ; 
but Henry having joined them in person 
in the following year, God was pleased 
to bless his arms with victory, and the 
rebels implored his clemency, to which 
he readily accorded ; he was received 


with great — by the people, and 
1 


was crown ng at Pavia. He then 
repassed the Alps, and defeated the Po- 
lonese, who had made an irruption 
into Germany. During a peace of 
seven or eight years which ensued, 
he devoted his attention to the reform 
of all - — he a and 
especia the esiastical State, b 
fi ent synods in which he ques 
with the Bishops, who paid him the 
highest honour ; he founded Churches 
at Bamberg, his own city, and other 
; and greatly encreased his fame 
y raising many rich monuments of 
his piety, and many edifying examples 
of royal and christian virtues, until he 
was obliged to visit Italy a second 
time, A.D. 1004. 

After the death of Pope John VIII. 
who did not hold the Holy See five 
months, and of John XVII. who oc- 
cupied it five years and a half, without 
having done any memorable act, the 
election fell to Peter, Bishop of Alba- 
no, who took the name of Sergius IV. 
A.D. 1009; he was a man of great 
sanctity, joined to a consummate pru- 
dence, and to all the other high qua- 
lities which. are desirable in a Pope 
for the wise t of the Church 
of God; but the short duration of his 


power, which did not extend 


two years and a few months, afforded 
him no time to execute the important 


plans which he had conceived, and, 


especially the first, of driving the Sa. 
racens out of Sicily, from whence t 
were accustomed to make sudden and 
dangerous incursions into Italy. The 
death of this Pope caused troubles to 
the Romish Church by the schism 
which ensued; for the opponents of 
the Counts of Tuscany and Segni, 
who had always had much power and 
influence at Rome, and especially in 
the papal elections, wherein they had 
too frequently abused their power, 
could not endure that the majority of 
the Clergy who had elected the 

of Porto, a man of great wealth, of 
that illustrious house, and who had 
assumed the name of Benedict VIII. 
should be supported in that election. 
They therefore set up an Anti-pope, 
named Gregory, whose party rendered 
itself so powerful in arms, that Bene. 
dict was driven from Rome, ani 
obliged to seek refuge in Germany at 
the feet of Henry. The pious Em- 
peror received him with great honour, 
and promised to set out soon with 
power to re-establish him. 

In the month of September follow. 
ing, he issued forth with all the forces 
of Germany, which had been aug- 
mented during the spring by those 
which he had in Lombardy. This 
measure created so much terror am 
the seditious of Rome, that they hastily 
returned to their duty, sent away their 
Anti-pope, and recalled Benedict, to 
avert the punishment which awaited 
them, A.D. 1013. 

St. Henry then defeated a second 
time the army of the Usurper Ar- 
douin, encamped near Verona, and see- 
ing that all was at peace, both in 
Italy and Lombardy, he proceeded on 
his march at the opening of the fol- 
lowing year, to receive the Imperial 
Crown at Rome. The Pope, with 
all the Clergy, Senate, and People, 
assisted in the ceremony: and it was 
on this august occasion that Benedict 
performed what was then entirely new 
and very interesting; he presented to 
this pious prince a crown of gold, en- 
riched with precious stones, ae 
fixed in its centre a globe, surmoun 
by @ cross, as an At mas to shew that 
the Emperor’s duty was to govern the 
world in subduing it to the Cross of 
Christ. ; 

t 
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It was with excessive joy that He 
received this mysterious present, an 
after having said that it ht most 
justly to belong to those who best bore 
ross of the Saviour, he resolved 
to send it to the Monastery of Clugny, 
which at that time flourished a 
all others, in every Christian and re- 
igious virtue. He then made his en- 

into Rome, and on the following 
sabbath, the 24th of February, he was 
solemnly crowned in the Church of 
St. Peter, with the Empress Cune- 
his wife, as pious as her hus- 


After this august ceremony, he con- 
firmed by his patents all the donations 

ich the French Emperors and the 
Otho’s had made to the Roman Church, 

ing others, but reserving to himself 
and his successors at all times the so- 
vereign power, and the right of send- 
ing commissaries to receive the com- 
plaints of the people, and to render 
them justice against their oppressors : 
and he finally established the liberty 
of election of the popes, and willed 


that such as should be freely and ca- 
nonically elected, should be conse- 
erated even before they should take 
the usual oath in the presence of the 


Imperial Commissioners. This, how- 
ever, was altered in the subsequent 
reign of John XIX. A.D. 1027; and 
it is seen, by historical experience, 
that the elections which were made 
by authority of the Emperors, either 
in their presence, or in that of their 
commissioners, were much more re- 
, and have given Popes to the 
far better than those which 
were made either by tumultuous as- 
semblies of the people and clergy of 
Rome, divided into different factions, 
or by the mcd power of the 
ts of counts and marquesses, 
Lend hen disposed of the Haly See 
according as their passions ordained.— 
This narrative will be found in Maim- 
burg’s History of the Fall of the Em- 
pire after Charlemagne. Liv. 2. p. 134. 
authorities are Ditmar. |. 5.— 
Gloss. Du Cange.—Otto Frising, 1. 6. 
¢. 27.—Sigebert. Sigon. Ciacon. Pla- 
tin. Marian. Hermann. 
_As this celebrated French Histo- 
Nan represents this splendid present 
to have been “ une } asa tres parti- 
culiére et toute nouvelle,” it may be 
deemed the origin of the Crown’ sur- 
mounted by Globe and Cross, 
which has since, during eight centu- 
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ries, been adopted as the ensign of great 
monarchies of the Christian Faith ; 
and forms part of the Royal Insignia 
at coronations, and now stands most 
conspicuously eminent upon the sum- 
mit of the Cathedral Church of St. 


Paul. A. H. 


Tue Socrety ror THe Revier or 
Poor Prous CLeRGYMEN OF THE 
EstTas_isHep CHURCH, RESIDING 
In THE Country. 

(Extracted from Highmore’s “‘ Philan- 
thropia Metropolitana,” p. 414.) 
Tse well-known fact, that piety 

and usefulness were, in many 
cases, inadequately remunerated, or at 

a rate below what was necessary to 

the comfortable subsistence of a Mi- 

nister's family, led to the formation of 

this society in the year 1788. Its two- 
fold objects are inseparably united—to 
relieve distress, and to promote the 
cause of true religion. In other words, 
to facilitate the progress of real godli- 
ness in country parishes, by adminis- 
tering pecuniary aid to such wy; 4 se- 
rious, diligent, and exemplary Clergy- 
men, as, from the ge Sat of their 
income, are exposed to di ment 
and distress. By this, the Soci 
hopes to render the ministry of suc’ 
useful Clergymen more respected, and 
thereby to further the progréss of vital 
religion in our excellent Establishment 
in the distant parishes of the kingdom. 
The persons to be relieved must be 
poor, pious, and active ministers in 
the Establishment, of unexceptionable 
character, and resident in the country; 
the tenor of whose preaching is ac- 
cording to the articles of the Church 
of England. Single Clergymen, whose 
total incomes from every source do 
not exceed 80/. ys annum in Eng- 
land, or 50/. in Wales, are eligible to 
relief. Married Clergymen, having no 
children, and whose total incomes 

from every source do not exceed 100/. 

per ann. in England, or 70/. per ann. 

in Wales, are likewise eligible. Mar- 
ried Clergymen, having at least two 
children, and whose total incomes 

from every source, do not exceed 120/. 

per ann. in Ragen, or 851. per ann, 

in Wales, are also eligible. And mar- 
ried Clergymen, having four children, 
whose total incomes, from every source, 
do not exceed 150/. per ann. in Eng- 
land, or 100/. per ann. in hh and 
so in PeepOTtiany a0 Ste ST aa: 
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The widow, or family of any Cler- 
gyman who has been relieved, is eli- 
gible at any time within twelve months 
after his decease. 

In any extraordinary case of distress 
or necessity, the Committee, of whom 
nine being present, have a discretion- 
ary power to deviate from the fore- 
going regulations, in affording relief 
to persons whose incomes may exceed 
the sums there specified. And in any 
case of extraordinary distress they may 
grant relief, provided the applicant be 
eligible in every other respect, although 
he may not reside in the country, to 
determined by a ballot, in which two 
black balls shall negative the vote. 

No relief can be granted, nor any 
motion carried in the Committee with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

Upon every application, a state- 
ment of eight questions is to be an- 
swered and transmitted before the 2Uth 
day of the month, and the applicant is 
requested to waive the expectation of 
ag answer, unless the result should be 
interesting to him. The Society is 
man by a Committee of twenty- 
six clergy as well as laymen, Am- 
brose Martin, Esq. of 22, Finch-lane, 
Treasurer; Rev. H. G. Watkins, of 


St. Swithin’s Rectory, 3, Turnwheel- 
lane, Gratuitous Secretary; Mr. Sa- 
muel Downer, 140, Upper Thames- 
street, Assistant Secretary and Collec- 
tor. A Subscription of One Guinea 
per ann. constitutes a Member. Ten 


Guineas a Member for Life. ‘Two 
Guineas per ann. an Annual Gover- 
nor, and Twenty Guineas a Governor 
for Life. 
The Benefactions from the foundation 
to the year 1821, amounted to 4291/. 
8s. exclusive of annual subscriptions, 
and the sums remitted in reliefs dur- 
ing the same period to 37,628/. 17s. 
During the last year, 1820, the re- 
ceipts by donations were 162/.; annual 
subscriptions were 915/. 8s.; which, 
with the dividends on 5000/. consols, 
the } left in trust by the late W. 
Fuller, Es . and on 9500 consols 
(6001. of which was afterwards sold) ; 
and on 2000/. 4 per cents. amounted 
together to 2236/. which afforded the 
means of distributing relief to the 
amount of 1780/. the incidental ex- 
ses amounted to 155/. 7s. 6d. and 
ft a balance in the hands of the Trea- 
surer of 301/. So that the arrange- 
ments and benefits of this society are 


(Aug. 
become very extensive, and when it 
is considered that it is established for 
the relief of men who, by their educa- 
tion, habits of life, and refined pur. 
suits, acquire a peculiar delicacy of 
mind, which unfits them for the usual 
modes of acquiring wealth, or endur. 
ing the pressure of poverty or distress, 
every one who reaps the consolation of 
their instruction will be alive to the 
acuteness of their sensibility, and drop 
a small tithe of their prosperity into 
this treasury of Christian love. 

It is to the era of the Reformation, 
that the wise and salutary law is to be 
traced which excludes ignorant and 
illiterate persons from the sacred fune- 
tions of the Christian ministry, and 
from that Establishment it acquired the 
force which it still retains in the great- 
est part of the Christian world. The 
consequent length of time, and ardu- 
ous assiduity requisite to attain the 
qualifications of a Christian Minister, 
seem to demand the utmost conside- 
ration for its support and consolation. 
The earlier as well as the more ma- 
tured favours of education, alike con- 
tribute their united aid to open the 
way that leads to the treasures of so- 
lid wisdom, to the improvement of 
genius, and to the facilities of promul- 

ting -the fruits of ecclesiastical eru- 

itton: and when these are conscien- 
tiously delivered, ‘‘ both reason and 
religion are freed from the preposses- 
sions of ignorance and the servitude 
of superstition *.” 

The Correspondence published in 
the last Report is very interesting, but 
of too great extent to be admitted in 


this place. A.H. 
cm cae 


F. C. N. inquires, ‘*1. In what cities or 
laces upon the Continent, and especially in 
rance, Holland, or Russia, does there exist 

places for public worship, according to the 
rites of the Church of England? 2. How 
are they supported, and by whom are they 
governed ? 3. When were they established? 
4. What is the stipend of the Ministers? 
5. In whom is the intment of the Mi- 
nisters vested? 6: What are the —_ 
and academical degrees of the present i- 
nisters? Similar information is requested 
respecting Dissenting places of worship 
upon the Continent.—A was made 
some time since to establish 1s in the 
Azores or at Madeira. Perhaps some of 
your Readers could state what was the fate 
of this proposal.” 
* Maclain’s Mosheim, 160. 1. 
REVIEW 
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dur. 17. . Illustrations of the Literary History of 
Tess, the. Eighteenth Century. Consisting of 
n of authentic Memoirs and original Letters 
the of eminent Persons; and intended as a 
iro uel to ** The Literary Anecdotes.” By 
ie John Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. IV. pp. 888. 

Eleven Portraits. 

ion, «WITH mingled emotions (says our ve- 
» be nerable Editor) of gratitude, apprehension, 
and and confidence, I deliver to the Publick a 
ine- Fouatu Volume of ‘Illustrations of the 
and Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
the tury; of gratitude for the unparalleled in- 
nate dulgence I have received ou various similar 





occasions for sixty years—of apprehension, 
lest I should in this, probably my : 

volume, be trespassing on that indulgence— 
yet confidently hoping that my intentions 
will be favourably received, and my imper- 
fections, if not wholly overlooked, kindly 









“This Volume (Mr. Nichols proceeds) 
“consists almost entirely of the Epistolary 
mdence of men distinguished by 
their Literary talents in almost every de- 
partment of Science, and principally of those 
who are more or less connected with the 
subjects before noticed in the “ Literary 
Anecdotes.” They are in general on inte- 
resting subjects; though in the immense 
sumber here presented some exceptions 
may ‘os 
It is with much pleasure, and in- 
deed high gratification, that we have 
gene over the contents of this Vo- 
ume, which appears to us more rich 
in historical By ea ad than most of 
its predecessors: we allude to that 
most pleasing of all the species, the 
i of literary labour; the first 
ts, the varied arrangements and 
itions, and the final conclusion, 
in a state fit to meet+he public eye ; 
the kind communications between 
men of similar tastes and pursuits, free 
{and this gives most of the letters in 
this volume a pecular charm) from 
petty jealousies and illiberal conceal- 
ments. If any other consideration adds 
to the pleasure with which we have 
perused the volume, it is that our Edi- 
tor, ae he may feel from increas- 
ing age, betrays no symptoms of an 
necessary salnastian Tf labour, a 
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therefore we may yet reasonably in- 
dulge the hope that this will nor be 
has concluding volume. 








The publication of the letters of 
eminent men, found in their reposito- 
ries after their deaths, has been always 
accounted a trust of much delicacy and 
difficulty. It depends wholly on the 
judgment of those to whom the lot of 
~ : publication may fall, to answer 
the objections which it is customary, 
and perhaps not unjust to make. 
Among these objections, one of the 
least important is, that letters may fall 
into the hands of those who know not 
how to distinguish between what are 
really interesting to the publick, and 
what are not. This, we remark, is one 
of the least important, because that 
publick, that ‘* many-headed mon- 
ster,” is not always in the same hu- 
mour, and is sometimes trifling and 
pleased with trifles, and at other times 
serious, and content with nothing 
short of serious discussion. But there 
are other considerations which <— 
to impress the mind of him who has 
to select from a vast mass of corre- 
spondence, carried on in private confi- 
yr and without any view to publi- 
cation. 

Care is to be taken that nothing 
shall appear which is offensive to 
public morals, or injurious to private 
character; and that forgotten animo- 
sities should not be revived, unless in 
defence of the conduct of men of worth 
and merit, which in the warmth of 
controversy may have been misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. We have not 
adverted to these circumstances in our 
notice of the former volumes of these 
** Illustrations,” because they were not 
portonleniy pressed on our attention, 

ut in consequence of the publication 
of some late works of this kind, which, 
for the credit both of the writers and 
the editors, we think had better been 
suppressed, it becomes an imperatire 
duty, which we discharge with the 
utmost pleasure, to say, that in all the 
essentials of judicious selection, and in 
all the delicacies that belong to morals 
and character, our laborious Editor is 
entitled to unqualified praise. In the 
whole range of his painful endeavours 
to illustrate the literary history of the 
eighteenth century (now extending to 
thirteen bulky volumes), we know not 
an 
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an instance of any series of correspon- 
dence exhibited which the writers 
would have wished to be suppressed, 


from any other motive than that of 


modesty ; and, on the other hand, it 
is surely not too much to affirm, that 


from so copious a developement of 


what was once private communica- 
tion, and might have been totally lost 
to the publick, Mr. Nichols has laid 
the fovers of Biography and of Lite- 
rary History under the highest obliga- 
tions ; under such obligations, indeed, 
as no man in our time has had the 
power, and the will, and the industry, 
to confer. By what means he origi- 
nally aemileedl' that power, his former 
labours must explain, without our in- 
quiry, but the haste with which the 
possessors of literary correspondence 
continue to contribute to his stores, is 
a proof that in their opinion at least 
he has made the most judicious use of 
their property, and continues to be en- 
titled to their confidence. 

He says, in his Preface, 

<<If I now retire, it will not be from 
want of materials—for I have many hun- 
dred (I might say thousand) Letters well 
worthy of publication; but that I feel 
scarcely equal (as I fear will be too readily 
perceived) to pursue an investigation attend- 
ed with no small of labour, as those 
accustomed to search for dates will best ap- 
preciate.” 

The “rich stores of Dean Moss, Dr. 
Zachary Grey, Dr.Ducarel, Mr.Gough, 
and Mr. Da Costa, have been the grand 
sources” of the information contained 
in the present Volume. The biogra- 

hical notices, we are told in the 

ce, * h numerous, are not, ge- 
netally speaking, very long; many of 
them being little more than a connect- 
ing link to characters intreduced in 
the preceding Volumes.” 

From this, however, we must ex- 
-— the first article in this Volume, a 
life of Sir Isaac Newton, followed by 
a variety of documents which will be 
of no little importance to him who 
shall attempt what is still a desidera- 
tum, a scientific life of our matchless 
philosopher. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that when Bishop Horsley 

blished Sir Isaac’s works, he did not 

nd his own great mind to this task. 
We have here a very considerable col- 
lection of Newton’s private letters, all 
indicative of zeal for science, and of 
an amiable and temper. 

The article is followed by a miseel- 
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laneous onto of Letters from emj. 
nent persons who were contem i 
or nearly so: Sir Roger L’Evtrange 
Dr. Nalson, Sir William Twysden 
Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Godfrey Copley 
Sir Philip Sydenham, Sir Henry 
Chauncy, Bishop Gibson, &c.; 4 
life of Dr. John Batteley, with letters 
addressed to him by his learned con. 
temporaries, Wotton, Woodw 
Brett, ae &e. I ar wy of anti. 
uity and bi —But we m 
bs ng to the Table of Contents for the 
very many names of those whose let. 
ters are admitted in this Volume, 
which, chronologically considered, 
come down to our own times, as we 
find specimens of the correspondence 
of Priestley, Sir Joseph Banks, the 
late worthy Bishop of Cloyne (Dr, 
Bennet), tad Kaimes, Thos. War. 
ton, Mr. Hayley, Dr. Beattie, Se, 
The correspondence of Anstis, Bal- 
lard, Lewis, Ames, Zach. Grey, 
Gough, Ducarel, &c. are partic 
interesting, as to Antiquities and Bib. 
liography. Of the memoirs, the most 
original are those of the Rev. Sayer 
Rudd, Mr. Wise, Dr. Bennet, Bis 
of Cloyne, Dr. White, Mr. Mich 
Dr. Whitaker, and Dr. John Calder, 
n in the “ Literary Anecdotes,” 
vol. IX. p, 805, but enlarged here by 
some communications from his fa 
mily, and particularly by an account 
of his undertaking a new edition of 
** Chambers’s Cyclopaedia.” 
** One of the most im t events 
our Editor) of Dr. Calder's literary mo 
a contract which he made, in 1773, to pre- 
rag the press a new edition of Cham- 


s Cyclopedia. Thi ject unfortu- 
nately ntl to the Jiseatisfuction 


cumstance may possibly find a niche in 
future volume either of the “ Quarrels 
or the “* Calamities of Authors,” some fur- 
ther account of it shall here be given.” 
The account which follows is in 
truth one of the most curious in the 
volume, and may probably, as Mr. 


Nichols suggests, iind a in some 
futare volume of Mr. D'Israeli’s com- 
position, whom we consider as one of 
the most judicious, as well as pleasing, 
of our literary historians. Of Calder 
we had some personal knowledge, but 
perhaps not so high an opinion as our 
worthy Editor ; and, although we think 
he was not treated with much delicacy 
in the affair of the Cyclopedia, we 

are 
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idedly of opinion that he was 
p= a rf have’ executed a 
jg sectarian prejudices s em- 
bo very pat and he retained them 
to the last. His article concludes with 
some very pleasing and characteristic 
letters from certain learned contempo- 
raries. Mr. Nichols, however, must 
excuse us if we make some deductions 
from his high praise of Mrs. Knowles. 
When she accuses Boswell of “ fabri- 
cated dialogues,” in his Life of Dr. 
Johnson, she advances what she could 
pever prove. As to her own dialogue 
with Dr. Johnson, we always thought, 
and still think, that it was fabricated. 
Albinternal evidence is against it. 

As we have sympathized with our 
Editor in his endeavours to select from 
the vast mass of correspondence before 
him, we must claim some indulgence 
in our endeavour to afford a specimen 
of the entertainment and information 
which the reader has to expect from 
thepresent volume. Those, however, 
whoare acquainted with the preceding 
Volumes, and who know that there is 
a connéxion in the various series of 

nce, which cannot be very 

ly broken, will probably be 
satisfied with the two following arti- 
ces, neither of which, if we are not 
mistaken, have ever met the public 


eye: 
“Ma, Wittiuam Lauper to Dr. Mrap. 


“Honoured Sir, Piccadilly, April9, 1751. 
“As I have a very uncommon esteem for 
it, learning, and probity; so it 

ea wate chailinats nye Rede 
I have incurred displeasure by my 
late offence. But allow me to assure your 
honour (though I have not adventured to 
ive this reason in my printed letter ad- 
dressed to his Grace he Archbishop of 
» as not being willing to be the 

of any public disturbance) that my 
proceeded from no design —_ 

‘the publick, as no one ever had a bet- 

ter cause than mine, even when stript of all 
adventitious assistance, but rather from a 
well-meaning zeal to undeceive mankind, in 
a very curious particular, relating to a book, 
cnc i inom author whereof much 
noise has made in the world, by disclos- 
ing am iece of fraud and forgery com- 
mitted by Milton against the memory of 
King Charles the First, which very few 
persons seem to be acquainted with. The 
bp he follows, is extremely well 


“We are credibly informed by the Rev. 
Mr. Birch (in his Appendix to the < Life of 
” prefixed to a late Edition of that 

"s political works) that Milton, in 
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order to blast the reputation of King Charles 
the First, the undoubted author of a book 
entitled, ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ stole a prayer 
out of Sir Philip Si *s Arcadia, and 
obliged the printer of the King’s book, under 
severe aie and threatenings, to sub- 
join it to his Majesty's performance, and 
then maine Von eens inst his own 
action, as committed by ing, merely 
to create a j Y, as was observed just 
now, that if his Maj was not the author 
of the prayers in treatise, he was far 
less the author of the treatise itself; which 
thing is believed by thousands to this day, 
pore | on the credit of Milton's affirmation, 
when he was the architect of the imposture 
himself! 

‘* As Milton therefore has acquired im- 
mense reputation by publishing a poem, in 
composing whereof he derived great assist- 
ance from the writings of others; and as the 
King has been denied the credit he had » 
just title to from a work he seems to have 
composed without any assistance from 
others; so I imagined I could not either 
requite Milton’s action against the King 
more properly, or give people « juster idea 
of the nature of it, than by transcribing his 
worthy pattern, that mankind might see the 
odiousness of that action in Milton, which 
they were so forward to condemn in me; 
which they would never have been so sen- 
sible of, had not I acted so by him, as it is 
natural for people to be more affected where 
they are interested themselves, than where 

are not concerned, and with present 
Pn more than with things long since 
past, - 7, < their + - 

« Now, i ilton’s against the 
King, a character in dignity be superior to 
his own, should pass uncensured, and be re- 
puted devoid of malignity, as it seems to be 

agst his admirers (Milton being reckon- 
ed a man of a fair character), why should 
the same action be deemed so criminal in 
me? And if it is le in me, as all the 
world has ju . as I admit, it is also 
equally cul in Milton, or more so, as 
he was the first 3; and as I only 
acted by Milton, in retaliation of his havi 
so acted by the King; the fairness of whi 
procedure against Milton (though I pretend 
not thereby quite to exculpate myself) is 
sufficiently justified by the approved maxim 
of the poet : 





‘Sua quisque exempla debet equo animo 
pati.’ 

«J declare therefore sincerely that had 
not Milton acted so by the King, as I am 
convinced in my conscience he did, and for 
which we have indisputable evidence given 
us, I would have submitted to any punish- 
ment sooner than oy offered such 
violence to truth, put such an imposition on 
the publick, or attempted to blast Milton's 
reputation by a falsehood. 

*¢On 
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** Omthis topick I was at first resolved to 
defeud: myself, had I not been advised to 
the contrary, as it was easy to foresee the 
disturbance such a method might be apt to 
produce betwixt the admirers and enemies 
of the- English poet, both which your ho- 
nour well knows are very numerous in this 

m; to prevent which I chose rather 

to derive the whole blame upon myself, than 

disclosing Milton’s forgery against the 

King, become the author of any public dis- 

turbance, by sowing the seeds of jealousy 

betwixt, or administering fuel to inflame the 
imosity of contending parties. 

« As for the interpolations, whereby not 
above twenty or thirty lines at most of Mil- 
ton were affected, notwithstanding the hi- 
deous outcry that has been raised against 
me on account of them, greater perhaps 
than if [ had denied or ridiculed the doc- 
trine of the bere I hope I have it in my 
power to replace them twenty-fold, which I 
am resol shortly to do, to the convic- 
tion, I trust, of all’ persons of judgment, 
eandour, and learning; for some persons 
there are in the world whom I know it is 
impossible to convince. 

** As my offence, therefore, is attended 
with such favourable circumstances, and ap- 


plainly to have been occasioned rather 
eh honest, though it may be an im- 
prudent zeal to disabuse mankind with re- 
ae So icu- 
in History, as also to vindicate the cha- 
‘racter of a much injured Prince with rela- 


tion to private property, and assert his title 
toa » which by an unfair con- 
trivance of Milton, has been hitherto by 
“thousands adjudged to another, than from 
any malicious or sinistrous design of im- 
ing on the publick in general; so I 
your honour’s usual candour and good- 
-ness will pardon my offence, and h me 
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“<< Remarks by Mr. Tuicxyesse. 


«¢ When I consider the real character of 
this man, I suspect that though mankind 
have complimented themselves with the ides 
of being rational creatures, I am apt to doubly 
it. That we are the most artful and cup. 
ning of all created beings, is true; but does 
that prove that either Dodd, me, or you, 
are rational? Dodd was one of the bey 
tempered men on earth; generous, charite- 
ble, and happy to serve or assist every man 
who required his time, his purse, or his ad- 
vice. He had great susceptibility, and wen 
through what was worse than a thousand 
deaths during his long confinement. Visit. 
ing him one morning, I asked him how he 
had slept? ‘I have slept none to night,’ 
said he; ‘ they have been all night unrivet- 
ting and knocking off the chains of the fe 
lons who suffered to day, and every blow 
they gave was to me as an electric shock? 
The last time I saw him (going unforte- 
nately when Mrs, Dodd was taking her hs 
farewell of him), I found them with gheir 
hands closed in each others, lost and insen- 
sible to every object which surrounded then, 
with such distress of mind painted on their 
countenances, that I should have thought it 
an act of charity had some benevolent han 
struck them instantly dead. It was atn- 
gedy scene of such Losoen, ius ‘atin 
now roll down my cheeks while I am relating 
it, as they did while I was the sad spectator 
of a scene undescribable, and horribly affect- 
ing. ‘It was the minute in my whole life in 
which I coveted power. I quitted the room, 
but the scene can never be effaced from 
memory. I am persuaded, that though both 
their eyes were wide open, and their hearts 
fluttering with inconceivable agitations, they 
neither of them had the power of sight, 
h, or motion! That was the minute t 





ence more with favour and onage, 
which, God willing, T shall take os abeds 
to forfeit again by any miscarriage what- 
ever. I am, with great respect and esteem, 
honoured Sir, your most obedient, most ob- 
liged, and most humble servant, 

»  Wriam Lauper. 

* Beati Misericordes ! Quoniam,’ &c.” 

Our other extract relates to a Forger 
whose punishment was somewhat more 
severe : 

“< Copy of a Letter from the Rev. Dr.Dovp, 
written a day or two before his Death. 
«To Puitie Tuicxnesse, Eso. 

** Dear Sir, 

**T am just at present not very well, and 
incapable of judging. I will communicate 
your kind peer to my Friends. My brother 

“will be at Mrs. Porter’s this evening. Many 
thanks for attention. I rather think 
if would de herm, and be thought a mob. 

* Yours, &c. W. Dopp.” 


have been a King! 

** After Dodd’s death, I heard of som 
transactions of his, which lessened, though 
not removed, my concern for his fate. 

«« When I arrived in England fron 
France, I asked the Custom-house Officer 
for news. They told mea Doctor of Divi- 
nity was in Newgate for forgery; and‘ ix 
stantly (I know not why) said in my mind, 
Then it is Dr. Dodd. P. Tuicxnasss.” 


The nae of this Volume, which 
are engraved in a su 
those of James Bindley, “ 
John Anstis, esq.; Rev. Jo 
Dr. Zachary Grey ; 
Dr. Richard Busby; 
esq. ; Rev. Dr. Sam. Pegge ; Rev. 
mas Warton; Rev. Henry Michell; 
and the Rev. Thomas Dunham Whi- 
taker, LL.D. , 


ped Ge 
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i Pol. I. 442. Vol. Il. 

pp- 164. Longman. Plates superb. 
$ to the antient History of Coun- 
ties, so far as it is connected with 

the landed prietors, Sir William 
Dugdale, by his copious research into 
record, has left to succeeding Antiqua- 
ries an exemplar to be religiously co- 
i Still, however, he was rather a 
us than a Prometheus. From 

the state of knowledge and taste in his 
day, he could not vay, his ort by 
i ue, biographical, archzologi- 
er chitoraral assistances; and 
his book accordingly partakes of the 
heavy character of law books and 
Browne Willis added to 

the dulness, however laudable his in- 
» by substituting for the well- 
executed sepulchral e gics of Duz- 
dale’s manner, absolute skeletons, i. e. 
he published the indexes, and left out 
the s. The taste of his day was 
little better than oa of Dugdale’s, 
and though an excellent Antiquary, 
his enthusiasm was awakened chief 
by Clocks and Bells ; and if men had 
had the good fortune to have lived a 
few centuries before him, and loved 


Church and King, he was satisfied 
that they had neither error nor vice. 
“And so he played his part.” He did 


not alter the standard. Manuscript 
and record continued to be deemed the 
only legitimate materials of County 
History, and the chief materials they 
ought ever to be: but it was next 
found, that bread without butter or 
cheese, may be a valuable, but cannot 
be a pleasant edible; and this disco- 
very uced the effect intended by 
the Divine who a thanksgiving 
ssmon with “ Shout, Christians, 
shout!” A friend of ours, who com- 
pied a County History upon the stan- 
plan, had accordingly a shout 
raised against him, because he had not 
made a novel of his stubborn untracta- 
ble materials. The great grievance 
was the epitaphs: reading absolutely 
limited to genealogists, often benevo- 
canonization of pretended saints ; 

but fully as often a man’s whole his- 
tory, and, as matter of record, impor- 
tant. For this difficulty, a is = 
opinion, an easy remedy. Take 
the date of the first perfect. parish re- 
gister, publish all the epitaphs prior to 

Gawr. Mas. August, 1822. 


that date, those also of persons of any 
consequence, and as to the rest, give 
alphabetically the surnames of all the 
families mentioned in the register. In 
addition to the shout for entertainment, 
it was further discovered, that all 

sons wished to have the fullest infor- 
mation which was ible to be ob- 
tained concerning the places of which 
they were natives, or in which they 
had an interest. Accordingly our 
learned and venerable coadjutor, Mr. 
John Nichols, produced in his “ Lei- 
cestershire,” that which a County His- 
tory ought to be, a Thesaurus. By 
that means, these elaborate and di 
cult compilations have been exalted 
above their index character, th 

that character, and abstraction of . 
and record, is still the test of their 
utility and literary wealth. To the 
paper issue of the County Historian, 
no more than that. of the Country 
Banker, we have therefore no objec- 
tion, provided there be a basis of real 
property ; and, to suit what Whitaker 
calls (p. 29%) “* an age of slight and 
dissipated reading,” we tolerate pretty 
apostrophes out of novels and poets, 
sage saws about woeful changes in the 
times, savoury relishes of anecdote, 
sentimentalities about spouts of cas- 
cades, and marvellous stories of longe- 
vity, feonmdity, monsters, _ witches, 
ghosts, and self-taught geninses, with 
as much complacency as we receive 
eash-notes with a pretty symbolic en- 
graving in. the corner, fives and tens 
in deep mourning (because to be exe- 
cuted in London), exquisite flourishes 
in spirals and serpentines, am aurora 
borealis of the Royal Arms issuing 
from a thunder-cloud of labyrinthian 
scroll-work, and all the ly colour- 
ing of Country banking Titians and 
Claudes. 

Dr. Whitaker, to whose high me- 
rits we have borne witness by a por- 
trait and memoir in our 
Number, was, what he professed to 
be, a philosophical Antiquary,—a deep- 
thinking man,—a magisterial man,—a 
mixed businéss and kgowledge man,— 
a weight and measure man,—a states- 
man-like spectator of things,—a Quar- 
terly Reviewer,—an oracle,—a most 

ble, patriotic, and useful man. 

Like Dr. Clarke, of lasting vhe 
the art of making every 

a subject of useful or pleasing instruc- 


tion; i.e. a sort of philosopher's me 
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by which such men turn lead into gold, 
and form china from the meanest earths. 
The work before us is accordingly a 
superb court dress, and, we trust, that 
it will not be considered a deprecia- 
tion of it, if we take up a few false 
stitches in it. It is a wise custom in 
Parliament not to make sweeping po- 
sitions; and we wish it was the same 
in Science. Unfortunately, we know 
of no man, except Sir Isaac Newton, 
who has not committed this error. 
Winckelman affirms, that the Egyp- 
tians had no bas-reliefs, except in 
bronze, that the explication of those 
of the Greeks is to be exclusively 
sought in mythology, and (he or 
others) that no horse is to be seen in 
the monuments of the country first 
mentioned, all which pretended apho- 
risms we know to be unfounded. In 
the elaborate Nouvelle Diplomatique, 
general rules for ascertaining the zra 
of charters are laid down, which gene- 
ral rules, as to five out of ten of them, 
are only presumptive. In the same 
manner our eminent Author has ad- 
vanced certain positions which he con- 
sidered to be accessions to the general 
science of Archeology, but which we 
know to be untenable, and shall exhi- 
bit some of them. 

In e 5, and again in page 104, 
it is affirmed, that arches on the North 
side of a chancel were primarily in- 
tended for sepulchres, devoted to the 
play of the Resurrection, but after- 
wards made places of interment, for 
which affirmation Dr. Whitaker ho- 
nestly confesses that he can only quote 
a passage from Blomefield’s ‘ Nor- 
folk,” which merely directs ‘a sepul- 
chre for Easter Day to be cunningl 
graven on the tomb ;” a thing whic 
we have seen painted on the walls of 
churches, and a mere emblem of the 
Resurrection. = r ne a Ww. 
in page 5, speaks of his hypothesis dif- 
fident y> but latterly he weaben it a 
confirmed rule. In p. 181, we are 
told, that open embroidered copes * 
cannot le earlier than Hen L.; 
though in p. 251, an earlier instance 
is admitted. In short, we find one 
upon a figure holding a book open, in 


* What Dr. Whitaker calls the close 
cope, is only the chesuble, of which, as worn 
by the first Christians, Bosius gives us re- 
rose ex 4 in his ‘* Roma Soterranea.” 

t was the Roman penula, properly so call- 
ed. The open cope has a different origin. 





an illumination of the twelfth centu 
(Strutt’s Dresses, I. pl. 48); for it is 
no more than the Norman dress-man- 
tle, or State-habit, often a present made 
to priests. (See Jd. pl. 33.) In the 
same spirit of generalizing, we are told, 
that the heads of croziers on the tombs 
of Bishops are turned outwards to de- 
note external jurisdiction; those of 
Abbots inwards, to imply their limit- 
ed internal episcopal power. Of the 
ample experience of the late John 
Carter in such matters, there can be 
no doubt, and in his drawings (en- 
graved in ‘British Monachism,” 390) 
we find, wader Classes 2 and 3, a Bisho 
of Durham, and another of Lichfield, 
with the heads of the crosiers éurned 
inwards; and in Classes 4 and 5, an 
Abbess and Abbot, with the same 
crooks turned outwards. 

In page 94 we are told, that Norman 
castles were never without a borough, 
as if any body ever heard of burgenses 
at Goodrich or Penyard in Hereford- 
shire, and hundreds of others. These 
instances are sufficient to give the 
reader a proper feeling concerning the 
temerity of making sweeping positions, 
which ought to be as wel supported 
by evidence, as a claim to an estate in 
a Court of Justice. Dr. Meyrick (of 
whose merits, as an elaborate writer 
and recondite investigator, and of 
whose promised work on antient Ar- 
mour, as likely to be of high and ex- 
cellent character, we entertain no dis- 
trust) has felt hurt because we have 
found sweeping positions of his con- 
tradicted by other writers not to be 
despised. at we may not be sup- 
posed capable of indulging in the 
meanness of detracting from the just 
fame of distinguished writers, we shall 
add our reasons for using these stric- 
tures. First, then, we idolize Archzo- 
logy. We know that both happiness 
on wisdom may be derived from this 
delightful study; we know that it pre- 
serves the memory of what man has 
done, and shows what man can do, 
and leads him to, and sustains him in, 
his grand exhibition of superior ani- 
mal character, civilization. We do 
not, therefore, like to see it brought 
into disrepute, by exceptionable syn- 
taxes, which will not enable a school- 
boy in it to parse his lesson, and which 
will introduce into it the inglorious 
uncertainty of the law. Secondly, we 


have been informed, that certain gen- 
tlemen 
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tion or su of County Histories, 
have thrown out, that shall do so 

n a plan which is perfectly infalli- 
ble, and most superior; and through 
which, we old performers of the com- 
pany of Dugdale will be degraded from 
actors to candle-snuffers. Such gen- 
tlemen must allow us to state our opi- 
nion, that no improvement is want- 
ing in Topography but to render it 
pee reading, which is best done 
y intermixing it with archxological 
science. 

We now come to the more pleasant 
task of extracting from the work before 
us, in which extracts Dr. Whitaker 
will appear in his real light, as a Phi- 
losophical Antiquary of very masterly 
character. 

The first extract will show the ef- 
fects of luxury in humble life. Dr. 
Whitaker is endeavouring to account 
for the magnificence of many parish 
churches*. Of the men of antient 
times, he says, 

“<Their fare was probably more sparing, 
and therefore they Nad some peliity of 
labour to bestow, where our ers and 
peasantry have none. The former did not 
then drink each their bottle of port at every 
market ordinary, nor the latter spend half 
his weekly earnings at the ale-house. Then 

in, rents were out of all comparison 
lower (lower I mean with reference to the 
produce, than at present), and therefore 
church-work might reasonably be called for 
by the parish priest, as well as military or 
rustic services by the lord. On the 
other hand, throughout the whole of so- 
ciety at that day, and long after, there was 
a careless uneconomical kind of plenty, from 
which, as soon as the principle of zeal be- 
gan to operate, much might always be ex- 
tracted. The lords themselves, with the 
same dispositions, were usually in the same 
easy circumstances. They had vast tracks 
of land in demesne; crowds of labourers 
but half employed, and teams of lazy horses 
and oxen that enjoyed all the repose and 
plenty of their masters. A little superfluous 
exertion, therefore, on the fabrick of a parish 
church, to them was unfelt. Then again, 
if oak were wanted for a roof, wood was con- 
sidered at that time rather as an incum- 
brance than an ornament to a great estate, 
so that instead of planting, a regular pro- 
cess of ‘essarting’ was uniformly carried 
on.” P.7. 

The subject is further pursued in 
page 429, thus, 


* We shall shortly have to notice this 
point in a review of the new Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon. 
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“Day —_ were then extremely low ; 
an opinion which is not to be negatived by 
urging that human wants must always keep 
pace with human demands and expectations ; 
and that the difference in this respect be- 
tween different periods is merely in terms of 
money. For, after all, the fact is not true. 
The wants of these men were the wants of 
nature; those of modern artisans are unna- 
tural and vicious ; they must be paid for the 
labour of half the week, high enough to 
supply the other half with the means of 
idleness.” 

Now it is manifest, that the respec- 
tive modes of subsistence do most ma- 
terially affect the commercial interests 
of a State. Let A and B be respec- 
tively two workmen, who earn each 
twenty shillings per week. A spends 
ten in tea and spirits, B aothing. The 
export of manufactures or money neces- 
sary to supply the wants of A, and 
with which he replaces the capital of 
the vender, is a stimulus for higher 
wages, through which he augments 
the price of labour, and, of course, 
of commodities. By these means, he 
diminishes both the foreign and home 
consumption, and occasions that resort 
to unconsuming machinery, of which 
he so grievously complains. B, on the 
contrary, lays out nearly all his money 
in home productions, and drinks no 
spirits. This is mostly the case with 
agricultural labourers; and hence, 
lower as their wages are, they appear 
more healthy and in better circum- 
stances than the manufacturing poor. 

In page 31, we find an Elias Ta/ai- 
randus (of the same family as Prime 
Minister Talleyrand), pe Fcc of 
Richmond in 1322. * 


«In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
mankind do not appear to have understood 
that they could live where grain could not 
be grown.” P. 52. 

It seems that they did not think 
that it could be brought to any place 
by roads, a subject of which they were 
so ignorant, that the road into Rich- 
mond was for seven centuries up and 
down precipices, though there was a 
short rectilinear and level approach. 
‘p. 97.) It can only be vindicated, in 
our opinion, by fortification views of 
the subject; as there was a castle at 
Richmond. 

From Domesday Book it appears 
that the proportion of tillage to pas- 
ture, common and meadow (of the 
latter but little), was as one to four 
and a fraction. (p. 53.) 


From 
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From p. 120, we find that no Greek 
was to be taught in grammar schools ; 
because, we presume, that the Testa- 
ment should not be read in the origi- 
nal. In page 142, we have the dis- 
puted fact of cols being halved and 

uartered for currency, undeniably con- 
firmed. In page 149, an unknown 
station at Rokeby is very ably eluci- 
dated. At Eggleston Church (p. 151) 
there is the singular deformity of a 
steep descent to the high altar. In 
p- 235, we have the extraordinary fact, 
that as the veins of lead in the Rich- 
mondshire mountains decline to the 
East, they become at once more slen- 
der, and change to copper. How 
would such a phenomenon have been 
rapturously hailed by our antient al- 
chymists. In p. 244, we find that a 
cure of souls was deemed the most 
roper provision for a man, after he 
had become, by age and infirmities, 
unfit for any thing else. In p. 255, 
m a rude bas-relief at Danby 
hiske Church, we see that unsight- 
ly and curious costume of the twelfth 
century, the pocketing sleeves of Strutt, 
1.40. As to the intrenched lines of 
tanwick and Forcett, we have no 
hesitation in affirming that they are 
neither British, Roman, Danish, or 
Anglo-Saxon fortifications, but merely 
boundaries ; ‘‘ perhaps (as Dr. Whita- 
ker conjectures, p. 207) enclosures of 
a British city, of unknown antiquity :” 
we say merely such, for it is to be re- 
collected, that before acquaintance with 
the Romans, the Gauls (see Polybius, 
B. ii. c. 2) had no walled towns, nor, 
of course, the Britons. 

We shall here leave this costly 
work, with its beautiful plates, after 
the inimitable drawings of Turner, 
under the hopes that it will long 
be esteemed a fine monument of its 
good, its learned, and its ingenious 
Author; and that he may continue to 
do good after his decease, we shall 
present to public notice his judicious 
observations concerning the disgraceful 
modern manner of repairing churches : 


**Strip off all the lead from the nave, 
choir, and side-ailes (this will pay for the 
following improvements) ; next take away 
the battlements, clerestory, with the East 
end of the wall of the nave, and cut off the 
East end of the choir at the square, so as 
to remove all the fantastic tracery of the 
East window, and leave five plain round 
headed lights. Next construct a roof, of 
which, to save the expence of a plan, the 
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scheme may be taken from the next barn, 


of good white New England pine. Memo- 
randum; do not be anxious about the dry 
rot, and cover the whole with one sweeping 
surface of blue slate, gracefully descending 
North and South within about six feet of 
the ground, and presenting another fine un- 
broken line to eye, from the tower to 
the East end.” P. 263. 

We have only to add to this, that 
much of the rain of our fine old 
churches is owing to the immense 
fees and expences, attached to Briefs. 
Whether it be correct or not, the peo- 
ple have an opirion that eight pence 
out of every shilling given is sunk in 
expenses, and therefore will not con- 
tribute. The right ought to be bought 
off by Parliament, and the office a 
lished ; for the collections might be 
made by mere episcopal circulars, and 
the proceeds paid in at the adjacent 
banking houses, or at the visitations. 
We do not say that thus money enough 
would be collected to build pte 
only that there might be a sufficiency 
obtained to put the old churches in 
such a state of repair, that they would 
afterwards be easily kept up. 

Copy enough is left prepared by its 
lamented Author to complete the His. 
tory of Richmondshire. 


19. The History of Stamford, in the County 
of Lincoln; comprising its antient, pro- 
gressive, and modern state; with an Ac- 
count of St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, 
and Great and Little Wothorpe, North- 
amptonshire. 8vo. pp. 621. Stamford, 
J. Drakard; London, Nichols and Son. 
THIS Work commences with a re- 

gular sifting of the antient history dur- 

ing the British and Roman zra; and 
we think that the Author has well se- 
parated the chaff from the grain. It 
seems that there was a ford (sfean or 
stone ford, whence Stamford) close by 
a Roman road; and whatever may have 
been the actual history of the town in 
the early periods alluded to, we have 
little doubt but that it grew out of the 
ford, upon the decay of Casterton, only 
two miles distant, in the same man- 
ner as Hereford sprung from Kenches- 
ter. In both the towns mentioned, 
Stamford and Hereford, the ford was 
probably guarded by a detachment, 
and some sort of settlement made, 
which, from superior convenience of 
site, became the town, upon the Ro- 
man evacuation of Britain. As to the 
objection of the Author (p. 33, se4.) 
concerning the castle built here by 


Elfieda, 
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Elfleda, we beg to observe, that her 
fortresses were in the main, mere hills 
of earth (like that at Buckingham), 
and that there is reason (notwithstand- 
ing Gough, Camden, II. p. 225) to dis- 
pute the artificial mount near St. Pe- 
ter’s Hill being the castle in question, 
though subsequently calagalt by the 
Normans. 

In 51, we find that the soul of 
John Warren, Earl of Surrey, who 
died in 1303, was ordered to be prayed 
for throughout the kingdom by the 
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King’s orders, ‘* an honour now never 
paid to a subject.” 

Academical lectures and exercises 
were formerly read at Stamford by the 
Carmelites ; and the Friary here was 

rticularly eminent, and the house 
arge and magnificent. It was cer- 
tainly in existence during the reign of 
Edward I. and further benefactioned 


by Edward III. whose arms are over 
this venerable Gat&way; a view of 
which we have been permitted to copy 


from this publication. 





Among the classical ancients, statues 
of the gods were placed on town gates; 
afterwards those of the Emperors. 
Hence came the custom of affixing 
the arms of princes; and accordingly 
here in token of foundation and domi- 
nion, are three niches, over each of 
which there were formerly arms, tho’ 
the two side ones are now defaced. 
The rule of this order prescribed their 
houses to be on lone spots; and here, 
as elsewhere, the Friary was out of the 
town. 

William Bruges, first Garter King 
of Arms, about 1450, rebuilt the 
Church of St. George; and in his 
will is the following curious item : 


«Item, I bequethe to the seyd chirch of 
Seynt George, a solemynitie of array for the 
fest of Corpus Christi, oon partie wrought 
in the plate of sylver and over-gilt; and 
that other in tymbre to be born between the 
Decon and + ne noah the tymbre is peynt- 
ed and over-gilt with fyne gold. And for 
every sign of the passion, an aungel berynge 


the sign of the crosse, and of the crowne of 
thorne; another aungel beyryng the pillar 
and the ape another aungel beyrynge 
the spere and the sponges; another aungel 
beyryng the remnant of the signs of the 
passion; and in the middle of the feretorye, 
a gret round black cower; and one peynted 
with gold and azure, and peynted with 
sterres of gold in the middel of that round 
blok, for a gret coupe of sylver, and over- 
gilt, tos on, upon a pynne of tre. And 
in the seyd couple [coupe], a litel box of 
silver and over-gilt; to put in the Sacra- 
ment. This gret coupe and the litle toge- 
ther, first to be set upon the gret blok of 
tre, with a gret croun of over-gilt, ished 
with stones, clepid dublets, redde, blue, 
ne, and yellowe, garnished wyth counter- 
eyt perles made of silver; the croun of the 
cocight of C.S. This croun fyrst to be 
set upon the gret round blok of tre, and 
thanne upon the pynne standyng in the 
seyd blok. The seyd coupe to be crouned 
withoute wyth a small croune, ordeyned 
redy therefore. Item, I bequethe to the 
- feretorye a tabernacle wele ywrought of 
sylver and over-gilt, of the wight of one 
marc, 
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be set on high, upon the coupe. And above, 
upon the poynt of the seyd tabernacle, a litel 
crosse of sylver and over-gilt, goyng also hy 
avyce.” P. 253. 

In 1558, Alderman John Haughton 
built the Town-hall upon the bridge. 
Chapels on bridges may be traced to 
the Roman zra; but we never before 
heard of Town-halls. 

The book befofe us contains full 
and copious accounts of every thing 
appertaining to the town; and the 
plates are good. Of the archzologi- 
cal investigations in the notes, some 
are unsound; nor do we join in the 
depreciating accounts of the re § 
famous William Cecil, Lord — ¥ 
Elizabeth’s Prime Minister, and his 
family. Upon Religion and Politicks 

ople will quarrel ad infinitum. The 
influence of property cannot be de- 
stroyed but by military despotism, a 
remedy worse than the disease (if it 
really be so), which we do not, gene- 
rally speaking, admit; and we regret 
that the work is so full of political hos- 
tility, because we think that such com- 
mixtures may do unmerited injury to 
an able compilation. Why not have 
made a separate pamphlet of the 


grievances ? 
—o— 
20. Napoleon in Evile, &c. 
(Continued from p. 44.) 

WE resume our notice of these Vo- 
lumes, and, abstaining from any length- 
ened commentary on the extracts we 

urpose to select, we shall leave our 
Renton to their own opinions, ad- 
mitting, however, the impossibility 
within our assigned limits, of giving 
any thing like a digested analysis of 
their multifarious contents. e re- 
cognize in Mr. O'Meara much of the 
laborious and patient industry of the 
Biographer of Johnson,—the same ve- 
neration for his idol, and an increased 
a of Boswell’s credulity. Of this 
atter weakness, Buonaparte seems to 
have taken most undue advantage; and 
aware that he was inditing to an ama- 
nuensis, he has foisted upon his lis- 
tener many as improbable stories, as 
fiction aided by malice ever attempted 
to devise. Much of the odium of this 
rhodomontade, this hyperbolical exag- 
geration, will doubtless rest upon the 
narrator; and as Mr. O’Meara never 
ventures upon a qualifying remark of 
his own, as he never hints a doubt, 
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nor hesitates distrust of any anecdote 
he communicates, we fear he must 
occasionally choose between the dupe 
and the fabricator, and render suspect- 
ed either the soundness of his judg- 
ment or the strength of his moral prin- 
ciples. As craniologists, our own opi- 
nion is, that the organ of invention be- 
longs to Buonaparte,—that of credu- 
lity to the Journalist. To such of our 
readers as may have perused this Work, 
the assertion of Buonaparte that the 
Emperor Alexander employed as his 
Aid-de-Camp the assassin of his (the 
Emperor's) father, will fully explain 
our meaning. 

Of the men of talent, by whom the 
Ex-Emperor was once surrounded; of 
those who shared his confidence, who 
divided the peril, and partook the dan- 
ger, the companions of his fame, and 
the partners of his glory; of each we 
have a moral portrait, and first of Tal- 
leyrand, by no means flattering : 

‘¢Talleyrand (said he), le plus vil des agio- 
teurs, bas flatteur. C'est un homme cor- 
rompu, who has betrayed all parties and per- 
sons. Wary and circumspect; always a 
traitor, but always in conspiracy with for- 
tune, Talleyrand treats his enemies as if 
they were one day to become his friends, 
and his friends, as if they were to become 
his enemies. He is a man of talent, but 
venal in every thing. Nothing could be 
done with him but by means of bribery, 
The Kings of Wirtemberg and Bavaria 
made so many complaints of his rapacity 
and extortion, that I took his portfeuille 
from him: moreover I found that he had 
divulged, to some inétrigants, a most import- 
ant secret which I had confided to him 
alone. He hates the Bourbons in his heart. 
When I returned from Elba, Talleyrand 
wrote to me from Vienna, offering his ser- 
vices, and to betray the Bourbons, provided 
I would pardon and restore him to roar.” 


Of Fouché he speaks thus : 


** Fouché is a miscreant of all colours, a 
priest, a terrorist, and one who took an ac- 
tive part in many bloody scenes in the Re- 
volution. He is aman who can worm all your 
secrets out of you with an air of calmness 
and of unconcern. He is very rich,” added 
he, ‘‘but his riches were badly acquired. 
There was a tax upon gambling houses in 
Paris, but, as it was an infamous way of 
gaining money, I did not like to profit by 
it, and therefore ordered, that the amount 
of the tax should be appropriated to an hos- 
pital for the poor. It amounted to some 
millions, but Fouché, who had the collect- 
ing of the impost, put many of them into his 
own pockets, and it was impossible for me 
to discover the real yearly sum total.” 


To 
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To the fate of a traitor, the unhappy 
Ney must submit to the shame of his 
master’s reproaches,—on hearing of 
his death, Buonaparte observed, 


** He was a brave man, nobody more so; 
but he wasa madman. He has died without 
having the esteem of mankind. He betray- 
ed me at Fontainebleau: the proclamation 
against the Bourbons which he said in his 
defence I caused to be given him, was writ- 
ten by himself, and I never knew any thing 
about that document until it was read to the 
troops.” 

Soult is described as ‘an excellent 
Minister at War or Major General of 
an army, one who knows much bet- 
ter the arrangement of an army than 
to command in chief.”—Of Marechal 
Jourdan’s military talents he had a 
poor opinion; and Massena was a 

reater favourite, though with a consi- 
, werd drawback : 


** Massena (said he) was a man of supe- 
rior talent. He generally, however, made 
bad dispositions previous to a battle ; and it 
was not until the dead began to fall about 
him that he began to act with that judg- 
ment which he ought to have displayed be- 
fore. In the midst of the dying and the 
dead, of balls sweeping away those who en- 
circled him, then Massena was himself; 
gave his orders, and made his dispositions 
with the greatest sang froid and dodgment. 
This is, la vera nolilita di sangue*. It was 
truly said of Massena, that he never began 
to act with judgment until the battle was 
going against him. He was, however, un 
voleur. He went halves along with the con- 
tractors and commissaries of the army. I 
signified to him often, that if he would dis- 
continue his peculations, I would make him 
a present of eight hundred thousand, or a 
million of francs; but he had acquired such 
a habit, that he could not keep his hands 
from money. On this account he was hated 
by the soldiers, who mutinied against him 
three or four times. However, considering 
the circumstances of the times, he was pre- 
cious; and had not his bright parts been 
soiled with the vice of avarice, he would 
have been a great man.” 

Marmont is “‘ a éraitor whose name 
will never be mentioned in France 
without horror, reserved for the fate of 
Judas; and Bernadotte is an ingrate.”’ 

Prince Leopold appears to have nar- 
rowly ieigel a military connexion 
with Buonaparte : 

«Prince Leopold (continued he) was one 
of the handsomest and finest young men in 
Paris, at the time he was there. At a mas- 





* True nobleness of blood. 
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querade gi the Queen of N: » Leo- 
id ben oe and a 


The Princess Charlotte must doubtless be 
very contented and very fond of him. He 
was neat being one of my Aid-de-camps, to 
obtain which he had made. interest and even 
applied; but by some means, very fortu- 
nately for himself, it did not succeed, as 
probably if he had, he would not have been 
chosen to be a future King of England. 
Most of the young princes in Germany 
(continued he) solicited to be my aid-de- 
camps, and Leopold was then about eigh- 
teen or nineteen years of age.” 


The following is an amusing speci- 
men of the Ex-Emperor’s talons for 
the facetious. After describing Ma- 
dame Talleyrand as a very fine woman 
English or East Indian, but sotte and 
grossly ignorant, he proceeds : 


**T sometimes asked Denon, whose works 
I suppose you have read, to breakfast with 
me, as I took a pleasure in his conversa- 
tion, and conversed very freely with him. 
Now all the intriguers and speculators paid 
their court to Denon, with a view of in- 
ducing him to mention their projects or 
themselves in the course of his cunversa- 
tions with me, thinking that even being 
mentioned by such a man as Denon, for 
whom I had a great esteem, might mate- 
rially serve them. Talleyrand, who was a 

reat speculator, invited Denon to dinner. 

hen he went home to his wife, he said, 
* My dear, I have invited Denon to dine, 
He is a great traveller, and you must say 
something handsome to him about his tra- 
vels, as . may be useful to us with the 
Emperor.’ His wife being extremely igno- 
rant, and probably never having read any 
other book of travels than that of Robinson 
Crusoe, concluded that Denon could be no- 
body else than Robinson. Wishing to be 
very civil to him, she, before a large com- 
pany, asked him divers questions about his 
man Friday! Denon, astonished, did not 
know what to think at first, but at length 
discovered by her questions that she really 
imagined him to be Robinson Crusoe. His 
astonishment and that of the company can- 
not be described, nor the peals of laughter 
which it excited in Paris, as the story flew 
like wildfire through the o> and even Tal- 
leyrand himself was as of it.” 


Our Readers, we are presuaded, will 
readily forgive us the length of our 
next extract, which gives an interest- 
ing and not unimportant account of 
the intercourse and communication 
kept up with this country by means of 
the Smugglers : 

‘During the war with you (said he), all 
the intelligence I received from England 
came through the Smugglers. They are 

terrible 
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terrible people, and have and abi- 
lity to do any thing for money. bea be 
at first a part of Dunkerque allotted to them, 
to which they were restricted; but as they 
latterly went out of their limits, committed 
riots, and insulted every body; I ordered 
Gravelines to be prepared for their recep- 
tion, where they had a little camp for their 
accommodation, beyond which they were 
not permitted to At one time there 
were upwards of five hundred of them in 
Dunkerque. I had information I 
wanted through them. — over 
newspapers and dispatches from the spies 
that we had in London. They took over 
spies from France, landed and kept them in 
ir houses for some days, then dispersed 
them over the country, and t them back 
when wanted. The Police had in pay a num- 
ber of French emigrants, who gave constant 
information of the actions of the Vendean 
party, Georges, and others, at the time they 
were preparing to assassinate me. All their 
_—— were made known. — the 
olice in man mp 8 spies, some 
of high quia. aneaah whom there were 
many ladies. There was one lady in parti- 
cular of very high rank who furnished con- 
siderable information, and was sometimes 
paid so high as three thousand pounds in 
one month. came over (continued 
he) pm not on than - bath. It 
was r astonishing to see them passi 
your pot -four ro ships in defiance.” 
observed, that they were double spies, and 
that they brought intelligence from France 
to the British Government. ‘That is very 
likely (replied Napoleon). They brought 
you newspapers ; but I believe, that as spies, 
they did not convey much intelligence to 
you. They are genti terribili, and did great 
mischief to your Government. They took 
from France annually forty or fifty millions 
of silks and brandy. They assisted the 
French prisoners to escape from England. 
The relations of Frenchmen, prisoners in 
our country, were accustomed to go to 
rque, and to make a bargain with 
them to bring over a certain prisoner. All 
that they wanted was the name, age, and a 
private token, by means of which the pri- 
soner might repose confidence in them. Ge- 
nerally, in a short time afterwards, they 
effected it ; as, for men like them, they had 
a great deal of honour in their ings. 
They offered several times to bring over 
ag pe the = — Bourbons for a 
sum 3 but they wanted to stipu- 
late, that if they met with any pal ~ 
in ion to their design, they might be 
allowed to massacre them. This I would 
not consent to. Besides, I despised the 
Bourbons too much, and had no fear of 
them: indeed, at that time, were no 
more ht of in France than the Stuarts 
were in England. They also offered to 


bring over Dumourier, Sarrazin, and others, 
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whom they thought I hated, but I held 
them in too much contempt to take any 
trouble about them.” 

Mr. O’Meara asserts, that soon af- 
ter the transmission of the foregoing 
communication to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the Preventive Service was 
established. 

Of the Ly ty of o Russia . = 
paign, and the conflagration of Mos- 
cow, we have Buonaparte’s own de- 
scription, though he seems totally un- 
able to appreciate the noble act of he- 
roism and self-devotion which consign- 
ed this city to the flames : 

«¢ While I was at Moscow, the cold was 
at three of the thermometer, and was such 
as the French could with pleasure bear ; but 
2 Cae sunk eigh- - 
teen degrees, consequently near! 
the horses perished. yee ~o 
thirty thousand. The artillery, of which I 
had five hundred pieces, was in a great 
measure obliged to be abandoned; neither 
ammunition nor provisions could be carried. 
We could not make a réconnaissance, or 
send out an advance of men on horseback to 
discover the way, through the want of 
horses. The soldiers lost their spirits, fell 
into confusion, and lost their senses. The 
most trifling thing alarmed them. Four or 
five men were sufficient to frighten a whole 
battalion. Instead of keeping together, 
they wandered about in oak of fire. Par- 
ties when sent out on duty in advance, aban- 
doned their posts, and went to seek the 
means of warming themselves in the houses. 
They separated in all directions, became 
helpless, and fell an easy prey to the enemy. 
Others lay down, fell as 4 a little blood 
came from their nostrils, » sleeping, 
died. In this manner, perished. 
The Poles saved some of their horses and 
artillery, but the French, and the soldiers 
of the other nations I had with me, were no 
longer the same men. In particular, the 
cavalry suffered. Out of 
do not think that three 
saved. Had it not been for that fire at 
Moscow, I should have succeeded. I would 
have wintered there. There were in that 
city about forty thousand citizens who were 
in a manner slaves. For you must know 
that the Russian nobility keep their vassals 
in a sort of slavery. I would have proclaim- 
ed liberty to all ‘the slaves in Russia, and 
abolished vassalage and nobility. This 
would have procured me the union of an im- 
mense and a powerful party. I would either 
hove cule @ pune ob Sietamn;40 whew 
would have marched the next year to Pe- 
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21. The Life of John Goodwin, M.A. some 
time Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 


gaged in Defence of religious Liberty and 
general Red ion, with a Review of se- 
veral public Transactions in Great Bri- 
tain during the Civil Wars and Interreg- 
num. By Thomas Jackson, 8vo, pp. 458. 
Longman, 


LET a Philosopher be asked, whe- 
ther he would choose his children to 
be educated in religious and moral 
principles ; or, leaving the mind uncul- 
tivated, have the inculcation of them 
attempted by Fanaticism? His an- 
swer, we think, would be, ‘‘ Man is 
entirely the creature of education and 
circumstances, and History records the 
failure of Fanaticism for want of these 
adjuncts. It has succeeded in the 
Monastery, but not in the World, be- 
cause the love of pleasure and the love 
of action, not the desire of romantic 
purity, constitute the leading princi- 
ples of human conduct. Poor chil- 
dren, like beasts of burden, are from 
infancy exposed to perpetual labour, 
which excessively stimulates the appe- 
tite for indulgence and relaxation. Of 
course, when they become adults, we 
find them absorbed in worldliness, and 
those gross pleasures which have been 
the natural results of excessive bodily 
exertion, from the antient Grecian 
hero to the Indian or modern Fox- 
hunting savage. Against this worldli- 
ness on excessive appetite for pleasure, 
created by want and severe labour, the 
Religionist, with the best intentions, 
presents strong fanatical impressions, 
which certainly check pleasurable in- 
dulgences, but produce alarm and mi- 
sery, and cause character to be esti- 
mated, not by philanthropy and ele- 
vation of mind, but by austere per- 
versions of the Divine Benevolence, 
and ascetical abstinence from pleasure, 
without which man may be good, but 
cannot be happy. If so, I prefer the 
formation of principles and character 
by vigilant education, good example, 
and wholesome discipline ; and if you 
doubt its success, look (not at the reli- 
ange and civil tenets of the Quakers), 

t at their philanthropy, wisdom, and 
virtue, entirely created by the means 
mentioned.” 

Under the same view of things, we 
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have ever had a bias towards the pre- 
ferable substitute of Education to Fa- 
naticism, which the book before us 
shows, may make the Bible the best 
weapon with which the Devil ever 
combated, because it may make men 
think that they do God service, by 
breaking the whole code of our duty 
towards our neighbour. The Philoso- 
pher further knows, that it is always 
dangerous to push any principle what- 
ever, however meritorious in se, be- 
ond good sense, unless we mean to 
invite abuse of it ; that reason was ex- 
ey given for our guidance in this 
world, as is proved by Providence re- 
warding prudence with prosperity ; 
and that Revelation was never intend- 
ed to go further than to inform us of 
our future state, and to instruct us in 
our duty towards God and man; for 
otherwise it would have entered into 
Natural Philosophy, and told us the 
physical principles of things. As soon 
as religious enthusiasm is universalized, 
the State is completely at the mercy of 
Pulpiteers and their unphilosophical 
followers; and the book, before us 
shows, that such a state of things may 
produce an absolute dissolution of all 
social ties, a mere barbarous govern- 
ment of folly, violence, vulgarity, and 
ignorance. 

A Philosopher often wonders at the 
strangeness of calling upon men, un- 
der the dread of pains and penalties, 
to give opinions upon subjects about 
which they cannot possibly know any 
thing ; ‘ with a most salutary dis- 
play of folly of this kind, Mr. Jack- 
son’s book abounds. It is impossible 
clearly to comprehend numerous things 
upon which we cannot reason a priori: 
and, in our judgment, we have a pre- 
cious specimen of this in p. 169, where 
we find poor Goodwin charged with 
error ** concerning man’s power to do 
good supernatural.” The hero of the 
work was in fact an able man, who 
broaehed various opinions among con- 
ceited Egotists, who valued only their 
own; and would gladly have devoured 
each other, if they had been able to 
elevate themselves. Goodwin’s dog- 
mas offered nothing conducive to their 
interest; and as he or they were suc- 
cessful, obstruction would ensue, with 
regard to one or the other. The work 
of Mr. Jackson, a most amiable and 
benevolent writer, and one of research, 
shows us the horrid consequences of 

polemical 
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polemical habits, dispersed through so- 


ciety, namely, that men may thus be 
induced to act, without shame, upon 
the principles of fiends, and exhibit 
the manners (we use the term coolly) 
of ruffians. 


22. The Royal Exile ; or, Poetical Epis- 
tles of Mary, Queen of Scots, during her 
Captivity in England, with other original 
Poems, By a young Lady. Also by her 
Father, the Life of Queen Mary, &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. Longman. 

MARY, Queen of Scots, has been 
the delight of many women and some 
men ; who have strangely made of her 
another Jane Grey, an immolated vic- 
tim. 

There are two particulars in the his- 
tory of Mary of considerable interest; 
one, the accuracy of the respective por- 
traits of her; the other, her innocence 
or guilt. 

As to the first, we-have examined 
the original gold coin (engraved by 
Pinkerton, Medals, ii. pl. 2), com- 
pared it with her effigy in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and found the latter cor- 
rect. The print given in the work 
before us, from a fine medallion, only 
varies from the general features in the 
nose, which is that of a Minerva, 
whereas upon the coin and monument 
the curve undulates. 

Upon the second head, we find the 
following counts of the indictment 
against her, in our fair authoress : 

*‘ The three great crimes which have 
been laid to the charge of the Queen of 
Scots, are, Ist. An illicit intercourse with 
Rizzio. ?d. A participation in the mur- 
der of her husband Darnley; and 3d. The 
marrying with the man who was the princi- 
pal agent in the murder.” 

As to the first charge, all we pre- 
tend to know is, that traditions still 
prevail among the Scots of the liber- 
tinism of Mary (we believe that these 
traditions are recorded in Birt’s Let- 
ters), and we have also read that the 
murder of Rizzio is ascribed to the jea- 
lousy of Darnley. He was a fool, and 
women cannot love fools. We agree 
with our fair authoress, that ‘‘ no hu- 
man being can long hide the follies of 
a fool.” i. 48. 

The second charge as to details, is, 
that ‘she spent the evening of the gth 
of February with her husband till 
eleven o’clock, but that she then left 
him, kissing him, and putting one of 
her own rings on his finger, as a token 
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of love and reconciliation. At two 
o’clock, an explosion took place, and 
the house was blown to pieces.” i. 20. 

Bothwell was acquitted of the mur- 
der, and on the 14th of April, was re- 
commended by Parliament as a proper 
husband for the Queen. On the 24th, 
Bothwell seized her, when on a jour- 
ney, and plactd her in the situation, 
according to our fair Authoress, ‘ of 
living or dying perhaps the mother of a 
bastard child,” i. p. 62. On the 15th 
of May she was married to him. 

Such are the facts, and we do not 
deny that Mary was placed during life 
in most cruel and arduous situations. 
We admit that the most able advocacy 
has been employed in her behalf; but 
advocacy is not evidence. Unfortu- 
nately, no positive testimony, not the 
fabrication of enemies, is to be obtain- 
ed; and, moreover, indiscreet persons 
will often act in such a manner by dis- 
regarding fe 5 Page + that a case may 
be involved in unfathomable mystery. 
It is no exoneration of her, that she 
might have had Bothwell, whom she 
had seen, wher she was unmarried 
(i. p. 47), for possibly he had niade no 
advances. But it is as utterly impos- 
sicle to suppose that Bothwell would 
have ventured upon such a horrible 
outrage, as a rape of the Sovereign, 
without a previous understanding on 
her part, or presumption of want of 
principle, as that the whole story does 
not bear the thunder-storm aspect of a 
Circumstantial evidence, says 

aley, cannot lie; and though it ma 
not be absolutely conclusive, yet it 
must excite a suspicion which advo- 
cacy alone, however able, cannot re- 
move. Mary was either weak and 
indiscreet in an inconceivable degree, 
or absolutely guilty. We do not pre- 
tend to decide either way. All we can 
positively affirm is, that Mary was un- 
fit for her Royal situation, and that 
Elizabeth, regardless of the sacredness 
of the persons of sovereigns, was, in 
taking the life of Mary, inexcusably 
criminal. That she fully believed 
Mary to be capable of plotting against 
her, or abetting conspiracy, cannot be 
denied ; and that she acted under that 
persuasion, is the only thing which 
can be said in mitigation of her cruelty. 
It is to be recollected too, that through 
the wickedness of faction and ambi- 
tion, state policy cannot be limited to 
the strictness of religion and morals ; 
nor, when men become devils, here 

they 
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they any right to complain of being 
nished according to the statutes of 
tan. Goodness of heart, and an ex- 
cellent understanding, are not sufficient 
for safety. An excellent understand- 
ing (says Gibbon, i. 102) may be of- 
ten deceived through goodness of 
heart, by artful men, who study the 
passions of princes, but conceal their 
own. He adds, “that as it is impos- 
sible for the most able statesmen to 
subdue millions of followers and ene- 
mies by their own personal strength, 
the world, under the name of licy, 
seems to have granted them a liberal 
indulgence of craft and’ dissimulation.” 
(Id. c. v. p. 143.) We say this in vin- 
dication of Elizabeth, who is sadly 
traduced by our enthusiastic authoress. 
She does not seem to remember, that 
wise government is a — excel- 
lence, an assimilation of Providence, 
and that Elizabeth had no vices which 
affected the well-being of her subjects 
in general. : 
The prose of our fair _— is = 
vent, and the poetry respectable. She 
Solathy dovden Os rofits of her pub- 
lication to the benefit of a Society for 
alleviating the Sufferings of aged Fe- 
males; sufferings very commouly se- 
_vere. 


23. Europe; or, a General Survey of the 
present Situation of the principal Powers, 
_ with Conjectures on their future Prospects. 

By a Citizen of the United States. 8vo. 

pp. 411. Longman. 

IT is a rule with us, in reference to 
political prognostications, first, to be 
present among the people, concerning 
the fate of whom we prophesy; se- 
condly, to have precedents from which 
we may deduce our conclusions. There 
is only one autocrat in the world (Pro- 
vidence), and one Prime Minister 
(Time), which possess actual irresis- 
tible power, and we believe that their 
modes of action are only to be learned 
from history. Of our sapient hesita- 
tion with regard to political writers, 
our readers shall judge, when we in- 
form them, that a M. de Haller, who 
modestly styles himself the modern 
Bacon, professes, that in leaving the 


Protestant Religion, he is only the 
precursor of the return of us all to the 
Catholic Faith (p. 99), and such a 
laudable and probable project our Au- 
thor insinuates is seriously adopted by 


the ruling powers of Europe (p. 100, 
seq:) 


Hum! 
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Our Author treats his subject ac- 
cording to countries: and his leading 
opinion, as to general principles, is, 
that the more democratical a nation 
is, the stronger and the better it is. 


** The political constitution of Franee is 
sound and vigorous in its essential parts, 
beyond that of any other nation in Europe.” 
P. 105. 


Our opinion is, that property under 
the system produced by the Revolu- 
tion, is so subdivided, that a military 
force or police must always predomi- 
nate, to prevent faction and anarchy ; 
and that the Constitution both is and 
must be nominal only. 

We pass over Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Greece, because we have not the 
smallest conjecture what Prime Mi- 
nister Time has orders to do with 
them. In the enfranchisements of 
Prussia, we agree — our Author 
(p. 175, seq.) especially in the remark, 
that the Plantene, ork conduct in 
the late war, “‘ nobly developed the 
most generous feelings in the best of 
causes.” (p. 179.) In p. 188, we are 
told, that the Memoir on the Ger- 
man Universities, ascribed to M. de 
Stourdza, was really written by the 
Emperor Alexander. 

What our Author has written con- 
cerning Germany deserves a serious 
and attentive perusal ; because, as our 
press is free, very beneficial services 
may be rendered to the people, in re- 
gard to the continuance of various un- 
wise feudal vexations. But we must 
forewarn our Readers, that our Au- 
thor (who is yet a sensible man of 
temper), like most other political wri- 
ters, thinks it perfectly reasonable that 
the Great and Clergy are to consider 
sacrifices matters of course, as having 
no rights whatever. We are not, 
however, disposed to quarrel with him 
on account of his honest confession, 
that the geographical situation of Ame- 
‘rica [and we add its poverty] is the 
sole cause of a perfection, ascribed to 
its constitution ; one, which when the 
nation has become rich, will be just 
as rational a mode of government as 
a Quarter Sessions would be for our 
own. Without an hereditary consti- 
tutional Monarchy and Nobility, all 
the evils of elective Government must 
ome ensue: and, as our Author’s 
private feeling ascribes all perfection 
to this plan, we beg to make a quote- 

tion 
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tion from Goldsmith, in order to show 
its fallacy in a light certainly not com- 
mon-place : 

*¢ Elective monarchies discourage schemes 
of public utility and improvement. This 
is instanced in the Popes. Their tenure 
was only for a short life. Present advan- 
tage was what they chiefly studied; to 
squeeze and to amass, rather than to ame- 
liorate, was their object.”—(Lett. on Eng. 
Hist. L. iii.) 


Popular assemblies are incapable of 
carrying on war or making peace.— 
(Robertson, ch. v. anno 1522.) 

Our Author then recurs to Great 
Britain. He observes (p. 237), that 

. the, publications of Payne and Carlisle 
on religious subjects have excited no 
interest in America—a pretty convinc- 
ing proof that they have been only 
published and supported here, as an 
auxiliary tool of sedition. In pages 
244, 245, he satisfactorily proves, that 
Parliamentary Reform, unless the na- 
tion consistec¢ of small landed proprie- 
tors, would. make no alteration. He 
admits ‘‘that it is natural, and of 
course. just, that assuming any given 
state of property, the proprietors con- 
stituted by it should in substance go- 
vern.” (p. 247.) But our Author in- 
sists, that all the grievances of Eng- 
land, admitting that they have a solid 
foundation, the existence of the radi- 
cal party, the sufferings of the poor, 
&c. &c. do not grow out of King, 
Constitution, Ministers, or Opposi- 
tion, ‘‘but the vast augmentation of 
wealth in few hands” (p. 281), by 
which the necessaries of life have been 
raised to an insupportable price. Do 
facts support this theory? 

It is our duty to view with distrust 
any political work which is not found- 

upon statistical data; for other- 
wise we cannot distinguish between 
things which grow out of circum- 
stances, and those which really pro- 
ceed from modes of government and 
misrule. If, for instance, an injudi- 
cious tax prevents consumption, it is 
manifest mal-administration; but if 
evils are said to arise from the wealth 
of a nation, as our Author assumes, 
being in a few hands, we consider it 

not proved; and such wealth to be a 
strong support of national power. If, 
however, we differ from this respect- 
able Writer in some points, we admit 
his ability and the usefulness of his 
work, as a beacon. 
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24. A Short Vindication of the General 
Penitentiary at Millbank, from the Cen- 
sures contained in a@ Letter, addressed by 
L. C. Western, Esq. to the Lord Lieut. 
and Magistrates of the County of Essex; 
to which are added a few Remarks on the 
Punishment of Juvenile Offenders. By 
G. Holford, Esq. M. P. 8vo. pp. 35. 
Rivingtons. 

25. Thoughts on the Defective State of 
Prisons, and Suggestions for their Im- 
provement ; together with Hints for the 
Discipline, Police, and Latour of Pri- 
soners, with the Plan of a Gaol and 
House of Correction for the Accommoda- 
tion and Labour of 280 Persons. 
Thomas Le Breton, late Captain of the 
71st Regiment, &c. 8vo. pp. 45. Ri- 
vingtons. 

THE instrument employed by Pro- 
vidence for producing reform is adver- 


“sity; and, therefore, what a criminal 


deems such is the proper mode to be 
employed. We apprehend that he 
will not fail to feel the wholesome se- 
verity of the Tread-wheel labour by 
day, solitude by night, and a diet ex- 
clusively vegetable.—( Vindication, p. 
15; Le Breton, 26, seq.) 

Mr. Holford’s pamphlet is in reply 
to Mr. Western, who, it seems, thought 
that there was too much food, and too 
little hard labour in the Millbank Pe- 
nitentiary. Mr. Holford successfully 
rebuts the accusation; but, cases of 
females excepted, we think it a very 
unnecessar expensive system. As to 
juvenile offenders, we have the direct 
authority of old naval officérs, for af- 
firming that they may -be usefully 
trained for Marines. But instead of 
Penitentiaries, and the Botany Bay al- 
luring excursions, where can there be 
a more effectual ready-made prison than 
amine? Let them not emerge from 
them during a given period, and work 
as convicts, under the honest work- 
men; or let the same regulations be 
adopted as in other countries, where 
mines are made places of punishment, 
but tempered with more humanity. 

Capt. Le Breton enters into the 
whole economy of prisons with mani- 
fest judgment; and we conscientiously 
recommend his work as an excellent 
Grammar on the subject to all young 
Magistrates just enterig upon office. 

ye shall end with observing, that 
while all persons are obliged to econo- 
mize, it is perfectly ridiculous that an 
exception should be made in favour of 
thieves, who, with regard to society, 
are vermin. ; 


26. Con- 
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26, Considerations the Agriculture, 
Commerce, and ye nl of the Bri- 
tish Empire, with Observations on the Fad 
tical Effect of the Right Hon. Rob. Peel's 
Bill the Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments by the Bank of England; and also 
upon the Pamphlet lately published ly Da- 
vid Ricardo, Esq. entitled Protection to 
Agriculture. By Sam. Turner, Esq. 
F.R.S, 8vo, pp, 109. Murray. 


THERE are now two several classes 
of political economists on the subject 
of Agricultural Distress. One refers 
it to superabundant produce; the other 
to Mr. Peel’s Bill. Among the latter 
is Mr. Turner, who, as having been a 
Bank Director for sixteen years, me- 
rits particular attention ; and treats the 
subject in a most masterly and lumi- 
nous manner. We are not, however, 
convinced (Ist), because similar fluc- 
tuations have formerly ensued ; (2dly), 
because it is not shown that the re- 
sumption of Cash Payments has before 
had a like effect in other countries ; 
(3dly), because the same distress exists 
abroad; (4thly), because the fall of 
prices commenced in 1816, while pa- 

r currency was in full circulation. 
The evil seems to be this, that the far- 
mer cannot afford to sell under high 
prices, and cannot obtain those high 
prices, nor force a consumption like 
manufacturers. We ourselves occupy 
for convenience sake a rich meadow. 
The gross proceeds are now only worth 
27/. and the rent and expences amount 
to 30/. Toa farmer the rent ought to 
be only a third of the gross returns, 
which rent would be thirty shillings 
an acre, ten shillings more than the 
highest rent in 1792. The war-de- 
mand, in our opinion, began the ex- 
traordinary rise; and we do not see 
how the effect yh ger w by means 
of money only, when the cause 
bee caved to tomy With regard to 
the Bank of England, the obloquy 
thrown upon it is not only absurd, but 
base ; and Mr. Turner has left its ene- 
mies scarcely a shadow of reason, much 
more any pretensions to knowled 
of the subject. Although we differ 
from Mr. ‘Parner in his premises upon 
one point, we have seldom read a more 
instructive book ; and admit that he is 
a Hercules in Political Economy. We 
are thns concise, because we have gone 
fully into the subject in our notices of 
the works of Messrs. Spence and Rey- 
nolds, in our last Number, pp. 47, 65. 
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27. General Account of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian . pp. 344.— 
Report of the same Society. pp. 166. 1821. 
IT is by Education alone that the 

Poor can be properly Christianized, 

without deterioration of the national 

character. Fanaticism reduces king- 
doms to the low standard of Spain and 

Portugal ; nor is it necessary; for a be- 

nevolent Parochial Priest, who culti- 

vates the acquaintance of his poor Pa- 

rishioners, and preaches plain and im- 

pressive sermons, will be sure to have 

nis Church well filled, and his charac- 
ter venerated. We therefore hai! with 
enthusiastic feelings their laudable and 
patriotic exertions (truly and purely 
such), in accelerating the national edu- 
cation. As to the grumbles on the 
subject of spoiling servants, &c. wheels 
cannot turn without friction; but 
wheels are notwithstanding very use- 
ful things. As to moral offences, Phi- 
losophers know, that in nations where 
there is a great deal of hard labour, 
wealth, an luxury, there must be 
many who will avoid the one, and try 
to enjoy the other, and thus become 
thieves and debauchees. It is’ the 
state of things which produces or fos- 
ters vice. All the Clergy can do is to 
oppose every check in their power; 
and the best means are Religion and 

Prudence; not inculcated by feelings 

only, but by good sense and reason, 

of which the impression is permanent. 

As to the great (the education of the 

better orders being almost exclusively 

in the Clergy), they should be taught 
that phenomena cannot be resolved by 
any other than the Christian system, 
without making God the author of 
evil, which is absurd ; and they should 
be also informed, that Scripture does 
not authorize us to determine precisely 
the nature of our future happiness or 
punishment. The common attempt 
to do this has alienated whole hosts 
from Christianity. It has caused them 
to think with Lord Byron, and to say 
with D’Arlincourt, “The Christian 
is escorted in his march by the afflic- 
tions and pangs with which his reli- 
gion surrounds him, and by the fear of 
a resurrection more terrible than anni- 
hilation.” If Christianity be a sub- 
lime system of philosophy, founded on 
faith, it cannot excite the latter to mis- 
represent the attributes of Deity, by 
inculcating literal qr €- of 
figurative expressions. We speak from 
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facts.—Having thus thrown out some 
hints, we have only to observe that 
the patronage of this Society being in- 
finitely more respectable, and its plan 
more extensive, than those of an 
other, it is of course more powerful, 
and therefore every subscriber to it is 
the instrument of twice as much 

as can be effected by others of inferior 
character and object. 


—— 
28. Sir Egerton Brydges’s ‘‘Res Literarie,” 
Bibliographical and Critical. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 539.) 

WE noticed this Miscellany in our 
Magazine for June more slightly than 
it deserves. 

It is a Review of Books principally 
of Italian Literature, of the 1fth and 
17th centuries; or of the early Re- 
vivers of Classical Learning follow- 
ing the splendid age of Leo x. 

he first article is a long discussion 
of the life and character of Petrarch, 
drawn principally from an examina- 
tion of his own voluminous collection 
of Latin Epistles. From these a be- 
lief in the Story of Laura, as related by 
De Sade, is strongly urged. 

The author is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the genius and poetry of Pe- 
trarch, and a zealous advocate of his 
amiable moral virtues. 

Some account is given of the most 
eminent Italian writers of Latin poetry, 
Bembo, Fracastorius, Naugerius, Vida, 
Cotta, M. A. Flaminius, Casa, Sanna- 
zarius, &c. and a copious account of 
the treatise of Valerianus ‘‘on the mis- 
fortunes of the learned,” with notices 
of Politian, io, Leonardo Aretino, 
Pontanus, Paulus Jovius, &c. 

Catalogues of the historians of Na- 
les, and of the authors of the Literary 

istory of Italy, are also given. 

In the second volume are numerous 
restitutions of intelligence on Italian 

: registries of almost all the 
principal Raccolte; criticisms on the 
principles of poetry : memoirs of A pos- 
tolo Zeno; and of the Aldus family: 
notices of many rare Italian books: 
and account of Volpi (or Comino) 
editions, &c. &c. 

The subjects are, or ought to be in- 
teresting to every cultivated mind, 
which has a taste for polite literature. 
Without a recurrence to the class of 
authors here descanted on, there can 
be little pretence to enlarged and ge- 
nuine erudition: nor can there be any 





more wholesome medicine to the con- 
tagious depravity of corrupt extrava- 
gance in fashionable composition, pre- 
vailing especially in England, in which 
capricious, monstrous, and glaring com- 
bination is mistaken for eloquence and- 


genius. 

-—@— 

29. The Pioneer ; or, Strictures on Mari- 
time Strength and Economy, &c. &c.; by 
Capt. Layman of the Navy, &c. &c. Svo. 
pp-87. Bridgewater. 

IF the very momentous points dis- 
cussed in this work do not receive the 
most solemn attention in the proper 
quarters, we hope that Parliament will 
compel it. Capt. Layman (p. 83) 
makes the loss to the nation for want 
of durable ships, éwenty-two millions ; 
and he ascribes this mischief (p. 70, 
seq.) to the cookery of the timber in 
the dock-yards, producing the dry-roi. 
Mr. Pocock (Architectural Designs, 
p- 23), after diligent examination, 
thinks that the dry rot proceeds from 
the germs of vegetation, as contained 
in water, not being killed or extracted. 
It is certain that the classical ancients 
and our ancestors seasoned the wood 
intended for ships by smoke (see Beck- 
man, ii. 81); and at the present time, 
oaks are barked the year before falling 
them, under the presumption that the 
process is an effectual security against 
the evil mentioned. At all events, if 
a method has been used in the dock 
yards, unsanctioned by previous expe- 
periment, or reference to a committee 
of the Royal Society, a manifest error 
has been committed. During the wear 
and tear of ships in the war, necessity 
might compel the use of unseasoned 
timber; but now no excuse can be 
made for neglecting a precautionary 
remedy. Capt. Layman proposes to 
publish a Maritime History, and such 
a yy | + we hope, for his own sake, 
not in the bitter spirit with which this 

mphlet is written. He has been un- 
ortunate ; but Lord Nelson has vin- 
dicated him ; and the stage-coachman’s 
aphorism, ‘* houey catches more flies 
than vinegar,” will do better, where 
there is competition. 


—@— 


30. A Practical, Commercial, and Political 
Description of Venezuela, Trinidad, Mar- 
garita, and Tobago, containing various 
Anecdotes and Observations illustrative of 
the past and state of these interest- 


ing Countries; from the French of M. 
Lavaysse ; 
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Lavaysse; with an Introduction and ex- 


Notes by the Editor. 

478. ittaker. 

WE conceive that all trade may be 
made beneficial with a country which 
exports only raw commodities. Upon 
opening the book before us, we find 
that through injudicious regulations of 
the Spaniards, smugglers carry on a 
most advantageous trade, and that at 
Cumana, sailors who open shops with 
a few dollars, acquire fortunes in a few 
years (pp. 105, 107). It appears that 
the smugglers chiefly purchase the 
commodities with British manufac- 
tures, and we throw out these few 
hints, in order to recommend the se- 
rious perusal of this copious work, be- 
cause perhaps a judicious use may be 
made ofit. ~ 

There is, besides a considerable 
fund of useful information, some cu- 
rious matter. Of the first kind we 
shall select the following concerning 
missions. ‘That extraordinary man, 
Columbus, chose 


‘For converting the natives to Chris- 
tianity and civilization, not ferocious fana- 
tics, but enlightened and benevolent eccle- 

The mildness of their manners 
gained them the confidence of the Indians, 
who considered them divine beings.” P. 80. 


We are decidedly of opinion that 
meek and amiable characters are more 
likely to succeed than furious zealots, 
as to any useful effectuation of the 
grand object. 

The following extracts are very cu- 
rious : 

The inhabitants of the town of Cariaco 
have told me of a frightful animal, which so 
much resembles the fabulous winged dra- 
gon, that F dare not repeat the description 
they gave me of it, lest I should incur the 
ridicule of naturalists. A great many per- 
sons, however, assured me that the Mred 
seen it on the borders of the Marsh. 
ean this amphibious animal be? Perhaps 
an enormous lizard, or some mon- 
gp reptile of the order of Sauriens.” 

- 113. 


The following is a valuable addition 
to the natural history of the horse, 
mule, ass, and ox : 


*‘There are thousands of these animals, 
which are wild in the forests, and do not 
belong to any one. I was enabled to ascer- 
tain a fact, known to all who have travelled 
in this country. The horses live there in 
societies, to the number of five or 
six hu and even one thousand: they 


Svo. pp. 
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occupy immense savannas, where it is dan- 
-— to disturb or try to eatch them. In 
eer » and even more, 
to find water. They set out in regular 
ranks of four abreast, and thus form a pro- 
cession of an extent of a quarter of a league. 
There are always five or six scouts, who 
precede the troop by about os If 
they perceive a man or jaquar Ameri- 
can tiger), they neigh, and the troop stops; 
if avoided, they continue their march: but 
if an attempt be made to pass by their 
squadron, they leap on the im nt tra- 
veller, and crush him under their feet. The 
best way is always to avoid them, and let 
them continue their route. They have also 
a chief, who marches between the scouts and 
the squadron, and five or six other horses 
march on each side of the band; a kind of 
adjutants, whose duty consists of hinderi 
any individual from quitting the ranks. 

any one attempts to straggle either from 
hunger or fatigue, he is bitten, till he re- 
sumes his place, and the culprit obeys with 
his head ing down. Three or four 
pein) om rear- eadpasormplng 
paces the troop...... we met on the 
shores of the Orinoco herds of fifty to a 
hundred wild oxen; a chief always marched 
‘at the head, and another at the rear of these. 

*‘The people of the country have as- 
sured me, that the wild asses, when they 
travel, observe the same discipline as the 
horses; but the mules, tho they also 
live in troops, are continually fighting with 
each other, and it has not been observed 
that they have any chief. They, however, 
unite at the pee of a common enemy, 
and display still more trick and address than 
the horses, in avoiding the snares which 
are laid for catching them, and also for es- 
eaping when taken. 

«¢] remember to have seen one of these 
wild mules escape from i, , where he had. 
been kept, at 0, by throwing him- 
self on Kis belly, and feigning to be dead ; 
suddenly he passed his head under one of 
the bars of the gate, pushed it open, and 
rushed into the town: above thirty per- 
sons ran after _ me aa and 
after a pursuit of two hours, they were ob- 
liged to give up the chase. It would be 
tvo tedious to recount all the tricks and 
stratagems employed by this animal to es- 
cape us.” pp. 133—5. 


At the pe Fae ak book we have a 
Appendix of State rs. As 
of ‘Gunenl Bolivar Vciwen. Pes 


Rome and Great Britain are the na- 
tions which have most excelled a- 
mongst the ancients and moderns. He 
adds a warm eulogy of “‘ our Constitu- 
tion, as the best model to those who 
aspire to the erjoyments of the pr 

° 
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of man.” It seems, however, thatthe which was good, thing which was 
Editor y omitted the General's welll ;_ when it induces to dig into the 


opinion of the advantages likely to ac- 
crue from an hereditary Senate, be- 
cause, forsooth, this Editor and his re- 
publican friends did not admire it, 


p- 474. 

—@— 

31. De L’intérét et du Devoir des Souve- 
rains et des Peuples ; ou, Principes de Po- 
litique et de Raison pous servir d’ Antidote 
au systeme e du moderne Philo- 
sophe Jeremie Bentham. London, 8vo. 
pp. 81. 

AS a Philosopher, Mr. Bentham 
acts in the same way as a man would 
do who, having a hobby for Mathe- 
matics, would insist upen all the 
fences and mounds of lands being de- 
stroyed, in order that they may be 
newly divided into certain squares, 
triangles, rhomboids, or other forms, 
merely for the sake of the map, with- 
out regard to rights of property, cus- 
tom, or claims of any kind. Against 
this sweeping project our ultra-loyalist 
author proposes absolute military des- 
potism, and treats all constitutional 
and representative forms of govern- 
ment as foolish systems founded in 
error. The English Constitution, he 
says, owes its perfection to the simple 
patriotism of the natives. 

Though the ideas of either of the 
parties named, Mr. Bentham or the 
author, are those, as being in extremes, 
which no prudent man would adopt, 
yet there are in this pamphlet some 
exquisite illustrations. Witness the 
following, which we shall only ver- 
bally translate, in order that they may 
be more read, and the French idiom 
be shown : 


*¢ Did civilization, such as it existed in 
France during the years of the Revolution, 
offer to the mind that sweetness of manners, 
that calm of the senses, those reciprocal re- 
gards, which beget politeness, and form the 
charm of society? Did it offer those sen- 
timents of r t, amity, interest, and ten- 
derness which unite families, which multi- 

ly friends ? Did it offer that veneration for 
Religion which becomes a succour in afflic- 
tion, and a refuge for the repentant crimi- 
nal; that submission to authority, that obe- 
dience to laws, and that attachment to all 
social duties [which result from Religion], 
when the mind is agitated in every form ; 
when a puerile vanity, generated by Science 
and acquired knowledge, induces men to 
censure, disapprove, egotize, imagine better 
systems, in order to destroy every thing 








depths of captious metaphysics, in order to 
find out subtleties; to substitute for real 
and tried happiness, ideal and chimerical 
expectations ; to assault the innocence of 
weak minds, with all the seductions of rea-. 
soning, all the charlatanism of eloquence, 
all the corruption of cultivated minds, in 
order to excite them into disorder of all 
kinds, to rouse them against authority, and 
engage them to shake off the yoke of their 
obligations, and reduce to barbarism ; a con- 
dition, which time, understanding, and ex- 
perience, have had so much difficulty to es- 
tablish.” pp. 59, 60. 

The author by a very happy illustra- 
tion, shows that government is the 
method of domesticating man, a fero- 
cious animal in a natural state : 

«A people in insurrection, abandoned to 
itself, has the character of a wild beast; it 
delights only in the exercise of its power; 
and it is from this feeling, which is natural 
to it, that all its excesses arise. But by the 
reason that it is infuriate and cruel when it 
is master of its own movements, it is docile 
and resigned when it is chained. Then it is 
susceptible of all the moral impressions. It 
becomes capable of all the human virtues. 
It acquires all the social qualities; its soul 
opens itself, dilates itself to the re of 
its fellows ; it becomes benevolent, hospita- 
ble, active, industrious; it seeks friendship, 
aspires to rewards, honours, glory; it feels 
ambition, it proves the desire of distinguish- 
ing itself, and voluntarily returns to socia- 
bility (il est retourné a la sociabilité), is re- 
conciled to the ties of civil life, that is to 
=v under the laws of legitimate authority.” 

. 63. 


These are most instructive and lumi- 
nous passages; nor can there be a 
doubt but that Philosophers make exe- 
crable Statesmen, because they propose 
to govern mankind by impracticable 
means, and which means only termi- 
nate in generating in the public mind 
a fancied right of resistance to legiti- 
mate authority, i. e. to the grand sup- 
port of civilization, and public and 
private good. 


—@— 

32. Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects ; 
with the Outline of a Plan for raising Sea- 
men for his Majesty’s Fleets in a future 
War, by Ballot. pp. 97. Rivingtons. 
THE subject of this Pamphlet can- 

not but claim the particular and deli- 

berate consideration of the Admiralty 
and of the Government. The author, 


after prefacing his suggestions by in- 
forming us that he has been 28 years 
actively 














1922.) 
acti employed in the Navy, and 
wt, of that time - com- 


mand of ships of war, proceeds to state, 
that in consequence of the increased 
demand for Sailors in time of war, 
their wages are so considerably ad- 
vanced in the Merchant Service, as to 
render it absolutely impossible to pro- 
cure their services for Government by 
any other than strong coercive mea- 
sures;—that such measures necessa- 
rily create in them a dislike to the ser- 
vice they are compelled to execute, 
and, in consequence, they avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to desert ; 
which renders it obligatory on our 
naval officers to deny them the privi- 
lege of going on shore: a denial of 
this kind generates disgust and discon- 
tent ;—disaffection ensues, and fre- 
quent and ney punishments be- 
come necessary. These evils, great as 
they are, which thus arise from the 
disaffection of impressed men, are in- 
creased (according to the statement of 
our author) by the ength of time which 
the crews of his Majesty’s fleets have 
been required to serve without receiv- 
ing any pay. 

he author goes on to prove that 
these evils are to be principally attri- 
buted to the mode in which the Sailors 
in the Naval Service are paid. To re- 
medy such evils in future, he proposes 
that they should be paid a proportion 
of their pay quarterly; and he shows 
in what manner this may be accom- 
plished with great Tr and with 
no additional expense to the country. 

He next proposes that a Saving 
Bank should be established in the 
Navy; and states the expediency and 
utility of such a measure, and the sa- 
lutary and probable advantages that 
would arise from so excellent an insti- 
tution. 

His next proposition is, that Sailors, 
in time of peace, should be permitted 
to enter the Navy for a shorter term 
than three years. Such a regulation 
he is of opinion would induce many 
Sailors who have been taught to dis- 
like the Navy, to give it a trial; and 
by so doing, get the better of those 
prejudices which they had been taught 
to entertain in disfavour of it. His 
observations on the mode of punish- 
ing in the Navy, &c. are worthy of 
attention. 

The author is of opinion that one- 
third of our Seamen who are between 

Gent. Mac. August, 1822. 
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the age of twenty and thirty-five, would, 
with the assistance of en, ma- 
rines, officers, pensioners, and boys, 
be amply sufficient to man as effective 
a fleet as this country ever sent to sea. 
To procure such a proportion of them 
in a future war, he pro that they 
should be raised by Ballot. 

Our author's subsequent observa- 
tions on this head clearly prove that 
he has bestowed no common share of 
attention to the subject. He states 
the most prominent advan which 
his suggestions, if brought into prac- 
tice, would insure; and the most pro- 
minent evils which the adoption of 
them would prevent. He proceeds to 
show, that if Ballot was substituted 
for the Impress, and if all those Jand- 
men who may enter for the sea ser- 
vice after the commencement of war, 
are furnished with protections, there 
would be no want of such men as 
would in a short space of time make 
excellent seamen. 

The author proposes that all land- 
men who are entered for the Navy, 
should be trained to a knowledge of 
the active duties of the Sailor before 
they are drafted into active ships. He 
is of opinion, that if such men are pro- 

rly trained, they might be made suf- 

ciently expert, in two months, in 
loosing, furling, reefing, bending and 
unbending sails, and in firing at a 
mark, so as to make efficient top men, 

Our author concludes with recom- 
mending our Seamen, as well as our 
Landmen, to undergo a training of the 
great gun exercise before they are 
drafted into cruizing ships. 

This Pamphlet is written with great 
brevity, strength, and perspicuity ; and 
the writer has proved himself to be 
the Seaman’s friend, as well as an able 
advocate for the establishment of an 
improved system of —_— men for 
his Majesty’s Naval Service. He ap- 
pears anxious to render the Naval Ser- 
vice comfortable, desirable, and popu- 
lar. He hesitates not to declare that 
the duties of officers should in all in- 
stances be exacted with as-much at- 
tention as the duties of the men ; and 
he deprecates the results which a re- 
laxed system of conduct with respect 
to the former, must eventually pro- 
duce among the latter. 

We are persuaded that the system 
of Ballot here recommended, would, 
if generally adepted, do away all those 

unpleasant 
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unpleasant circumstances which the 
system of Impressment ever has given, 
and ever will give rise to between the 
officers and the men; nor can any at- 
tempt to form and perfect a plan that 
may have a tendency to effect so desi- 
rable a purpose be taken into consi- 
deration at a more seasonable period 
than during a time of peace. 

Having extended our own remarks 
on this valuable Pamphlet beyond the 
limits originally intended, we are com- 
pelled to omit several passages we had 
marked for insertion; but hope that 
our general recommendation will in- 
duce our readers to peruse the work 
itself, and form their own judgment 
on the merits and importance of the 
measures therein recommended for 
adoption. 


—_y— 


33. Views in Edinburgh and its Vicinity ; 
drawn and engraved by J. and H. S. 
Storer, exhibiting Remains of Antiquity, 
Public Buildings, and Picturesque Scenery, 
2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh and London. 


HIS Majesty's present Visit to Scot- 
land having excited so much ardent 
attention, every work illustrative of 
the antient City of Edinburgh will 
doubtless be sought for with avidity. 
This work includes one hundred beau- 
tiful engravings of the most striking 
views of a city, which, in regard to ap- 
propriate situation, architectural beau- 
ty, and the advantages it derives from 
a vicinity affording varied and almost 
unparalleled richness of scenery, holds 
a distinguished rank among the cities of 
Europe. These engravings are in the 
best style of those eminent artists J. 
and H. S. Storer. They are preceded 
by a well-written History of Edin- 
burgh, and are accompanied by a brief 
but accurate description of the several 
public buildings represented. 

The lover of antiquity will behold 
with satisfaction correct representa- 
tions of the antient residences of the 
learned and the noble, who have long 

to exist, except in the records 
of their country, and that fond remem- 
brance which tradition never fails to 
preserve in the hearts of a patriotic 
people. Those who feel no interest in 
contemplating the venerable remains 
of past , will doubtless be gratified 
by beholding the many new and maz- 
nificent structures which adorn the 
Scottish Capital, affording an interest- 
ing picture of a city emerging fast from 
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com tive poverty, and advancin 
ooh 


rapidly to commercial distinction an 
opulence. 

The chief merit of a work of this 
description necessarily consists in its 
Engravings ; and as extracts can only 
convey a very inadequate idea of the 
beauty of the original, we must con- 
fine ourselves to a simple notice of 
Heriot’s Hospital, the founder of 
which has = considerable popu- 
larity through the medium of the Au- 
thor of Nigel : 

*«This Hospital is pleasantly situated, a 
little to the South-east of the Castle, on a 
rising ground, which is interspersed with a 
few trees, and enclosed by a high wall. It 
is an irregular, but magnificent quadrangu- 
lar edifice, and of the Gothic order. i 
high angles are crowned with turrets, and it 
has 200 windows, all of them ornamented 
with various devices. The sides are each 40 
feet long, and include a court of 94 feet 

uare, which gently rises to the centre, in 
which there is a well. A tower containin 
a clock rises over the gateway, on the Nort 
side or front of the building; over this 
gateway are placed the arms of the founder; 
and his statue, in the costume of his age, 
occupies a niche within the quadrangle. 
The arms of Heriot, likewise, appear on a 
handsome portal, which leads from the Grass 
Market into the grounds. On the South 


side of the square is the Chapel, which pro-_ 


jects so as to form a sort of wing in the rear 
of the Hospital; its floor is of white and 
black marble. It has been recently fitted 
up in a neat and even elegant style. A 
large hall, in which the boys assemble for 
meals, extends along the greatest of 
the West side. Adjoining to it, in the 
angle formed by it and the Chapel, is the 
Council-room, a very handsome apartment, 
adorned with a painting of Heriot, and pic- 
tures of two of the late Treasurers. e 
school rooms, the apartments for the go- 
vernor and teachers, the bed rooms, &c. fill 
up the remaining portion of the house. The 
kitchen was partly fitted up under the in- 
spection of Count Rumford, during his late 
residence in this country. 

«* George Heriot, the founder of this Hos- 
pital, was born in Edinburgh, about the 
year 1561. His father being a goldsmith 
there, he was brought up to that business. 
He began trade with the sum of 2141, 11s. 8d. 
which had been partly furnished by his fa- 
ther, and parly brought him by his wife. 
In 1597, he had the good fortune to be 
yee goldsmith to the Queen, and 
shortly after, goldsmith and jeweller to her 
husband James VI. on whose accession to 


the English throne, Heriot went to London. 
‘There in the course of a profitable profes- 
sion, to which he gave unintermitting atten- 
tion, he realized a large fortune, with = 
0 
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of which he made considerable purchases in 
the vicinity of the Scottish metropolis. 
<« By his will he bequeathed to the Mi- 


nisters and istrates of Edinburgh, all 
that portion of his property that should re- 
main after debts, legacies, &c. had been 
paid, to be applied by them in the erection 
and endowment of an Hospital for the main- 
tenance and education of so many poor fa- 
therless boys, freemen’s sons of the town 
of Edinburgh, as the funds would allow.” 


A separate Publication, entitled 
“Memoirs of George Heriot,” has 
recently been announced; see Part i. 


p- 446. 
~~ 
34. Sketches and Fragments. By the Author 
of ** The Magic Lantern.” Small 8vo. 
pp. 189. Longman and Co. 


THESE “Sketches” bear intrinsic 
evidence of an enlightened and highly- 
cultivated mind. They consist of twelve 
well-written Historiettes, all highly en- 
tertaining, particularly “‘The Ring,” 
and ‘“* The Journal of a Week of a 
Lady of Fashion,” which none but a 
Female in high life could well have 
delineated. 

Among the “ Fragments,” are some 
excellent lessons to the mothers of 
young children, and some good hints 
on “self-correction.” 


— 

35. A Charge delivered in July 1822, at 
Stokesley, Thirsk, and Malton, to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland ; 
and published at their particular Desire. 
By the Ven. and Rev. Francis Wrangham, 
M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 65. Baldwin and 
O. 

THE worthy Archdeacon thus ad- 
dresses his Reverend Brethren : 


«*When I last met you in this place, I 
stated to you, with as much precision as the 
occasion permitted, the various external du- 
ties (if I may so call them) over the proper 
discharge of which, whether as incumbent 
upon the Clergy themselves, or on the 
humbler functionaries of the Church, I 
deemed it to be eminently my office to 
watch. An extensive Parochial Survey, 
which I trust ere long to resume and to 
complete, has furnished me with but too 
many melancholy instances of the necessity 
of such vigilance. I then, also, briefly ad- 
verted to certain points, more particularly 
the founding of oe and Clerical Lending 
Libraries, and the care of Parish Registers 
—to which I might have added, the pro- 
viding of decent Church-Books, of seemly 
Sacerdotal Vestments, and of fitting Com- 
munion-Plate and other Sacred Furniture— 
as topics for discussion on some future day. 
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But these topics I am constrained yet farther 
to defer.” 

Mr. Wrangham then proceeds with 
the ability of a master of the subject, 
to vindicate the true and evangelic doc- 
trines of the Christian Chure inst 
the subtleties or the sophistries with 
which the Socinians, or Unitarians, or 
rational Christians—for this, also, is a 
name not over-modestly assumed by 
our opponents, assail us. Unwilling 
to weaken the luminous argument of 
this important ‘‘ Charge,” by either 
analysis or abridgment, we recommend 
the perusal of it to Christians of every 
denomination. 

One excellent note we copy with 
feelings of delight : 

‘*Notwithstanding the continuing diffi- 
culties of the times, I will record to the ho- 
nour of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, that 
Eight or Ten New Churches have risen 
within the last twelvemonth, or are rising, 
or will shortly be raised, in various of 
it—at Arncliffe, at Fylingdales, at Marsk, 
at Seamer, at Welbury, at Eston, at Nun- 


thorpe, at Sneaton, and at Upleatham, &e. ; 
beside repairs nearly amounting to renova- 
tion in some other places, and great 


improvements in meditation.” 


—_}— 

36. The Marriage Act of 3 Geo. IV. c. 75, 
passed 22 July, 1822, and an Abstract 
thereof, with Notes and Observations, $c. 
&c. By Rob. Phillip Tyrwhitt, = 
the Middle Temple, London. Butterw 
and Son. 

THIS well-timed Pamphlet on a 
subject which has excited such general 
interest, has so recently appeared, that 
we have only just time to notice its 
contents, which are, however, of con- 
siderable importance; and ‘in the 
Notes annexed to the several sections 
of the Act, will be found some of those 
difficulties which it has been thought 
right to state, as consequent on its 
terms ;” and which Mr. Tyrwhitt 
(who has already appeared before the 
Publick in conjunction with Mr. Tyn- 
dale, as the authors of a Digest of the 
Statutes) has succeeded in doing in a 
clear and succinct manner. ‘“ The 
author of the Notes begs to premise, 
that the observations which may ap- 
pear to some captious, were solely dic- 
tated by his wish to give as full a view 
as he was capable of the real bearings 
of so important a measure, as any af- 
fecting marriages must ever prove in 
its consequences.” 

From a perusal of this Pamphlet ae 

ee 
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feel inclined to say of the former and 
the present Marriage Acts, ‘ Better to 
bear. those ills we have than fly to 
others that we know not of ;” but this 
will best be decided by watching the 
effects of the Act when carried into 


operation. 
eee 
37. An Epitome of Roman Antiquities. By 

C. Irving, LL.D. and F.S.A. 12mo. 

pp- 186. Longman and Co. 

IN this useful Publication we ob- 
serve that the Author has adopted the 

lan which we suggested in vol. XC. 
li. p. 539, of printing the paragraphs 
in numerical ordér, and giving corre- 
sponding questions at the close of every 
chapter. This method is admirably 
adapted for refreshing the memories of 
youthful students, and at the same time 
avoiding the continual interruption 
which questions introduced into the 
narrative must necessarily cause. The 
Author has not only selected many in- 
teresting notices of Roman Antiqui- 
ties, which are at all times extremely 
attractive to juvenile minds; but he 
has, with considerable judgment and 
discrimination, presented a useful epi- 
tome of the Civil Government, Judi- 
cial Proceedings, Religion, Games, 
Military and Naval Affairs, Funerals, 
Money, &c. of the Romans. 

We have no doubt but this Volume 
will receive the same public patronage 
which all his preceding Works have 
experienced, 


Revisw.—lIrving's Roman Antiquities, &c. 





[Aug. 
38. The Spirit of the Lakes ; or, Mucruss 
Abbey ; a Poem, in three Cantos, with 
tory Notes, from the best and most 
approved Authorities. By Miss Luby. 8vo. 

Longman and Co. 

WE have carefully perused the 
Work now before us, and we should 
be doing the fair Authoress great in- 
justice were we not to rank her talents 
far beyond mediocrity, particularly in 
the description of local scenery, which 
appears to be her forte. 

As a specimen, take the following 
description ef Evening: 


“<The dappled cows on velvet couches lay 
In fields all perfum’d by the new-mown 


ay; 
The milk-maid’s song of happy olden times, 
In sweet wild cadence, and unpolish’d 


rhymes, 

Stole o’er the gale with touching, nameless 
power, [hour ; 

And meet accordance with eve’s pensive 

Then in soft murmurs slowly died away, 

And left to silence undivided sway, 

Save the soft musick of some distant lute 

That seem’d to make the very waters 
mute, 

All sweetly plaintive o’er their bosom steal- 


ing, 
And sounds unearthly to the soul revealing.” 


But whilst we bestow our approba- 
tion on the Poem in general, we can- 
not help observing that the verses in 
several of the stanzas seem laboured, 
and now and then the metre is rather 
lame. 





39. Mr. James Savace has printed a 
new Edition of the Customs of the Manor of 
Taunton and Taunton Deane, agreeably to 
Rolls and Customaries of the 
Carefully revised by Ricuarp 


40. The English Mother's Catechism for 
her Children, by the Rev. T. Ciark, is or- 
namented with 100 neat wood-cuts. It ap- 
pears to contain much information, desir- 
able for children of an early age, and is cal- 
culated to excite their curiosity, attention, 
and industry. 

41. Mr.'T. Bourne has published a third 
edition of his Gaxctteer of the most remark- 
able Places in the World. t contains many 
valuable additions compiled from the most 
“respectable authorities of modern times. 








42. The new Edition of the Satires of 
Juvenal and Persius, with copious English 
Notes, er Gdilus Valpianis, merits much 
commendation. The text is printed sepa- 
rately without the Notes, for the use of 
Schools. 


43. Archdeacon Gopparn’s Sermon, 
preached at the Spital, on Easter Tuesday, 
1822, before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
&c. inculcates the important duty of Bene- 
volence, by sound argument, profound learn- 
ing, and the genuine spirit of a sound and 
orthodox Christian. 





44. Mrs. M. Sorrn, a native of Jamaica, 
has published a volume of Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse. The chief part of them 
have been kept by her twenty years in MS. 
and we regret that they have not remained 
so, The advice of a judicious friend would 
have spared the Authoress some expense, 
and we fear more mortification, as she seems 
much too confident of the success of this 
appeal to the public taste. 


te 


45. Mr. Darvey is a handsome man, 
who has got a trick of making faces. We 
mean, that his Errors of Ecstasie exhibit 
genius, disfigured by pedantry, affectation, 
and foppery. 
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Ready for Publication. 

Euthanasia, or the State of Man after 
Death. By the Rev. Luxe Booxer, LL.D. 

Select Passages from the Bible, arranged 
under distinct Heads, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. By Aexanper ApaM, 
Teacher, Edinburgh. 

A Continuation of Mr. Josuua Cot- 
tier’s Pamphlet: being a Reply to a work, 
entitled, «* The State of the Nation,” be- 
lieved to be official, and comprising the four 
ordinary departments of the public service. 

An Abridgment of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, in a series 
of Letters from a Father to his Daughter, 
chiefly intended for the use and advance- 
ment of female education. By a Barrister 
at Law. 

The present State of England, in regard 
to Agriculture, Trade, and Finance ; with a 
comparison of the prospects of England and 
France. By Joseru Lowe, Esq. 

Synopsis Nosologice Methodice, exhi- 
bens Systema Nosologicum. Auctore Gu- 
LIELMO CULLEN, M.D. 

On the Duties and Qualifications of a 
Physician, more particularly addressed to 
Students and Junior Practitioners, By 
Joun Grecory. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Histo- 
tical Characters, introduced in the ‘* Novels 
and Tales of the Author of Waverley.” 
With Biographical Notices. Part VI. con- 
taining Richard Coeur de Lion, George 
Heriot, Duke of Buckingham, Duke of 
Montrose. 

Quarles’s ‘¢ Spare Hours,” or Four Cen- 
turies of Meditations. 

A Description of Fonthill Abbey and 
Demesne, in the county of Wilts. By 
Joun Rutter. 

An Historical and Descriptive Sketch of 
Wardour Castle and Demesne, in the county 
of Wilts, the seat of Lord Arundell. By 
Joun Rutter. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society, Vol. IV. Part I. with ten 


Vv . 
Modern Art of Fencing, 


ly to 
the practice of the most eminent Masters in 
Europe. By Le Sieur Guzman Ro.anpo, 


of the Académie des Armes. Carefully re- 
vised and mented with a technical Glos- 
» &c. By J.S. Forsytu. 
Treatise on Diamonds and Coloured 
Stones, including their History, natural 
and commercial; with an explanation, ex- 


the a; nce of FalseGems. B 
5. Mawes, Mineralogist. 4 


A Treatise on Conchology, in which the 
i System is adhered to; and the 
Species that differ in form, &c. are put 


into Divisions. 
» & Tragedy : 


Cumnor, or the Bugle- 
with other Dramatic Dialogues, and Mis- 


cellaneous Poems. By Etian Barwetr 
Impey. 
Preparing for Publication. 

An entire new View of the Apocalyptic 
Numbers, shewing the 666 years of the 
Babylonian Beast, followed by his 42 months 
power, reach from the third of Cyrus to the 
final desolation in Judea, A. D. 136, which 
Daniel’s vision extended to; then afler a 
thousand years appeared in Rome against 
the Waldenses, ue whose souls rest with 
Christ the present thousand; gfler which 
Infidel Gog in the last effort will perish 
with the Beast for ever, and the endless 
sabbath of rest begin. By Mr. Overton, 
of Chelsea. 

A Treatise on the Seventy Weeks of 
Daniel, wherein the Accomplishment of the 
Predicted Events is evidently shewn, accord- 
ing to the express Letter of the Prophecy, 
being a complete Comment on Bishop 
Lloyd’s Exposition. By Arruur Kersuaw. 

A small neat edition of Statius. By Dr. 
Carey. In addition to the forty-five vo- 
lumes of the ‘ Regent’s Pocket Classics,” 
already published. 

The History of Dudley, and of Dudley 
Castle. By the Rev. Luxe Booxer, LL.D, 
At a much earlier period than the His- 
tory, will be published in a conveniently 
compressed form, by the same Author, 
*¢ A Guide to the Castle and its surrounding 
Scenery,” now rendered so interesting and 
beautiful by their Noble Proprictor, 

Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire ; 
pag of a series of Engravings of the 
most celebrated Architectural Woasiese 
end the most interesting Natural Scenery of 
the County; accompanied by Historical 
and Descriptive notices. The vings 
will be executed by Mr. Radclyffe, from 
original Drawings made expressly for the 
work by W. Westall, A. R.A., P. Dewint, 
J.V. fat and F. Mackenzie. 

A Translation of Legendre’s Elements 
of Geometry. Edited by Dr. Brewster, 
under the sanction of M. La Chevalier Le- 
gendre, who has communicated several im- 

rtant additions to the Editor. As all the 

iagrams are engraven on wood, so as to 

yee. the propositions, this edition 
wi sess a ve superiority over 
the pa er oa.” FF ag) gues = As in 
copper-plates at the end of the book. 

A concise System of Mensuration; con- 
taining Algebra, Practical Geometry, Tri- 
gonometry, the Mensuration of Surfaces 
and Solids, Land-Surveying, Gau ing: &e., 
with proper Tables, adapted to the se of 
Schools. By ALExanperR Incram, Mathe- 
matician, Leith. 

A Plate of the Solar System, to be accom- 


ied with ex Letter-press. By 
martes H. Seen ines 


Illus- 
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Illustrations of the uiry respec 
naceare tee anon 
vings, shewing in an especial manner 
a a of Tubercles in the Lungs. By 

oun Baron, M.D. &c. 

The History of Rome, from the earliest 

iod to the termination of the Empire. 
by Cusstzs Miuts, author of the “ His- 

of the Crusades. 
*Travela through the Holy Land and Egypt. 
By Wiitiam Raz Wisson, Esq. of Kelvin- 
bank, North Britain. 

A new volume of the Bombay Transac- 
tions, illustrated by numerous . 

Views of Ireland, moral, political, and re- 
ligious. By Joun O’Daiscor, Esq. 

Anatomical and Physiological Commen- 
taries. By Hersert Mayo, Surgeon and 
Lecturer in Anatomy. 

A System of General Anatomy. By W. 
Wantace, M.R.1.A. Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Surgery, &c, &c. 

ew Ready Reckoner, on a novel system 
of Reduction. By W. Wricur. 
Koxant Tartars. 

The account which has recently been 
published of the very interesting journey 
which the Russian Embassy ama J to the 
Tartar country of Kokant (in Central Asia,) 
informs us that the inhabitants speak the 
Turkish language in the greatest purity, 
and are very far advanced in civilization. 
The strictest probity is stated to prevail 
among them. Whoever is convicted of 
imposition, is immediately stripped of all 
his clothes, without respect to person, 

with whips through all the streets, 
and compelled to proclaim himself aloud to 
be a cheat. Their lawsuits are carried on 
without any records of the proceedings. 
The priests are their judges, who in large 
assemblies, at which the commander in chief 
pee a hear causes and sentence. 
reachery and usury are punished with death. 
The property of a person executed falls to 
the public treasury; his wives and grown- 
up daughters are given in iage to com- 
on calliets. For od, ox or both 
hands are lopped off, according to the value 
of the thing stolen: immediately after the 
execution of the sentence, the stumps of the 
arms are dipped in boiling oil, and the 
thief is then suffered to depart as incapable 
of farther mischief. A d is given 
=P to the relations of the persons murdered, 
who are at liberty either to kill him or sell 
him. Adulteresses are buried in the earth 
up to the breast, and then stoned to death 
by the people. 

Cotzece ror THE Wetsu Ciercy. 

The foundation-stone of the intended 
College at Lampeter in Cardiganshire, for 
the education of the Welsh Clergy in the 
diocese of St. David’s, was laid on the 
12th August, the birth-day of his Majesty, 
by the Lord Bishop of St. David's, in the 
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resence of 8 assemblage of the Cle 
a gentry of tke adjacent counties, a 
concourse of peasantry. After Divine 
ice at the parish church of Lampeter, 
where an able sermon, admi to 
the occasion, was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Vicar of Lam: » the Bish 
to the scite of the intended Col- 
» where J. S. Harford, esq. and A. Har- 
ford Battersby, esq. advanced towards his 
Lordship, and the former placing in his 
hands the conveyance of the ground, ad- 
dressed him in a speech, expressive of the 
high honour which he felt was conferred on 
himself and his brothers, in having it in 
their power to promote in any degree the 
noble and important scheme, long since pro- 
jected by the Bishop, and now about to be 
realized, for the diffusion of sound learn- 
ing and religious improvement throughout 
his patho rating The Bishop made a 
reply, strongly expressive of his grateful 
fealings to the Ps gentlemen, Lords of 
the Manor of Lampeter, for the important 
aid they had afforded him, and of the lively 
interest which he felt in the welfare of the 
projected institution. The usual ceremo- 
jals then » and in conclusion a 
band, provided for the occasion, struck up 
**God save the King,” which was sung in 
full chorus by the whole concourse of peo- 
ple present. A dinner afterwards took 
in the Town-hall of Lampeter, the 


Bishop of St. David’s in the chair, which 
was numerously attended. The most ani- 
mated concern was on all sides expressed in 
favour of the College ; the utmost harmony 
and kind feeling marked this festive ae 
and the excellent Bishop, on quitting 

chair, expressively declared it had been the 
most gratifying day of his public life. 


m3 very — ag includes 
the greater of Sout! ales, and 
such is hype rty of the benefices, 
that few of the Clergy can afford the ex- 
pences of an University education. The 
important institution now about to be com- 
menced, with the view of ensuring a pious 
and learned education to the candidates for 
orders, has not only been honoured by a 
munificent donation of 10001. from his Ma- 
jesty, but has also been sanctioned by the 
support of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, each of which has voted a 
liberal subscription to it from the University 
chest. 
Devanacari Types. 

The Prussian University of Bonn pos- 
sesses, through the care of that depart- 
ment of the administration which presides 
over public instruction, a complete fount 
of type in the Devanagari character. With 
the exception of the a of the 
Propaganda, which merely s for short 
spevimens, these are the first that have 
been employed in printing on the continent 
of Europe. were cast from the de+ 
signs and under the superintendence of that 

eminent 





1822. 


eminent Oriental scholar, Professor A, W. 
Von Schlegel, who, in the execution of his 
arduous task, neither adopted as his model 
the characters used by the Missionaries at 
ee nor those of the printing-office 
at cutta, nor Wilkins’s; but who has 
pt em followed manuscripts, and 


to avoid sacrificing more of the 
— character than seemed Dae rms 
. with European typogreph . e matrices 
were cut by Vibert aris, who has been 
for many years d for the office of 
Didot, sen. and the letter was cast there 
with care by Lion. Mr. Schlegel 
has pursued the method adopted by Wilkins 
to get rid of the lateral and vertical groups 
of ; but what he considers as a new 
invention is an arrangement by which the 
vowel and other signs above and below the 
line are so inserted that each line consists 
of only one connected series, instead of 
forming three, as by the old method. Spe- 
cimens of these new types have been intro- 
duced into the periodical work, entitled 
Indische Bibliothek (Indian Library or Col- 
lections) published by Mr. Schlegel, who 
has announced his intention of speedily 
visiting England, in pursuance of his re- 
searches into the literature of India. 


Tue Arts 1n Inpia. 
(From the Calcutta Journal, Dec. 17.) 
No one who has ever visited or read any 


thing of the interior of India, can be igno- 
rant of the splendour that characterized its 
Architectural Monumeuts, when its Moha- 


medan conquerors were in the zenith of 


their power. Among these there are many 
that would alone be worth a short excursion 
to see; but there is one which stands pre- 
eminently above all the rest, in beauty and 
in fame, that might be worth even a long 
journey to behold. Every reader will im- 
mediately think of the Tauj at Agra, which 
characterizes the splendour and resources 
of the age in which it was built, as much as 
the ids bespeak the wealth of Egypt. 
Of the Tauj there have been many exqui- 
sitely beautiful and accurate drawings, as 
far as a vast pile of magnificent architecture 
can be transferred to paper; but as the 
artists of France found, at the rich yet 
massy Temple of Tentyra, and amid the 
gigantic wreck of the hundred-gated Thebes, 
there is a sublimity attached to vastness and 
colossal dimensions which defies the pencil 
of the artist to trace or to fix on his canvas ; 
and the Tauj has, besides its size, a charac- 
ter of chaste and beautiful simplicity, both 
in the unity of its design, and the purity 
and richness of its materials, which it is 
utterly impossible to 
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the majestic pile in ivory, on a seale of three 
ai, by the late Captain Fordyce, of the 
Bengal ineers; but has been chiefi 
executed and completed by Captain @ 
Hutchinson, of the same corps, who carried 
it on with the most patient care, and con- 
stant reference to the original building 
itself. The white marble is re ted by 
the whitest and best ivory; the black marble 
that marked the separation of the lotus- 
leaves which crown the summit of the dome, 
is represented by inlaid ebony; and even 
the more costly inlayings of the coloured 
stones which formed the flowers and other 
ae of the paunelings and friezework of 
the building, are also faithfull pens 
by inlaid Ghemnate of ous the same 
form and colour. We have men- 
tioned that it cost a period of nearly twelve 
years to complete, which was about the 
period aed in the construction of the 
original ; the first stone having been laid in 
1631, the year in which the Begum died, 
and the edifice being finished in 1642, 
when Shah Jehan returned from Lahore. 
The original was, however, the work of 
some hundreds of hands; the model has 
been confined to few. The origiaal cost, 
in its construction and adornment, sixty 
lacs of rupees, and the model, if estimated 
according to the skill, labour, and expense 
bestowed upon it, might be thought worth 
as many thousands, to complete the uni- 
formity of the relative scale of proportions 
between the original and the copy. We 
have enjoyed the privilege of seeing this 
splendid work since its arrival in Calcutta, 
to which it has been brought at consi- 
derable care and expence, iously to its 
being sent to England ; re we have no 
hesitation in saying, that we think it will 
take the lead of all similar works, and be 
considered the very first and most beautiful 
model of architectural skill ever produced to 
the world. It would be a matter of deep 
to many that it should ever leave 
India, where it might well be preserved as a 
monument of the skill, taste, and patient 
labour of those who have done themselves 
and their country honour by such a work. 
Yet it is in England chiefly that such mo- 
numents are esteemed as they deserve, and 
to England it certainly ough to be ulti- 
mately sent. Before this lace, how- 
ever, we are glad to learn that Society 
of Calcutta will possess an opportunity of 
seeing this beautiful specimen of art, as it 
has been intrusted to the t of 
agents here, who are authorised - at 
in 


prietors to have it publicly exhibi 


some convenient and appropriate 
which on Society may ge its 
expense of transport to 
the receipts of such exhibition here, Whore 


it is embarked. 
ARTS 
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Russ anp Proeress or Steam Navication. 

(From the Fifth Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Roads from 
London to Holyhead.) 

The first in’tance of applying Steam to 
vessels, is that which occurred in 1736, 
when Mr. Hull obtained letters patent for 
the construction of a Steam Boat for towing 
Vessels in and out of port. The applica- 
tion of paddle wheels, now so generally 
adopted, appears to have been originally 
suggested by this patent. Mr. Hull pro- 

te employ the atmospheric engine of 
_ Newcomen, which by means of a crank, 
communicating with the working beam, im- 
parted a r action to the wheels and 
paddles which were placed at the bow of 
the vessel. Next in succession were the ex- 
periments of the Duke of Bridgewater, to 
pe Sens eee Se Sg ee on 
Canals ; and then came those of Mr. Miller, 
of Dalswinton in the county of Dumfries, 
in a double vessel with the wheel in the 
middle. But after Mr. Hull, the Marquis 
de Jouffroy unquestionably holds the most 
distinguished rank in the list of practical 
engineers, who have added to the value of 
the invention: In 1781 he constructed a 
Steam Boat at Lyons, of 140 feet in length; 
and with this, he made several successful 
experiments on the River Soane. In 1795 
Lord Stanhope constructed a boat to be 
moved by Steam. In 1801 Mr. Syming- 
ton tried a boat that was propelled by Steam 
on the Forth and Clyde navigation. Still 
no practical uses resulted from any of these 
attempts. It was not till the year 1807, 
when the Americans began to use Steam 
Boats on their rivers, that their safety and 
utility were first proved. But the whole 
merit of constructing these boats is due to 
natives of Great Britain; Mr. Henry Bell, 
of Glasgow, gave the first model of them to 
Mr. Fulton, and went over to America, to 
assist him in establishing them; and Mr. 
Fulton got the engines he used in his first 
Steam Boat on the Hudson river, from 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt. Steam naviga- 
tion seems to have made great progress from 
this time in America. It appears from the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
Session of 1817, on this subject, that there 
were then seventeen large Steam Boats in 
constant employment on the American 
rivers, besides ferry boats; a list of Steam 
Boats has been published by Mr. Robinson, 
that shows that on the Mississippi alone, 
the tonnage of those in work at present, 
amounts to 7,259 tons, and of those build- 
ing to 5,995 tons. There are now, in all, 
about 300 Steam Boats in use in America. 
Mr. Bell continued to turn his talents to 
the improving of steam apparatus, and its 





ae in various manufactures about 
lasgow; and in 1811 constructed the 
Comet Steam Boat, of twenty-five tons, 
with an engine of four horse power, to na- 
vigate the Clyde between Glasgow and the 
Helensburgh Baths, established by him on 
an extensive scale. The success of this 
experiment led to the constructing of seve- 
ral Steam Boats, by other persons, of 
larger dimensions, and with greater steam- 
ing power; these having superseded Mr. 
Bell’s small Boat in the Clyde, it was en- 
larged, and established as a regular Packet 
between Glasgow and the western end of 
the Caledonian Canal at Fort William, by 
way of the Crinan Canal in Argyleshire. 
Mr. Bell about the same time constructed 
the Stirling Castle Steam Boat, and em- 
loyed her on the river Forth, between 
Leith and Stirling ; he afterwards took her 
to Inverness, where she has been for two 
years plying between that town and Fort 
Augustus, going seven miles by the Cale- 
donian Canal,"nd twenty-three miles along 
Loch Ness. Many other Boats were suc- 
cessfully established about this time on the 
Forth and Clyde, and several on the rivers 
Tay, Thames, Mersey, and Humber, and 
between Southampton and the Isle of Wight ; 
but it was not till the year 1818 that a 
Steam Boat was made use of to perform re- 
ular voyages at sea. In this year the Rob 
7 of ninety tons, built by Mr. Denny of 
Dumbarton, and with an a. of thirty- 
horse power, made by Mr. Napier of Glas- 
ow, plied regularly between Greenock and 
lfast, and proved the practicability of ex- 
tending the use of the Steam Engine to 
Sea Navigation. In the year 1819 the 
Talbot, of one hundred and fifty tons, built 


by Messrs. Wood, with two thirty-horse 
engines made by Mr. Napier, plied daily 
between Holyhead and Dublin, throughout 


the whole summer and autumn, and suceess- 
fully encountered many severe gales. In 
the year 1820 the Ivanhoe, of one hundred 
and seventy tons, built by Mr. J. Scott, 
with two thirty-horse engines made by Mr. 
Napier, was established on the same sta- 
tion; and in 1821 the Postmasters Gene- 
ral introduced Steam Boats at Holyhead 
and Dover for the conveyance of the Mails. 
During these three last years, the Belfast, 
Robert Bruce, Waterloo, Eclipse, Superb, 
Majestic, and Cambria, were constructed, 
of large tonnage, and with engines of great 
power, for conveying passengers between 
Greenock and Belfast and Liverpodl ; be- 
tween Liverpool and Dublin; and between 
Liverpool and Bagilt in Flintshire. All 
these vessels, except the Cambria and Bel- 
fast, were constructed in the Clyde. In the 


year 1821 the City of Edinburgh and 


Moun- 
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Mountaineer were established to g° between 
e 


London and Leith; and, in the present 
year, there have already been fitted for sea 
; the James Watt, for the Leith and 
ndon station; the Swift, to go between 
Brighton and Dieppe; the Sovereign and 
Union, between Dover and Calais ; and the 
Lord Melville, to go regularly between Lon- 
don Bridge and Calais ; twelve more are in 
hand, and will be completed this summer. 
Ferry Boats propelled by Steam, sufficiently 
commodious to carry carriages, horses, and 
cattle, have been established with great 
public utility on the Tay between Dundee 
and Fifeshire; at the aoks Ferry, ia 
Scotland; on the Severn, the Mersey, and 
the Humber, and at other ferries. 

In the Appendix there is a list which has 
been made by Mr. Field, of all the Steam 
Boats which have been built in the United 
Kiagdom, showing their tonnage * and the 

wer of their engines; the names of the 

wilders and of the engine makers; the 
date of their being launched, and also the 
station where they ply; from this list it 
appears, that in the space of a very few 
years the public have been accommodated, 
in all directions, with this safe, rapid, aud 
economical mode of conveyance. 

The experience of what Steam Boats have 
performed, is fully sufficient to place beyond 
all doubt their safety even in the most tem- 
pestuous weather. The Rob Roy plied two 
winters between Greenock and Belfast, and 
last winter between Dover and Calais; the 
Eclipse plied the whole of last winter be- 
tween Glasgow and Belfast, aud the Cam- 
bria between Liverpool and Bagilt ; a Steam 
Boat has plied regularly, through all seasons, 
between New York, the Havannah and 
New Orleans; all the other Steam Boats 
which have been used at sea have been ex- 

ed to numerous severe gales. But the 
trial which the Holyhead Steam Boats went 
through during the last tempestuous winter, 
from the nature of the service requiring 
them to go to sea at a fixed hour every day, 
proves that Steam Boats, when properly 
constructed, are able to go to sea when 
Sailing Vessels could not, and that in some 
respects they possess, in very bad weather, 
advantages over Sailing Vessels. “The fol- 
lowing extracts from the evidence of Captain 
Rogers, are quite conclusive as to the power 
and safety of Steam Boats at sea. 

** Q. Have you had full trial of the Steam 
Packets, with respect to gales of wind ?—A. 





* The tonnage of Steam vessels in this 

» and in the Table in the Appendix, 

No. 1, is stated accérding to the customary 
method of calculating it in other vessels.— 
The way of calculating the tonnage of Steam 


Boats is specially regulated by 59 Geo. 3, 
e. 5. 
Gent. Mac. August, 1822. 
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Yes, in every way. I crossed in the Meteor, 
on the Sth of eager ¢ in the heaviest sea 
I have seen during eight years I have been 
on the station——Q. Have the Steam 
Packets sailed regularly during the whole 
winter ?—4. Except a very few days; I 
have seen them go several times wheu Sail- 
ing Packets could not.——Q. Have you 
found that the Steam Packets built under 
the inspection of the Navy Board are as safe 
as any vessel you ever navigated ?—A. Cer- 
tainly _—Q. Is there any danger, in your 
Opinion, to be apprehended from them as 
Steam Vessels >—4. No.——Q. Are you 
of opinion, that in the event of the engine 


failing, with the assistance of sails and the 
anchor you may keep a Packet in perfect 


safety >—4. There is no doubt of it; by 
putting two cables together, which she has 
on board, she would ride out any gale in the 
Channel as easy as a glove——@Q. Are the 
Committee to understand your opinion to 
be, that in any weather, toner severe, 
the Steam Boats will stand that weather as 
well as any Sail iboat?—4. Yes, in any 
wind; the more wind the better for the 
Steam Boats; that is where they show their 
superiority ——Q. In the heaviest gale 
that could blow, you would rather he in a 
Steam Packet than a Sailing Packet ?— 
A. Yes; that is, in a vessel of our con- 
struction —-—Q. Have you found, in blow- 
ing weather, that the vessel works at all, 
either inside or out ?— 4. No, not at all ; 
I do not see it in the least, not a single 
thing, she is as solid as a wall. Q. Was 
the last winter a worse winter than usual ?— 
A. I have heard it said that it has been the 
worst winter for fifty years; Lloyd’s have 
paid more this winter than ever they did. 
——Q. Can you carry one boat on each 
quarter ?—4. We can carry two, but all 
that is lumber; we never think of being 
drowned or burnt now.” In another place 
Captain Rogers says, ‘* I never read a novel 
before [I was on board a Steam Packet, and 
I go down now frequently and read for an 
hour or two.” 

The following extracts from the answers 
of the ‘other Holyhead Captains, corrobo- 
rate the evidence of Captain Rogers. Cap- 
tain Goddard says, ‘* These vessels by their 
performances through the past winter, have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations ; 
and certainly have made sages across 
the Channel, when the Sailing Packets 
would have found extreme difficulty to have 
accomplished them; and in so short a 
— of time as places their performance 

yond the necessity of comparison to 
establish their great superiority.” Captain 
Skinner says, ‘‘ I am of opinion, a Steam 
Packet of aboyt one hundred and eighty tons 
burthen, formed similar to that of the Meteor, 
with a little finer entrance and strength of 
building, with masts and sails the same, 

would 
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would be the best; a vessel of that descrip- 
tion would be able to make a voyage, when 
it was net fit weather for any other vessel to 
put to sea.” Captain Davies says, “ the 
two Vessels on this station have answered 
wonderfully well.” 

The testimony of the Holyhead comman- 
ders is not pe extremely important, in 
consequence of the experience they have 
had of the performance of the Steam Packets 

? during the last winter, but also because it is 
to be recollected, that even after the Talbot 
and Ivanhoe had been on the station, it 
was their opinion that no vessel could per- 
furm the winter service with safety but 
Sailing Cutters, such as the old Holyhead 
Packets. ‘This opinion it was natural they 
should entertain, knowing so well as they 
did, the heavy seas and desperate gales 
which frequently prevail for weeks together 
in the Irish Channel. But the trial of last 
winter having now brought them to acknow- 
ledge a change of opinion, this circumstance 
does every thing that by possibility could be 
wanting to establish, upon the best autho- 
tity, the safety and superiority of Steam 
Boats for this service. 

Notwithstanding the great number of 
Steam Boats which have been constantly in 
use, in different parts of the kingdom, 
during the last ten years, very few accidents 
have occurred, and these few were chiefly 
owing to the novelty of the experiment: so 
many precautions are now taken that there 
is no reason to apprehend the recurrence of 
any serious accidents. The general use of 
low pressure boilers made of wrought iron 
or copper has removed the possibility of 
accidents from their bursting. If one of 
these boilers gives way, the materials do not 
fly, but are rent asunder. This part of the 
subject was very fully investigated by the 
Select Committee on Steam Navigation in 
1817; and the evidence given before that 
Committee contains every thing that is ne- 
cessary to remove all apprehensions of dan- 
ger from the bursting of low pressure 
boilers. In respect to the furnaces, they 
are so constructed that there is no danger 
from fire, because there is water all round 
them. Mr. James Brown says, ‘< I hardly 
think it “ that fire can take place, 
because the furnaces are completely sur- 
rounded with five inches of water round 
every: part.” The coals are kept in iron 
eases so as to prevent all communication 
with the fires; and if, in addition to these 
precautions, vessels are supplied with ex- 
tinguishing fire engines, there is no danger 
of accidents from fire. It has been suggested, 
that Steam Vessels are not provided with a 
sufficient number of boats, and that an Act 
of Parliament should be passed to require 
e vessel to carry a certain number, ac- 

to her tonnage: but your Com- 
mittee, after the fullest consideration, erc 
strongly of opinion that the policy of avoid - 
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ing to do any thing that could b bili 
check the spirit improvement ehich not 
is so prevalent, and which promisés such 
great advantages to the public, is that 
which ought to be followed. It is to be 
remembered, that the expence of fitting out 
Steam Vessels is very heavy, and that pro- 
per experiments of new inventions cannot. 
be made but with the risk of incurring con- 
siderable loss; and as nothing would check 
the zeal of those who are disposed to make 
such experiments so certainly as the med- 
dling of officers exercising the powers of 
regulating Act of Parliament, nothing could 
be more baneful than the interference of 
the Legislature with this new branch of 
science. The Ballast Office of Dublin 
brought a bill before the House of Com- 
mons last year, for the purpose of appoint- 
ing inspectors over the Liverpool and Dub- 
lin Packets; but the Chief Secretary of 
Ireland, Mr. Grant, very judiciously put a 
stup to its progress. Individual security in 
Steam Boats will always be sufficiently pro- 
vided for, by the interest of the proprietors 
constantly contributing to lead them to do 
all those things which will best obtain the 
custom of the public. Competition in this 
case, as in all others, will more effectually 
establish those precautions which are right 
to be taken, than the best devised regula- 
tions of an Act of Parliament. But at the 
same time that your Committee decline to 
recommend any Legislative control, they 
are decidedly of opinion that the owners of 
Steam Vessels who omit to provide a suffi- 
cient number of boats, to secure the safety 
of their passengers, in case of any sudden 
accident, are guilty of great neglect, and not 
deserving of the countenance and support 
of the public. Besides this precaution, in 
respect to Boats, there ought to be on 
board every Steam Boat, for the perusal of 
the passengers, a certificate of some expe- 
rienced engineer, to testify the strength of 
the boilers; the sufficiency of the valves ; 
the safety of the furnaces, and the general 
good condition of the vessel and machinery. 

The speed and regularity with which 
Steam Boats perform their voyages, is the 
next point worthy of being brought under 
the notice of the Nath 

The average length of the voyages of the 
Holyhead Packets, from the Ist of June 
1821 to the Ist of June 1822, has been 
about seven hours and a half; the average 
of the Sailing Packets was fifteen hours. 
Captain Percy, who commands the Hero Lon- 
don and Margate Steam Packet, says, ‘* We 
generally make the e in seven hours 
and a half, the distunce being eighty-four 
miles.” Mr. James Brown says, “ the 
Edinburgh Castle has gone from London to 
Leith in fifty-eight hours, a distance of 


four hundred and fifty miles; but that the 

James Watt is a faster vessel, her 

being ten miles an hour through stil! water, 
independent 
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independent of wind and tide.” Mr. ‘Traill 
states, that the Majestic has performed the 
voyage from Greenock to Liverpool, e dis- 
tance of two hundred and forty miles, in 
twenty-two hours; and that the Saint Pa- 
trick came from Dublin to Liverpool, one 
hundred and thirty miles, in thirteen hours 
aud a half, against a stiff breeze from the 
East. The Lord Melville goes from London 
Bridge to Calais in eleven or twelve hours. 
This great speed with which the voyages 
are made by Steam Boats, adds euidialiiy 
to their superiority over other vessels in 
point of safety; for in the same degree thet 
the time occupied in performing a voyage is 
diminished, so is the risk of danger also to 
which passengers are exposed. 

It is now evident that the feilure of all 
the early attempts to Lg arenes to sea 
boats, was owing to their being built too 
square; to their want of strength, and to 
the want of a sufficient quantity of steaming 
power. According as boats have been built 
with a form planned on better sailing prin- 
ciples, with greater strength of timber, and 
with engines of increased power, the pro- 

s of their success has exactly corre- 
sponded with these improvements. 

On referring to the list of Steam Boats 
in the Appendix, the Talbot and Ivanhoe 
on the Holyhead station, and the Belfast, 
Eclipse, Superb, and Majestic on the 
Greenock and Liverpool passage, will be 
found to be the first strong and powerful 
Boats which were built, and they were the 
first that completely succeeded. The 
strength and power of the Holyhead Packets 
are clearly the cause of their success; and 
the still greater power which has been given 
to each of the new boats the St. Patrick and 
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Arp IN casE OF SHIPWRECK, 

Several experiments have recently been 
made before the Trinity Board, and a Board 
of General Officers, at Woolwich, on a new 
plan for affording speedy and effectual aid in 
case of shipwreck. It differs from Captain 
Manby’s plan, inasmuch as the line of com- 
munication can be made by means of a roc- 
ket instead of a mortar. A roller is also 
added, and so admirably constructed, as to 
render considerable facility and safety in 
reaching the shore. The advantage that 
must be derived in the night time, from 
the rocket, is obvious, as it is so construct- 
ed that it will burn in the water. The pre- 
cision by which the line of communication 
is formed, is also considerably augmented, 
and the safety of life and property conse- 
quent upon baving the apparatus ready on 
board, in case of accident, is paramountly 
enhanced. The two Boards have spoken in 
appropriate terms of the new plan, and have 
made their report accordingly. 

Aw Artiriciat Triton. 

At Scheveningen, on the 15th ult. Mr. 
Andrew Scheerboom made the experiment 
of riding on his horse, which he pro- 
vided with his newly-invented apparatus, 
into the breakers of the sea, which rose to 
the height of 12 feet; and having advanced 
400 yards directly into the water, he re- 
turned to the shore, waving his handker- 
chief, amidst the acclamations of thousands 
of spectators. 


Errsct oF Heat anp Coonine ON THE, 
Corour or Tue Rusy. 

Dr. Brewster relates the following singu- 
lar changes in the colour of rubies while 
cooling after exposure to a high degreé of 
heat. At a high temperature the red ruby 





St. George, ps tee at Liverpool, namely, 
of two fifty-five-horse engines, promises to 
make them superior to any of their prede- 
cessors. 

The Committee then proceed to make ob- 
servations upon the more scientific of 
the subject ; and in doing this, they divide it 
under four heads ;—1st, The Form of the 
Vessel; —2d, Her Strength;—3d, The 
Machinery ;—4th, Sails. 


Sream-VEsse.s. 


Mr. Joun Bartow has suggested that 
his Patent Paddle-Drum-Wheel for Steam 
Vessels, possesses also the advantage of 
saving the lives of the passengers, in the 
event of the vessel being stranded, getting 
on fire, or springing a leak. One of his 
paddle wheels, of 15 feet diameter, and 
eight in width, will, if perfectly air-tight, 
sustain above water upwards of 300 men, or 
60Ib. to every cubic foot, without being 
liable to sink; consequently, the three 
wheels would keep above water all the pas- 
sengers, crew, &c. till some assistance could 
be rendered them. 


green: as the cooling advances it 
becomes brown, and the redness of this 
brown gradually increases till the ruby re- 
covers its primitive brilliant red colour. A 

n ruby suffered no change from heat. 

bluish green sapphire became much 
paler at a high heat, but resumed its origi- 
nal colour by cooling.—Edinburgh Phil. 
Journal. 

Gaszous Sprino. 

About a quarter of a mile below the vil- 
lage of Milan, in the state of Ohio, is a 
lace just in the edge of the water of the 
ion river, where there is a constant cur- 
rent bubbling from a number of places, 
These bubbles when touched with a lighted 
candle or torch, burn with a beautiful clear 
and brilliant blaze. There is gas enough 
issues to light the houses.— American Paper. 
A PERFECTLY SAFE, CHEAP, AND EFFECTUAL 
Remepy AGainsT Fis. 

An ounce of quassia to about a pint of 
water, boiled to a strong decoction, sweeten- 
ed with a little coarse sugar, dispersed about 


the apartment in saucers. 
SELECT 
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HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO 
SCOTLAND. 
Carte, now THe Kixc’s come! 
By Sir Wauter Scott, Bart. 
Being new words to an auld Spring. 
THE news has flown frae mouth to mouth, 
The North for anes has bang’d the 
South ; 
The de’il a Scotsman’s die of drouth, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Cuorus. 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Thou shalt dance, and I will sing, 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


Auld England held him lang and fast ; 
And Ireland had a joyfu’ cast ; 
But Scotland's turn is come at last— 
Carle, now the King’s come. 


Auld Reekie, in her rokela gray, 
Thought never to have seen the day ; 
He’s been a weary time away— 

But, Carle, now the King’s come ! 
She’s skirling frae the Castle Hill ! 
The Carline’ voice is grown sae shrill, 
Ye'll hear her at the Canon Mill, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 


«Up, bairns!”” she cries, ‘‘ baith grit and 


sma’, 
And busk ye for the weapon-shaw !— 
Stand by me, and we’ll bang them a’! 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
** Come from Newbattle’s* antient spires, 
Bauld Lothian, with your Knights and 


Sea 
And match the mettle of your sires, 

Carle, now the King’s come! 
«* Youre welcome hame, my Montague ! t 
Bring in your hand the young Buccleuch ;— 
I'm missing some that I may rue, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 
««Come, Haddington, the kind and gay, 
You've graced my causeway mony a day ; 
I'll weep the cause if you should stay, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 


«Come, premier Duke}, and carry doun, 
Frae yonder craig § his antient croun; 


Its had a lang sleep and a soun’— 
But, Carle, now the King’s come ! 





* Seat of the Marquis of Lothian. 
+ Uncle to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
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*«Come, Athole, from the hill and wood, 
Rring down your clansmen like a cloud ;— 
Come, Morton, show the Douglas’ blood,— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
*« Come, Tweeddale, true as sword to sheath ; 
Come, Hopetoun, fear’d on fields of death ; 
Come, Clerk, and give your bugle breath ; 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
*«Come, Wemyss, who modest merit aids ;* 
Come, Roseberry, from Dalmeny shades ; 
Breadalbane, bring your belted plaids ; 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


«« Come, stately Niddrie*, auld and true, 
Girt with the sword that Minden knew; 
We have ower few such luirds as you— 
Carle, now the,King’s come! 
*¢ King Arthur’s grown a common crier, 
He's heard in Fife and fair Cantire, 
‘ Fie, lads, behold my crest of firet ! 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
«¢ Saint Abb roars out, ‘I see him pass 
Between Tantallon and the Bass !’— 
Calton }, get out your keeking-glass, 
Carle, now the King *s come !”” 
The Carline stopp'd; and, sure I am, 
For very glee had ta’en a dwam, 
But Oman help’d her to a dram,— 
Cogie, pow the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
I’se be fou, and ye’s be toom, 
Cogie, now the King’s come ! 
a : 


GEORGE THE FOURTH, 
AND A’ THAT. « 
A Sone. 
Tune—/V histle o’er the lave o’t. 
By Joun Mayne. 
KING GEORGE the Fourth is coming 
down 
To see his friends in Embro-town; 
To hold his Court, and wear the Crown 
* Scotland’s Kings, and a’ that : 
And a’ the Chieftains o’ the North, 
Lords, leddies, lairds, and men of worth, 
Are flocking to the Firth o’ Forth, 
To welcome him, and a’ that! 


* Wauchope of Niddrie, a noble looking 
old man, ae fine specimen of an antient 
Baron. 

+ There is to be a bonfire on the top of 
Arthur’s Seat. ’ 

t The Castle-hill commands the finest, 
view of the Frith of Forth, and was co- 
vered with thousands, anxiously looking for 
the Royal Squadron. 





Whole 
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Whole days or ere he reach’d the land, 
A happy People, hand in hand, 


Were rang’d for miles alang the strand, 
Expecting him, and a’ that! 
For though our Liege has Kingdoms three, 
And mony an Island in the sea, 
Auld Scotland tries to bear the gree, 
For loyalty, and a’ that! 
Meantime, wi’ mony a bonny sang, 
The streets and squares of Embro rang : 
Minstrels, and music-bells, ding-dang, 
Play’d loyal tunes, and a’ that: 
On ilka house, frae street to street, 
On Calton-hill, and Arthur’s-Seat, 
Were leddies perch’d, like angels sweet 
On wings 0” peace, and a’ that! 
At length, amid ten thousand cheers, 
Behold, the Royal Barge appears ! 
And, hither as the squadron steers, 
Wi’ gilded flags, and a’ that, 
The joy-bells ring, the trumpets sound ; 
And now, while thund’ring guns rebound, 
*« God save the King” is sung around, 
Wi tears of joy, and a’ that! 
As nearer land the Monarch drew, 
Wi’ shouts the welkin run, anew; 
A louder blast the pipers blew, 
Saluting him, and a’ that : 
His stately form, his gracefu’ mien, 
Majestic, dignify’d, serene, 
Increas’d the grandeur o” the scene, 
And won our hearts, and a’ that! 
Thick os the leaves in Birnam Wood, 
Frae Leith, as far as Holyrood, 
The learn'd, the wise, the great, the good, 
The rich, the gay, and a’ that; 
Archers, and troops, wi’ banners bright, 
Clansmen, and Celts, and —— ° might, 
And Yeomanry, a glorious sight ! 
Await thet King, and a’ that! 
O, Scotia! Land of hills and lakes ! 
Land o’ the brave! sweet Land o’ Cakes ! 
Whene’er the King his pleasure takes 
Amang your tow’rs, and a’ that, 
Where’er he rests, where’er he moves, 
~~ him with ——— _ ! 
his coming, like the dove’s, 
a Bring love and peace, and a’ that ! 
Ah! mony a dowy day has been 
Since Scotland saw ote or Queen! 
Kingdoms and States, and Thrones, I ween, 
Ha’e been o’erturn’d since a’ that ! 
Yet Scotland, without crack or flaw, 
Stands fast and firm, and ne’er shall fa’ 
While Virtue, amang great and sma’, 
Adorns her bairns, and a’ that ! 
Then cock bonnets, ilka blade ; 
And, buskit in your belted plaid, 
Let rites and honours due be paid 
. To Royalty, and a’ that : 
Thengh ings and Queens of high renown 
Ha’e flourish'd aft in Embro-town, 
A better never wore the crown 


Than Georce the Fourth, for a’ that! 
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But, oh! while and cannons roar, 
And plaudits wluaas him on shore, 
The heart is wounded to the core 

That we maun part, for a’ that! 
Yet fill your. goblets till they foam ; 
And when the Kixe’s dispos’d to roam, 
He'll look on Scotland as his home, 

And come again, and a’ that! 


— @— 
THE KING’S LANDING. 
By Joun Mayne. 
O | busk ye, busk ye, lad and lass; 
* Busk ye, busk ye, man and woman ! 

Make haste and see our Nobles pass— 

The King and a’ his train are coming ! 
O! heard ye not the cannons roar, 

Proclaiming loud to lord and leddy ? 


The King is landing on our shore— 
He’s landed down at Leith already ! 


He comes! he comes in gallant trim, 
Wi’ robes o” State, and banners streaming ; 
And thousands, till their sight grows dim, 
Wi’ tears o’ rapt’rous joy are beaming ! 
O, welcome! welcome to this land— 
This land where a’ the Virtues blossom ! 
Our men shall guard thee, heart and hand— 
Our leddies press thee to their busom ! 


. — @o— 
SCOTCH SANG, 


An Impromptu on His Most Gracious Majesty 
Kine Grorce tHe Fourtn’s 
“isit to Scotland. 


Respectfully Inscribed to Her Royal Highness 
Tue Princess Sopnia-Avousta. 


By Mr. J. Bisset, of Leamington Spa. 
Tune—“ There’s nae luck about the House.” 
N hae ye heard the joyfu’ News ? 
How Geordie’s coming doun— 
Kine Georpie! o° that [lk the Fovrrn, ~ 
Wha wears the Encuisu Crown. 
There ’s meikle luck if it be sae 
There ’s meikle luck in store ;— 
As nane o’ Brunswick's Royal Race 
War ever here afore. 
King Geordie is a bonnie chiel— 
A meikle mon o’ might; 
Gude troth, ’t will us a fu’ liel 
Whan we see sic a si 
There’s meikle luck in prospect now, 
An surely mair in store— 
As nane o’ Brunswick’s Royal Stock 
War ever here afore. 
, Gang to Lord Provost's house, my Jo*, 
His honor kens fu’ weel 
Whan Our Gude Monarcn’s Royal Yacht 
At Leith will rest her Keel. 





* A word of great endearment. 


There 
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There will be luck gif he come doun, 
An mair perhaps in store ;— 
As nane o’ Brunswick's Royal House 
War ever here afore. 
Ca in upon the Minister— 
Mess John is unco gude, 
He ’I] tell ye ef the Kine will come 
A’ doun to Hoty Roop*. 
There will be luck when he gaes there 
Aye, meikle luck in store ;— 
He ’1 be the first o’ a’ that Line 
Wha ’ve grac’d fair Scotia’s shore. 
Ca in, on the Conveener, Jo, 
An he’ ll the Deacon bring— 
An wi’ them, a’ the City Trades 
To wait upon the Kine. 
There will be luck when he comes here 
Aye, meikle mair in store— 
As nane o’ Brunswick's Royal Race 
War ever here afore. 
But hark! I hear the Castle Guns— 
(The News is surely true) 
Gae fetch my kilt, an tartan plaid— 
An bonnet o” true blue ! 
There ’s meikle luck the day for us 
An meikle mair in store ;— 
A Star o’ Brunswick's Royal Line 
Shines now on Scotia's shore ! 
Arouse! Arouse! ye Arcuerst brave ! 
The Kine they say ’s come doun— 
(King Georpie! o’ that Ilk the Fourrn) 
To claim the Scorisn Crown! 
That ’s meikle luck!—an since ’tis sae 
We ’Il welcome Georpiz here,— 
An tender the Recatia too 
To ane, sae unco dear ! 
Put on the meikle pat, my Jo, 
An gies a cog 0” broze, 
Syne bring some whiskey punch to tiff— 
*« Confusion to his foes.” 
There’s meikle luck for Scotland now 
Our honored Kinc’s come doun ;— 
King Georpie ! o’ that Ilk the Fourtu 
Shall hae the Scorisn Crown! 
*Tis lang syn syne a Kinc was here ;— 
But since the way he’s found,— 
Heaven grant that we may see his face 
Fu’ aft on Northren ground. 
The Rose an Thistle we ’ll entwine, 
And knock ilk foe-man doun 
Who dare dispute King Gzorpie’s right 
To wear the Scorisu Crown! 


= 
LINES 
Jn imitation of Moore’s Melodies. 
«« Fly with me! 
Oh, yes! I'll fly with thee.” 
Moore. 
‘O#, es! I'll fly with thee 
To the happy climes above, 
To a land of blessed liberty, 
To realms of light and love. 





* The Holy Cross. + Guard Royal. 








We'll fly shen no storms shall reach us 
ond where tempests roar 
And spirits of Heaven shall : us, 
As we gain the celestial shore. 
We'll drink of the water of bliss 
That flows from Jehovah’s throne, 
And taste th’ unmingled happiness 
Which belongs to Heaven alone. 
We'll join the loud choral hymn 
Which peals thro’ Heaven's expanse, 
And sing to the harps of Seraphim 
The praise of Omuipotence ! 
Eternal shall be our joy, 
Increasing eternally, 
The bliss of Heaven can never cloy, 
For, oh! ’tis all purity. 
Oh! hasten then our flight, 
For why should we linger here 
In a world where Sin has shed its blight, 
In a region so dark and drear! 
From Oppression’s galling chain, 
From a world of misery, 
From Sin and Sorrow’s reign ; 
Oh, yes! I'll fly with thee! 
Aug. 16. 1.R. 





—o— 
TO A RING, 

(Presented to the Author) 
Containing Hair of His late Majesty 
Kinc Grorce tHe Goon. 
"TREASURE rever'd! more ious to 
behold ts 
Than orient pearls, or Ophir’s purest gold, 

To thee the incense of a tear I bring, 
Thou silvery relic of a sainted King ! 
Peaceful he sleeps in Death’s protracted night, 
Where long he reign’d in regal virtues bright, 
His aim unvarying was the public good,— 
His faith unshaken in a Saviour’s blood. 

O best of Monarchs! now is thine, in 


Heav’n, 
A Crown of Glory, by that Saviour giv’n. 
Windsor, July 29. Luxe KER. 


—-@>— 
ROME BURIED IN HER RUINS. 
From the Spanish of Quevedo, 


YOU look in Rome for Rome, oh Peregrine, 
And ev’n in Rome, no Rome can find ; 

her crowd 
Of mural wonders is a corse, whose shroud, 

And fitting tomb is the lone Aventine! 

She lies, where reigned the kingly Palatine, 
And her worn medals more Jak show 
From her ten thousand battles, than the 

blow 

Giv’n to the blazon of her Latin line. 

Tiber alone remains, whose rushing tide 
Watered the town now sepulchred in stone, 

asm 7 funeral with melodious tears ; 

Oo me! in thy wild beauty, power,and pride, 

. Her peers a, te ae. ae ve 

s fugitive, abides raveni: g 
Woburn Abbey, Nov. 12. 7 oe 
iSs- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, July 28. 

Mr. Canning brought before the House 
some cases of horrible cruelty perpetrated 
by Pirates on British MercuanTMEN na- 
vigating the West Indian seas. The Right 
See, Gentlemen stated, on the = of the 
Petitioners, that while British Merchant- 
men have been attacked, and our flag in- 
sulted, by these plunderers, without protec- 
tion from the men of war of this country, 
the cruisers of the United States have, in 
various instances, seized upon criminals, 
and given shelter to the commerce of Great 
Britain.—Sir George Cockburn admitted the 
truth of the statements made in the Peti- 
tion ; but entered into an explanation of the 
difficulties which opposed British command- 
ers in the apprehension and punishment of 
Pirates. There was scarcely one of the ma- 
rauding vessels that had not something of a 
national character, which, of course, render- 
ed it extremely hazardous to treat any of 
them asa Pirate. In one instance a British 
Captain had been exiled from his country 
by a verdict of 30,000/. damages obtained 
against him for some irregularity into which 
he had been hurried by an indiscreet zeal. 

Mr. Lennard moved ‘‘ for the production 
of the Corresponpence between Mr. Zea 
and the British Ministers at Paris and 
London relative to the proposed recognition 
of the independence of the South American 
republics.” The Hon. Member contended 
at great lencth for the good policy of a 

rompt and cordial recognition of those 
itates.—The Marquis of Londonderry ob- 
jected to the unprecedented proposition for 
the production of papers connected with a 
iation still depending, and this too 
without giving any pledge to found any ul- 
terior proceeding upon these papers if = 
duced. The South American blics had, 
he said, been acknowledged by Great Britain 
as independent Governments de facto, which 
was quite sufficient for all the purposes of 
commerce, and with this acknowledgment 
for the nt he had reason to believe, the 
South ricans were fully satisfied. Some 
other Members spoke shortly, and Mr. Len- 
nard’s motion was rejected by a majority of 
53 to 18. — 

July 25. Mr. Hume moved 38 Resolu- 
tions on the Financial CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
tus Country. The general tendeucy of 
these Resolutions was, to show the mis- 
chievous effect of the borrowing system, 
which he contended was greatly aggravated 
by the operation of the Sinking Fund. For 





the purposes of his ment, Mr. Hume 
divided the Histo am Finances into 
two periods, the first ending in the year 
1817, when the public expenditure ceased 
to exceed the income of the country; and 
the second coming down from 1817 to 1822. 
With respect to the first period,. Mr. Hume 
went through a very long calculation to 
show, that the public debt, which on the 
5th of Jan, 1817, amounted to 817,415,287. 
would not, had the supplies for the war 
been raised within each year, have exceeded 
207,706,535/. at that date; and so far, he 
maintained, had the operation of the Sink- 
ay oye been from reducing the debt, that 
it inflamed it in the proportion of 101. 
13s. 3 per cent. capital, upon every 1002. 
cash paid by the Commissioners; the 1002. 
cash having been borrowed at the rate of 
1721. 14s. 3 per cents. and having re- 
deemed but 162/. 1s. of the same descrip- 
tion of stock. In the interval of five years, 
between 1817 and 1822, the continuance 
of the same system, Mr. Hume proceeded 
to show, had rendered an excess of income 
of 7,528,870/. inadequate to the redemption 
of more than 1,521,856/. In conclusion, 
he inferred from all these premises that the 
present system should be abandoned altoge- 
ther; and in illustration of his ments 
observed, that a Sinking Fund of five mil- 
lions at compound interest, would, in ten 
years, only relieve the country from two 
millions of taxes, without any intermediate 
relief; while on the other hand, a present 
relinquishment of the Sinking Fund, would 
enable the Legislature to grant relief from 
taxation to the amount of five millions an- 
nually.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
fessed his inability to comprehend all Mr. 
Hume's calculations, upon the accuracy of 
which he would, therefore, mounce no 
opinion. He complained of Mr. Hume's 
want of candour in not allowing credit for 
upwards of two millions of unfunded debt, 
reduced since 1817; and, in conclusion, 
moved, as an amendment, that the Resolu- 
tions should be read on that day three months. 
— After a few words from Mr. Grenfell, 
who professed himself friendly to the pre- 
sent system for the reduction of the debt, 
the Amendment was carried without a di- 
vision. 
July 26. The Chancellor of the 

moved to receive the Re on the Super- 
aNNUATION Funp Bitt.—Mr. Calcraft ob- 
jected to the measure upon the ground, that 


its retrospective operations upon men already 
embarked 
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embarked in the public service had all the 
iniquitous character of a partial tax. With 
respect to the present holders of office, he 
submitted that the contribution to the fund 
should be made optional.— Mr. Canning 
concurred in this opinion, and treated the 
Bill ag a violation of the implied promise, 
under which every clerk who took office, 
since 1810, entered the public service. — 
The Marquis of Londonderry defended the 
Bill, and argued to the effect, that in the 
relation between Government and its ser- 
vants it was necessary to treat power and 
right ‘as convertible. Some unimportant 
amendments were suggested, and the Re- 
port was received. 


> 
House or Lorps, July 29. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the third 
reading of the Irish Constasies Bitt. He 
admitted that the measure was not in all re- 
ee consonant to the liberal spirit of the 

ritish Constitution ; but asserted that no 
measure of a less energetic character would 
suit the present circumstauces of Ireland.— 
Lord Holland allowed, that the measure had 
been much improved since its introduction, 
but professed that its anomalies and difficul- 
ties were still such as must make him object 
to its adoption at so late a period of the 
Session. He condemned, in a body, the 
Magistrates of Ireland; and in allusion to 
the explanation of the conduct of Marquis 
Wellesley, with ona to the adorning of 
the statue of King William in Dublin, given 
on a former evening hy Ministers, he advert- 
ed to the course adopted by the Duke of 
Bedford, who, in 1806, had prevented a si- 
milar exhibition—Lord Holland also asked 
whether the Crown Lawyers had not been 
consulted upon the legality or illegality of 
suppressing that irritating display; and con- 
cluded by suggesting, that if it should ap- 
pear, that no law at present exists, by which 
the exhibition may be put an end to, a law 
might be introduced for the purpose.—The 
Earl of Liverpocl replied, that the Duke of 
Bedford had not prevented the dressing of 
the Statute. He had, highly to his honour, 
forborne to take a part in the procession, 
which, up to the date of his administration, 
had been made round the Statue, by the 
Lord Lieutenant and great Officers of State, 
on every first of July for more than a cen- 
tury; and had also directed the great Of- 
ficers to absent themselves. and in both re- 
— he had heen imitated by the Duke of 

ichmond, and all the subsequent Lords 
Lieutenants. As to preventing the cere- 
mony by a special law, the Earl of Liver- 
“ submitted, that such a course might 
very difficult, and professed a hope ees 

it would not be necessary; inasmuch as the 
Lord Lieutenant would have — in 
suppressing the ceremony on the Ist inst. 
sy a challenge, on defiance, thrown 
out by some forward person of the class to 
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to whom it was supposed to give offence.— 


The Earl of Limerick sui and Lords 
Darnley and EWenborough opposed, the Bill. 
The motion was, however, agreed to with- 
out a division, and the Bill passed with some 
verbal amendments. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved tlie 
third reading of the Atien Birt. The mea- 
sure was urged by Lord Liverpool, and op- 
posed by Lord Holland, upon the same re- 
spective grounds taken by Ministers and 
Opposition in the House mmons.— 
Lord Holland instanced the case of Count 
Las Casas, as a clear illustration of the 
abuses to which the powers granted by the 
Bill was open; but the measure was passed 
by a majority of 22 to 6. 





In the House of Commons the same day, 
the SupERANNUATION BIL was passed, with 
amendments, providing, that all payments 
previously made to the Superannuation Fund, 
by dismissed officers, should be allowed to 
be repaid to them upon their dismissal ; and 
that after the sth of July, no person shall 
be entitled to any allowance for any time in 
— he shall not have subscribed to the 

ad. 


House or Commons, July 30. 

Mr. Marryat presented a Petition from 
the Merchants and Ship-owners of London 
engaged in the West Inpia Trapve, com- 
os of the depredations committed by 

irates upon British vessels in the American 
seas ; and of the insufficient protection af- 
forded by the Admiralty.—Sir George Cock- 
burn explained, that the number of flags in 
those seas of various independent states, of 
one or other of which the Pirates could 
avail themselves, rendered the suppression 
of Piracy a matter of extreme difficulty. 
With respect to the exertions of the United 
States’ cruisers, which had been represented 
as so much more frequent and effectual for 
the protection of trade than those of the 
British navy, he observed, that the traus- 
actions, which called for such an inter- 
ference, oceurred upon the American coast. 
The American navy was therefore as much 
called upon to repress the outrage as the 
British navy would be, to pursue and pu- 
nish piracies committed at the back of Spit- 
head.—The Marquis of Londonderry declared 
that Ministers had done all that was possi- 
ble to protect the West India trade, without 
involving the country in hostilities with 
Spain, or ong or other of the belligerent 
States in South America. Some temper 
and forbearance, he said, was uecessary to 
preserve _ commerce with South America; 
a matter of incom more importance 
to Great Britain r pen thing cote gain- 
ed by the most vigilant and rigid system of 
protection. - Nd 

July 31. Dr. Lushington complained that 
the sum proposed hy Ministers to anup 

the 
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the late Queen’s British debts would fall 
short of that required by about 6,000/.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to the 
Honse ——. with the debts of we 
Royal Family without a message from the 
Slenediedn motion that the House 
should adjourn to Monday, Mr. Bennet ex- 
pressed great satisfaction and much grati- 
tude to the House for the retrenchments 
and reduction of taxes which it had made 
during the Session. 
——_— 


Hause or Loros, Aug. 2. 

The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill 
for the improvement of the Bankrupt 
Laws, explaining that he did not design 
proceeding further with the measure, in the 
present Session, than to have the Bill 

iuted, in order that an opportunity for a 

and deliberate investigation of the sub- 
ject might be afforded before the Legisla- 
ture should be called upon to adopt it. His 
Lordship gave a sketch of his proposed 
improvements, which are chiefly directed 
against the following evils, at present known 
to exist to a great extent: first, the crea- 
tion of creditors by what are called Accom- 
modation Bills; to meet frauds of this na- 
ture it is provided in the Bill, that eredi- 
tors claiming under such instruments shall 
be precluded from voting at the election of 
Assi » and from assenting to the Bank- 
rupt’s certificate, though they may dissent 
from it: secondly, the expense incurred in 
bringing wituesses from remote places. This 
is to be remedied by empowering the Lord 
Chancellor to issue auxiliary commissions, 
for the collection of evidence among other 
purposes: and thirdly, to render the pro- 
~ ings under a commission final and a 
te, it is vided that property in the 
Colonies items by the alt bargain and 
sale; and that, after a certain limitation, 
Bankrupts shall not be permitted to ques- 
tion the titles of purchasers under a com- 
mission. ‘There are several other clauses 
relating to amendments of a technical cha- 
racter, but of scarcely less importance to 
those interested in our mercantile code. 





4ug. 6. ProroGation or PARLIAMENT. 
—About two o’clock his Majesty arrived in 
the usual state at the House of Peers; and 
having taken his seat on the throne, the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod was 
ordered to desire the attendance of the Com- 
mons. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, accompanied by a considerable num- 
ber of Members, soon appeared at the Bar, 
and delivered the following speech. 

= May it please your Majesty—We, your 
Majesty's faithful Commons of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 

Parliament assembled, attend your Majesty 

_with the last Bill of Supply of a Session 
Gent. Mac. August, 1822. 
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most unusual in its duration, and in’ which 
subjects of the highest importance to the 
country, and I may add, too, of the greatest 
difficulty and delicacy, have engrossed our 
anxious and unwearied attention. Your 
Majesty was graciously pleased, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, to suggest for 
our early consideration, the distresses un- 
der which the Agricultural districts in this 
country were labouring, and the disorders 
and outrages which were prevailing through 
large districts in Ireland. Sire,—In con- 
sidering the distress of the Agricultural dis- 
tricts,—a subject over which Parliament 
alone could have but a very partial and im- 
perfect controul—it was obvious that the 
only efficient relief within our reach was 
a a reduction of Taxation as could be ef- 
fected consistent with an adequate provision 
for the service of the State, and with a due 
regard to the maintenance of public credit. 
After a detailed and scrutinizing examina- 
tion of the estimates for the current year, 
a remission of taxation, large in its amount, 
and we hope as considerable in its relief, 
has been effected by a new apportionment of 
the burden arising from the payment of the 
military and naval pensions and civil super- 
annuations, and by a reduction of the five 
per cent. annuities, one of the greatest fi- 
nancial measures that the history of this 
country can afford, and carried into éxecu- 
tion with less difficulty, delay, or embar- 
rassment, than could have been anticipated 
by the most sanguine expectations. And 
further, we have made such new regulations 
with respect to the introduction of Foreign 
corn into the home market, as we hope may 
relieve the British grower from those incon- 
veniences and losses, to which, under the 
former law, he might have heen subject. 
In considering, Sire, the state of Ireland, 
we lost no time in passing such measures as 
seemed best calculated to restore peace and 
tranquillity to the disturbed districts. These 
measures, severe as they were, from the 
emergency that called for them, were en- 
acted but for a very limited period ; and when 
the time arrived for their reconsideration, 
though compelled to renew the Insurrection 
Act, it was matter of great consolation to 
us, that no necessity existed for further con- 
tinuing the Habeas Corpus Act. Scarcely, 
however, had we concluded these painful 
deliberations, when a louder and more la- 
mentable call was made on our attention. 
Famine, with its usually attendant deadly 
disease, were raging in large and populous 
districts in Ireland, and were extending their 
ravages with a speed and malignity that 
threatened death and destruction to all 
around. This was no time, Sire, to dis- 
cuss the difficulty and delicacy (as under 
more ordinary circumstances) of the inter- 
ference of Parliament with the food of the 
people, There was but one course consis- 

tent 
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tent either with the feelings, or with the 
duty of a British House of Commons—libe- 
rally and promptly to advance every supply 
that your Majesty’s confidential advisers in 
Ireland could conceive necessary to arrest 
the progress of so grievous a visitation. 
Sire, we performed this duty most promptly 
and most cheerfully; and we trust most sin- 
cerely that the object may be accomplished. 
It would ill become me to detail at greater 
length the various other subjects Tous 
importance with which we have been occu- 
pied; but I may be permitted, in conclu- 
sion, to express a perfect conviction, that 
your Majesty’s faithful Commons, by their 
unwearied assiduity of deliberation through 
this long and laborious session, and by their 
sincere and zealous exertions to efféct what- 
ever might be most conducive to the pre- 
sent relief, and to the permanent interests 
of the Empire at large, have entitled them- 
selves to your Majesty’s most gracious ap- 
probation, and to the full and entire con- 
fidence of the public. The Bill which I 
have now humbly to present to ed Ma- 
jesty is entitled ‘An Act for applying cer- 
tain monies therein mentioned for the Ser- 
vice of the ap 1822, and for ee A 
ropriating the supplies ted in this Ses- 
4 in Patiement to Shich with all hu- 
mility we pray your Majesty’s Assent.” 
r several Bills ee Royal 
assent, his Majesty read the Speech prepared 
for closing the Session, which was in the fol- 

lowing terms : 

*« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

**T cannot release you from your attend- 
ance in Parliament, without assuring you 
how sensible I am of the attention you have 

id to the many important objects which 

been brought before you in the course 
of this long and laborious Session. I con- 
tinue to receive from Foreign Powers the 
strengest assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition towards this country; and I have the 
satisfaction of believing, that the differences 
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afford o fair 


that the peace of Eu- 
caeelbustie dneiben: 


¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘<I thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted me for the service of the. pre- 
sent year, and for the wisdom you have ma- 
nifested in availing yourself of the first op- 
portunity to reduce the interest of a part of 
the national debt, without the least infringe- 
ment of parliamentary faith. It is most gra- 
tifying to me that you should have been en- 
abled, in consequence of this, and of other 
measures, to relieve my people from some 
of their burdens. 
** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
** The distress which has for some months 
we pervaded a considerable portion of lre- 
ai ly from the failare of 
that crop on which the great body of the 
population depends for their subsistence, has 
deeply affected me. e measures which 
you have adopted for the relief of the suf- 
ferers meet with my warmest approbation ; 
and, seconded as they have been by the spon- 
taneous and generous efforts of my people, 
they have must materially contributed to al- 
leviate the pressure of this severe calamity. 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that these 
exertions have been justly appreciated in 
Ireland, and I entertain a sincere belief that 
the benevolence and sympathy so conspicu- 
ously manifested upon the present occasion 
will essentially promote the object which I 
have ever had at heart—that of cementing 
the connexion between every part of the 
empire, and uniting in brotherly love and 
affection all classes and descriptions of my 


—, 
n the Lord Chancellor, by his Ma- 
jesty’s command said— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*<Itis his Majesty’s royal will and pleasure, 
that this Parliament be pro to Tues- 
day, the 8th day of October next, to be 
then here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Tuesday, the sth 


which had unfortunately arisen between the day of October next.” 
Court of St. Petersburgh and the Ottoman The Commons then withdrew from the 
Porte are in such a train of adjustment as to Bar, and his Majesty left the House. 
—@o— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
FRANCE. The first performance of the English 
The act of accusation preferred by the company at the theatre of the Porte St. 
Procureur-General of the Court of Poictiers Martin was given on 30th July, and en- 


against General Berton and his accomplices 
has been received at Paris. Grandmenil is 
stated to have asserted that he made repeat- 
ed journeys to Paris, in order to communi- 
cate with Lafitte, Benjamin Constant, Foy, 
and La Fayette; and that he absolutely 
concerted with them the future operations 
which were to take place upon Saumur. 
The avowed object of the conspiracy was to 


dethrone the King, and to obtain possession 
of the Royal Family. 


countered much opposition from the Pari- 
sians. The play was Othello, and the tem- 
per of the audience was strongly manifested 
even before the rising of the curtain. The 
piece proceeded with difficulty to the third 
act, in the midst of groans and hisses. At 
that time a serious quarrel in the pit inter- 
upted its progress, and the stage was in- 
vated. More than an hour elapsed be- 
fore the two last acts could be proceeded 


with. 
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SPAIN. fleet. As they had hoisted the Austrian 
Accounts from Madrid that the flag, and had Austrian papers either 


King is completely in the hands of the Re- 
volutionary Militia; in his late procession 
through the streets of Madrid, he was re- 
ceived with unequivocal symptoms of dislike. 
—The proceedings in the case of the at- 
tempt of the — Guards are going on; it 
is said that the Fiscal who is engaged in the 
judicial pursuit of the guards, had presented 
several papers to the King, for him to 
admit or deny their authority, and that he 
had not hesitated to recognize them as au- 
thentic. Nearly all the guards are either 
taken or have voluntarily surrendered them- 
selves; not more than five or six officers 
have escaped. 
GERMANY. 

Hamaurcu Humaye Sociery.—The be- 
nefits arising to society from saving the lives 
of persons apparently dead from drowning, 
are fully appreciated in Hamburgh as well as 
in London. Within the last two years the 
number of persons who have been saved from 
a watery grave has been 152, of whom 44 
were to all appearance dead; but the exer- 
tions of the surgeons restored 34 of the 
latter to life and to their friends. The So- 
—- for the encouragement of the Arts and 

1 Trades have granted various sums of 
money to 232 persons who had contributed 
to save them; 15 others have received me- 
dals from the Society, as rewards for their 


exertions. 
HOLLAND. 
The Dutch Government have acknow- 
ledged the independence of South America. 
. RUSSIA 


Letters from St. Peterburgh, dated 9th 
July, give as frightful accounts of the de- 
plorable state of the Russian peasantry, as 
the letters from Ireland contain of the 
wretched sufferings of that population. The 
farmers can get no buyers for their produce, 
and the people are perishing with hunger. 
The Nobles, so far from reaping benefit 
from their possessions, find themselves 
obliged to purchase food for their slaves. 

The Russian peasants, lately employed in 
excavating the foundations of the castle of 
Old Rasau, on the river Occa, formerly the 
seat of a reigning Prince, found 35 golden 
ornaments, set with pearls, amethysts, 
emeralds, and crystals, and having Greek 
and Sclavonian inscriptions. They weighed 
upwards of five pounds. 

TURKEY. 

The Austrian Observer contains a letter 
from Constantinople, dated the 25th June, 
which confirms the previous reports of the 
successful attempt of the Greeks against 
the Turkish squadron at Scio, and gives 
the following particulars : 

**Three Greek fire-ships, disguised as 
merchantmen, and appearing to be laden 
with tobacco, anchored before Thirmiana, 
and had been-for some days near the Turkish 


or taken from some Austrian vessels, they 
were considered as harmless, and disturbed 
by nobody; nor were they hindered when 
they took a position in the evening, very 
near the Admiral’s ship. On the following 
night these same vessels (with what ma- 
terials or instruments is not known) set fire 
to the ship of the Capitan Pacha and two 
smaller ships of the line. The crews of the , 
two latter succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames, but the admiral’s ship blew up, 
with the Capitan Pacha and the whole crew. 
The corpse of the Capitan Pacha was found 
floating on the sea, and was buried at Scio 
the next day. The Greeks had alread 
made two other attempts, which failed. 
The stratagem of the Greeks must have 
been contrived this time with great cunning 
and ability.” 

Letters from Constantinople to the 11th 
ult. say that the intelligence of the destruc- 
tion of the Pacha, and 2000 souls on board 
his vessel, had created a great feeling in the 
Turkish capital : the loss is estimated at 18 
millions of piastres. Notwithstanding, these 
letters state that tranquillity existed: 1500 
of the factious had been seized, of whom 
between 3 and 400 had been strangled in 
the bazaars and public streets !—The Greek 
fleet was cruizing off Ipsara, to the number 
of 55 or 60 vessels, and had been as far 
north as Scio Roads. 

ASIA. 

The King of Persia, it is said, has been 
recently converted to Christianity by the 
arguments of the celebrated Missionary, 
Mr. Martin. Such a conversion must have 
an important effect in spreading the lights 
of the Gospel through regions of ignorance 
and idolatry. 

Lieutenant Collet, of the Bombay army, 
having heard that a very large tiger de- 
stroyed seven inhabitants of an adjacent 
village, resolved, with another officer, to 
attempt the destruction of the monster. 
Having ordered seven elephants, they went 
in quest of the animal, which they found 
sleeping beneath a bush. Roused by the 
noise of the elephants, he made a furious 
charge on them, and Lieutenant Collet’s 
elephant received him on her shoulder, the 
other six having turned about and run off, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the riders. 
The elephant shook off the tiger, and Lieu- 
tenant Collet having fired two balls at him, 
he fell, but again recovering himself, he 
made a spring at Lieutenant Collet. Hav- 
ving missed his object, he seized the ele- 
phant by her hind leg, and having received 
a kick from her, and another ball, he let go 
his hold, and fell a second time. Suppos- 


ing that he was now disabled, Lieutenant 
Collet very rashly dismounted, with the re- 
solution of killing him with his pistols ; 
but the tiger, who’ had only bean crouching 

to 
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to take another spring, flew on Lieutenant 
Collet, and caught him in his mouth. The 
strength and intrepidity of the Lieutenant, 
however, did not forsake him; he imme- 
diately fired his pistol into the tiger’s body, 
and finding that this had no effect, he dis- 
engaged his arm with all his force, and 
directing the other pistol to his heart, he 
at last destroyed him, after receiving 25 
severe wounds. 


AMERICA. 

Ancient City.—The ruins of an extensive 
city, said, in the Savannah Georgian, to 
have been discovered a few years since in 
Guatilmala, Mexico, have been surveyed by 
a learned Spaniard, and drawings made of its 
curiosities, which have been sent to Lon- 
don, and will soon be presented to the 
world. The city had been covered for ages 
with herbage underwood. 


oe 
HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


Saturday, the 10th of August, being the 
day appointed for the embarkation of his 
Majesty from Greenwich on his Northern 
tour, that place presented a scene of animated 
bustle. and activity, such as it has not often 
witnessed since the landing of her late Ma- 
jesty on her first arrival in this country. 
At an early hour on Saturday morning, the 
road leading to Greenwich from London 
was thronged with eager passengers of every 
rank and condition in life, hastening towards 
the busy scene of expected gaiety and pomp, 
and multitudes of well-dressed pedestrians 
of both sexes lining the road-side. The 
Lords of the Admiralty were in attendance 
at an early hour. The pensioners lined the 
principal avenue within the gates, through 
which his Majesty was to pass. The school 
uf the establishment, consisting of upwards 
of 1000 children, also formed another line 
within the gates. At five minutes past 
three a general ‘‘ huzza!”’ announced the 
approach of his Majesty, and in a short 
time the King arrived at the Royal Hos- 
pital, in a plain green carriage and four, 
escorted only by a party of the 15th Hussars. 
His arrival was first known to the multitude 
on the Thames by the presence of a hussar, 
who galloped down to the stairs in front of 
the Royal Hospital, and immediately after 
the flag, which had been flying all day on 
the roof of this noble edifice was lowered, 
and the Royal Standard hoisted in its stead. 
The hoisting of the Royal Standard was 
greeted from the river and from the shore 
with astounding huzzas. In a few moments 
his Majesty (having rested for a very short 
time in the Governor’s house) appeared at 
the stairs at which he was to embark. Me 
was attended by two or three Noblemen, 
and was dressed in a plain blue surtout and 
foraging cap. He descended to the barge, 
which was in waiting, with the National 
Standard flying, and in a very few minutes 
was alongside the Royal George, and as- 
scended the ladder at the gangway amid the 
cheers of the surrounding multitude. 

When the King and his retinue were 
safely on board the Royal George, the state 
barge of the Lord Mayor of London was 
unmoored, and rowed to the Royal Sovereign 
steam-yacht, which vessel took her in tow, 


and proceeded to the centre of the river. 
Off the East India Docks a fine breeze 
sprung up, the sails of the Royal George 
were unfurled to the wind, and she stood 
before it in gallant style. At Woolwich, 
the regiment quartered there (the Buffs) 
were drawn up in front of the King’s Yard 
and Royal Arsenal, and as the flotilla . 
the band played—** God Save the King,” 
and the corps presented arms. Some artil- 
lery at the same time fired a Royal salute 
from both shores. At twenty minutes after 
seven the Sovereign steam vessel, towing 
the Lord Mayor’s barge in the most mas- 
terly style, passed Tilbury Fort, keepi 
the centre of the i a the iol oo 
board playing ‘* God Save the King.” At 
this moment the band of the Marines on 
shore joined in the favourite anthem, and 
the persons on the shore commenced a loud 
and enthusiastic cheer. It was nine o’clock 
before the multitude at Southend were fully 
gratified, and at that hour the Lord Mayor's 
barge, closely followed by the Royal yacht, 
was faintly seen from the shore; and the 
report of a salute fired from the garrison at 
Sheerness, announced his Majesty’s arrival 
at the Nore. At this point the Lord Mayor 
took his leave of the Royal George. A 
fresh breeze followed the calm which had 
previously prevailed, and his Majesty pro- 
ceeded into the. Channel, with the good 
wishes of his faithful subjects. At fralf- 
past four on Sunday morning, the Ro 
squadron, which had laid-to for the night, 
weighed anchor, and proceeded to sea, 
amidst the firing of guns from the men of 
war stationed at the Little Nore and the 
batteries at Sheerness. 

On Sunday morning, at ten o'clock, the 
Royal squadron was becalmed off Harwich. 
The same evening the Royal squadron pass- 
ed Yarmouth. The Royal yacht was towed 
by two steam-vessels, at the rate of ten 
knots an hour. The Royal yacht did not 
approach the shore nearer than six miles, 
and the velocity of the steam-vessels enabled 
her to outrun all the attendant squadron, 
who were many miles astern. 

During his Majesty’s voyage, all along 
the coast, the most enthusiastic affection 
prevailed among all ranks of people. When- 


ever 
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evet the squadron approached near enough 
to any town or village, every boat put off 
with well-dressed visitors to salute his Ma- 
jesty ; in many instances the Royal G 
was completely surrounded and beset by 
boat-loads of people, eager to show their 
attachment. Phe King, in his usual kind 
manner, returned by bows and smiles the 
joyous greetings of his visitors. At Scar- 
borough, the Mayor in his robes, with the 
Corporation, put off in a. boat, with an 
Address to his Majesty, but as the Royal 
George was going along with great velocity, 
the Address was obliged to be handed up 
alongside, attached to the end of a long 
stick. The circumstance, however, caused 
some little merriment among the sailors. 
On Wednesday morning the Royal Squa- 
dron cast anchor off Leith, about a mile 
and a half from the shore, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. At the time the royal yacht 
was discerned bearing up the Frith of Forth : 
it was raining heavily, and had done so for 
some hours previous ; but an immense mul- 
titude was, nevertheless, collected, who 
bore the inconvenience cheerfully, in expec- 
tation of being gratified by the sight of the 
ing’s landing, and the first to welcome 
him to his Northern Kingdom. An official 
communication was, however, made to the 
at the platform and at the Exchange, in 
readiness to receive his Majesty, that the 
landing would not take place until the fol- 
lowing day. All the vessels in the roads 
fired salutes as the King entered, and his 
Majesty, who appeared on deck in a naval 
uniform, acknowledged in the usual manner 
the cheers which hailed his arrival. The 
Scotch regalia were removed on Monday 
from Edinburgh Castle to ae House, 
by the Duke of Hamilton and the Knight 
Marshal of  iighlen under an escort of 
eomanry and Highlanders. 
. On Thursday morning the principal inha- 
bitants of Leith mustered in the High School- 
yard, clothed in their best attire, and each 
with a St. Andrew’s cross, and white rod. 
Here being formed according to their re- 
spective incorporations and societies, they 
soon after proceeded to take the stations 
assigned to them in the line of streets 
through which his Majesty was expected to 


pass. While these preparations were carry- - 


ing on in Leith, similar arrangements for 
marshalling the citizens of Edinburgh were 
taking place in that metropolis. At ten 
o'clock large bodies assembled in Queen- 
street, to the West of North St. David’s- 
street. At the same time the Lord Provost 
and Corporation assembled in their full robes, 
with all the insignia of office, and moved 
forward towards the barrier in front of 
Union-street, Leith Walk, the place fixed 
for his Majesty’s reception upon his enter- 
ing the city. The Corporation arrived on 
this spot at eleven’ o’clock. The streets 
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were lined with the military and the 
manry of the = windoue and 
tops of the houses were filled with spec- 
tators. 

The patete spot prepared for his Ma- 
jesty’s landing was as near as possible to 
that used on similar occasions by former 
Monarchs. A floating platform was pro- 
vided for the occasion, and ingeniously con- 
structed so as to enable his Majesty to land 
either at low or high water—a broad flight 
of 20 steps, covered with scarlet cloth on a 
grey ground, was attached to this floating 
platform, and communicated with the quay; 
another platform was erected for his Ma- 
jesty to stand upon while receiving the 

omage of those deputed to tender their 
first ee upon his touching the 
shores of Scotland; and this platform ex- 
tended to the drawbridge, where his Ma- 
jesty’s carriage was in wan, Upon it 
stood in readiness to receive his Majesty, 
William Childs, Esq. Admiral of the town 
(a local civil officer); John Macfie, Esq. 
the senior Magistrate of Leith; James 
Reach and Abram Newton, Esqrs. the other 
resident {Magistrates, in their Corporate 
gowns, with their several assistants. Be- 
sides these local Magistrates, who were ex- 
officio the principal superintendants, there 
were also on the ‘orm, the Marquis of 
Lothian, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
in full mili uniform, —— star 
and ribband of the order of the Thistle; the 
Earl of Fife, wearing a scarlet (and appa- 
rently) a foreign General's uniform, with 
Portuguese orders; Earl Cathcart, who is 
Lord Vice-Admiral, but he wore a military 
uniform ; the Marquis of Winchester, dress~ 
ed in the Windsor blue, as Lord Chamber- 
lain; Lord C. Bentinck, in the same uni- 
form, as Treasurer of the Household; the 
Right Hon. Charles Hope, the Lord Presi 
dent of the Court of Session, the Lord 
Chief Baron, the Lord Chief Commissioner, 
the Lord Advocate, the Lord Registrar, all 
in full uniform, together with their several 
attendants. 

At five minutes before 12 a gun was fired 
from the Royal yacht to announce the 
King’s departure from the vessel ; it was re- 
echoed by the batteries of the fort, the 
guns at all the stations round the city, and 
repeated shouts from the multitude on the 
pier. Ina quarter of an hour the guard- 
boats from the several ships of war attached 
to the royal squadron rowed into the river, 
near the Custom-house, and lay on their 
oars opposite the landing platform. The 
fourth launch, bearing the Royal standard, 
conveyed his Majesty, who sat between the 
Marquis of Conyngham and Lord Graves, 
His Majesty was dressed in a full Admiral’s 
upiform, with a gold laced hat, in which he 
wore the cross of St. Andrew, and a large 
thistle. He took off his hat, and bowed 


repeatedly to the congratulations of the 
people 
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le as he rowed alongside the quay. 

Royal barge was steered by Commo- 
dore Sir Charles Paget. Upon its arrival 
at the foot of the steps of the platform, his 
Majesty was assisted from the launch by 
the Marquis of Conyngham and Lord Charles 
Bentinck. The uis of Winchester fell 
upon his knees to receive his Sovereign. 

King spoke affably to the Marquis of 
Lothian and the other Scottish noblemen as 
he ascended the steps leading to the quay. 
The Senior Magistrate, Mr. Macfie, ad- 
vancing to his Majesty with the usual 
obeisance, addressed him as follows’: 

** May it please your Majesty—I have 
the honour to congratulate your Majesty in 
the name of the Magistrates and Community 
of the town of Leith, upon your auspicious 
arrival in this your ancient kingdom of Scot- 
land.” The King received Mr. Macfie and 
the other Magistrates in the most gracious 
manner. His Majesty then passed along to 
the extremity of the platform, where his 
open carriage, drawn by eight beautiful 
bays, and in the state harness, state liveries, 
&c. awaited his reception. 

After the King had taken his seat, the Duke 
of Dorset and the Marquis of Winchester 
occupied the opposite one. His Majesty 
continued to bow to the multitude who 
cheered kim. As he entered his carriage, 
at 25 minutes past 12 o'clock, the cavalry, 
infantry, archers, and Highlanders, present- 
ed in their respective forms of exercise their 
salute, amid the firing of the artillery. 
The procession advanced towards Holyrood 
House, headed by a division of Scotch Greys, 
and the Yeomen of the Guard, in their 
Tower dress. His Majesty’s carriage was 
flanked by the Royal Archers, each flank 
under the command of the Earl of Elgin, En- 
sign General, Dragoon Guards, and General 
A. Duff, Brigadier General, Dragoon Guards. 

At ten minutes t one his Majesty's 
carriage arrived at the City boundary, below 
Picardy-place, where the Magistrates, in 
their robes, were waiting to receive his Ma- 
jesty. A Herald from Sir Patrick Walker, 
Usher of the White Rod, came forward and 
knocked thrice at the Barrier-gate, after 
which Sir Patrick Walker advanced and re- 
quired the gates to be opened in the King’s 
name. This demand was immediately com- 
plied with; when Sir Patrick went forward 
to the Lord Provost, and claimed admission 
for the procession in the name of his Ma- 
jesty. These ceremonies being finished, 
the procession entered the Barrier, amid 
the loud and reiterated acclamations of the 
multitude, which his Majesty repeatedly 
acknowledged by taking off his nat and 
bowing. hen the royal carriage entered 
the Barrier, the Lord Provost, attended by 
the Magistrates, advanced, presenting the 
keys of the City, and addressed his Majesty 
in suitable terms. The King stood up in 
his carriage and bowed repeatedly to the 


Lord Provost during his address. The pro- 
cession then moved onwards to the Palace of 
Holyrood. -After his Majesty arrived at the 
Palace, the Lord Provost and Council were 
introduced, along with the other Officers of 
State, when his Majesty received the City’s 
Address, to which he was pleased to return 
& gracious answer. 

His Majesty left the Palace for Dalkeith 
a little after three o’clock. His Majesty ar- 
rived in town from Dalkeith early on the 
morning of the 19th, in his travelling 
chariot and four horses, accompanied by the 
Marquis of Conyugham and the Earl of 
Winchelsea, and alighted Ne tern 
at a quarter past ten o'clock, preparatory to 
do few. ch an Oh Op aad @ 
twelve 2 clock. Page 

His Majes peared at ee in o 
full Highlends fee of what is called the 
Stuart tartan: he wore the Highland broad 
sword, pistols, and philibeg, and had quite 
a martial air. Next appeared, in a similar 
gn . Sir William Curtis; but the worthy 

‘onet’s figure was any thing but that of 
the hardy and swarthy Highlander: what it 
wanted, however, in the air of the soldier, 
was abundantly supplied in the comfortable 
and jolly expression of the citizen. The 
worthy met laughed heartily himself at 
the merriment his presence excited among 
the Highland chieftains. 

On the 20th the King held a drawing- 
room at Holyrood Palace. The court-yard 
and quadrangle displayed the usual attendants 
in their state liveries: troops of Dragoons 
kept the avenues to the Palace open for 
privileged company. The archers remained 

-as a guard of honour in the corridors. So 
early as eleven o’clock the company were 
setting down. The dresses of the ladi 
were mostly white satin, tastefully orna- 
mented with a profusion of lama. There 
were about 3000 persons at Court. The 
King arrived at half-past two o’clock in his 
travelling-chariot, drawn by six horses, 
from Dalkeith. His Majesty wore a full 
Field Marshal’s uniform, and was received 
at the private entrance by all the Officers of 
State. He did not stop in any of the ante- 
chambers, but proceeded directly to the 
drawing-room, which is in the suite of 
apartments formerly occupied by the French 

yal family, in the right wing of the quad- 
rangle. (To be continued.) 


—@e— 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Nationa Monument or Scotrtanp.— 
The Bill for the erection of this object has 
received the Royal assent. It is to be a 
fac-simile of the Parthenon of Athens, with 
a place of worship for 3,000 persons, in- 
cluding his Majesty’s forces (sailors and 
soldiers) stationed in and about Edinburgh. 
The city of Edinburgh has, in the hand- 
somest manner, granted a site on — 
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Hill for this noble edifice, and his Majesty, 
who is the patron of this undertaking, has 
graciously promised to lay the foundation- 


stone. 

An Act of Parliament has been lately passed 
for the improvement of the revenues of the 
See of St. David's, by restraining the present 
and future Bishops of the Diocese from 
granting Leases of the Tithes of Llangam- 
march, in the county of Brecon, Llangyve- 
lach, in the county of Glamorgan, Llan- 

lock, in the county of Carmarthen, and 
lascomb, in the county of Radnor, beyond 
the term of three years; and annexin 
thereto two thirds of the tithes and nm 
profits of the consolidated living of Llanarth 
and Llanina, in the county of Cardigan ; 
which we record with the greater pleasure, 
as the Bishop, by having an income more 
adequate than heretofore to the expenses of 
residence, and the ordinary duties of the 
See, will be induced to reside the longer, 
and be able to do the more good in his 
Diocese. 

A vessel, whose length is now ascertained 
to be about 60 feet, within a few days 
past, been discovered near the wharf at 
Matham, near Rolvenden, county of Kent, 
partly in the bank, and the keel under the 
bed of the river Rother, supposed to have 
been buried there nearly 500 years. A 
number of hands have been employed in 
digging about the same, with the intention 
of getting it out; some parts of human 
bones have been found, also a number of 
wooden balls, and a gold-mounted lance. 
A number of visitors are daily arriving to 
view this ancient wreck, and it is expected 
some valuables may be found to remunerate 
the labourers. 

On a new line of road now cutting between 
Bury and Bolton, ane of the patent rotatory 
engines is attached to a machine somewhat 
similar to a bone mill, but considerably 
stronger, which breaks the stones to cover 
the roads at the astonishing rate of 70 or 80 
tons in ten hours. This engine is mounted 
on wheels, so that it can be removed to any 
part of the road without ane taken to 
pieces. This novel application of the power 
of steam originated with the ingenious in- 
ventor of the rotatory engine. By it the 
Commissioners of the road are enabled to 
prepare materials on a ‘scale of economy 
“The ‘Treading Ml (3 ul 

i ill (see p. 9) recently 
erected at Lewes House of Cooncin is 
daily effecting a diminution of crime, - 
ticularly of waganey in that county. - 

July 29. e Edinburgh Jury Court 
was occupied with a suit for damages insti- 
tuted by Mr. John Leslie, Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University of that 
city, against Mr. Blackwood, for certain 
passages, as libellous and defama- 
pop oe ined in a letter inserted in the 
$s burgh Magazine,” of which the de- 
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fendant is the publisher. The were 
laid at 5,000/. The Jury, cher deltercsing 
nearly two hours, returned a verdict on 
three of the issues for the pursuer, and on 
the fourth for the defender, and awarded 
one hundred pounds damages. 

Durnam.—The King v. John Ambrose 
Williams.—This was a criminal information 
granted by the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench for a libel on the established Church 
of England and Clergy of Durham, by the 
defendant, who is printer and publisher of a 
newspaper entitled the “* Durham Chro- 
nicle.””"—The occasion of the libel in question 
arose out of the Queen’s death, which the 
defendant laid hold of for the purpose of 
dealing out slander upon the Established 
Charch, and particularly against the Bishop 
and other Dignitaries of the Cathedral 
Church of an. The libel appeared in 
the ‘‘ Durham Chronicle” of August 18, 
1821, and charged the Bishop and Clergy 
with brutal enmity to—and as being among 
the persecutors of—that illustrious Princess. 
The Jury, having retired at half-past one, 
returned at about half-past six, with their 
verdict,— Guilty of a libel on the Clergy 
of the County Cathedral Church of Durham, 
and the suburbs thereof.” 


—_o— 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
During the prorogation of Parliament, 
the House of Lords is to undergo many al- 
terations. Mr. Soane and the Surveyor 
General have received a warrant, authoris- 
ing them to commence the improvements. 
A new Royal entrance is to be made, and 
the Great Chamberlain’s rooms are to be 
fitted up in a superb style for the accommo- 
dation of his Majesty, whenever he goes to 
the House of Lords. Hitherto the King 
has had no other apartment in which to be 

accommodated but the Robing-room. 
Sums paid into the Stamp Office, for the 
Quarter ending 25th March, 1822. 
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By an Act lately for the speedy 
recovery of forfeited roma A ped 
sons, who may be bound to appear at the 

Sessions, 
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Sessions, or to keep the peace, &c. and 
neglect to comply therewith, will, with their 
sureties, be liable, within 21 days after 
such failure, to have their goods and chattels 
taken in execution for the amount of their 
respective Recognizances; or if no goods 
or chattels, they will be apprehended and 
lodged in the common gaol of the borough, 
to abide the judgment of the next General 
or Quarter Sessions, when the Court is re- 
quired to determine finally on the case. 


At the Parish Church of St. James, 
Westminster, the Minister, from the pulpit, 
notified to the Co ion, such of the 
formalities required by the New Marriage 
Act as are intelligibly specified, and con- 
cluded by the following announcement :— 
‘¢ Persons requiring farther information can 
apply at the Vestry Room any morning be- 
fore noon, where the Clergy will attend and 
explain the othe renactments, as well as they 
can understand them !”” 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

War Office, July 19. 2d Regt. of Life 
Guards: Major R. Mac Neil to be Major, 
vice Sir C. W. Dance, who ex.—15th Regt. 
Light Dragoons : Capt. F. C. Phillips to be 
Major, vice Whiteford.—84th Foot : Lieut.- 
col. Sir C. W. Dance to be Major, vice 
Mac Neil.—Brevet : Capt. J. Thornton, 13th 
Light Dragoons, to be Major in the Army. 

War Office, July 26. 63d Foot; Capt. 
R. M. Leake to be Major, vice Macleroth, 
who retires.—Lieut. S. Douglas to be Capt. 
vice Leake. 

War Office, Aug. 2. 1st Regt. of Foot : 
Capt. J. F. Gell, to be Capt. vice Wilson.— 
2d Reg. Foot: Major-gen. Sir H. Torrens, 
K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice General Coates, 
dec.—48th Ditto: Brev. Major J. Taylor 
to be Major, vice Druitt, who retires.—2d 
West India Regt.: Major-gen. Sir J. Byng, 
K. C. B. to be Col, vice Sir H. Torrens.— 
Staff: Col. G. G. C. L’Estrange, of the 31st 
Foot, to be Dep.-Adj.-Gen. at the Mauritius, 
vice Col. Lindsay, who resigns. 

Whitehall, Aug. 3. Admiral Viscount 
Keith, G. C. B. permitted to accept and 
wear the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Royal Sardinian Mili Order of 
Saint Maurice and Lazare, which the King 
of Sardinia has conferred upon the said Ad- 
miral, for services rendered at the bombard- 
ment of Genoa in 1809. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, Aug. 5. Hon. 
Wm. Pole Tilney Long Wellesley, appoint- 
ed Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter to his 
Majesty. 

Carlton House, Aug. 6. The King hath 
been pleased to grant unto the King of 
Denmark, Knight of the Most Nobl. Or- 
der of the Garter, and duly invested with 
the ensigns thereof, full power and autho- 
rity to exercise all rights and privileges be- 
longing to the said Order, as if his said Ma- 
jesty had been installed. 

Aug. 8. John Lloyd, gent. to be Clerk 
Prothonotary and Clerk of the Crown within 
the counties of Chester and Flint, vice Sa- 
muel Humphreys, dec. 

Whitehall, Aug. 9. John Kidd, M.D. 
to be Professor of Physick in the University 
of Oxford, vice Pegge, dec. 


War Office, Aug.9. Coldstream Guards : 
Brevet Lt.-col. J. Freemantle to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-col. vice Sutton, who retires.—é6th 
Regt. of Foot: Lieut. J.T. Griffiths, to be 
Adj. vice Downie, who resigns the Adju- 
or | only.—7th Ditto: Brev. Lieut.-col. 
T. G. Fitzgerald to be Major, vice Ahmuty, 
who exchanges.—84th Ditto: Brevet Lieut.- 
col. C. Poitier to be Maj. vice Sir C. W. Dance. 

Aug. 10. Major-gen. Right Hon. Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, Bart. and G. C. B. to 
be Governor of Fort Charles, in Port Royal, 


Jamaica, 





Civit PrererMeENTs. 
Mr. Easton, Clerk of the Rules of the King’s 
Bench, vice Brooshooft, dec. 





EccresiasticaL PrererMENTs. 

Rev. J. H. Monck, to the Deanery of Pe- 
terborough, and Fiskerton R. pa Poteng 

Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel (Librarian of the 
Bodleian) Haughton-le-SkerneR.Durham, 

Rev. Wm. Riland Bedford, Sutton Coldfield 
R. Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. Cubitt, Overstrand R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Hen. Gordon, Bilsthorp R. Notts. 

Rev. W. C. Hill, Teentishoe R. Devon. 

Rev. Albert Jones, Vicar Choral of Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Rev. John Miller, Benefield R. Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Rev. S. L. Noble, Frowlesworth R. co. Leic. 

Rev. S. W. Perkins, Stockton R. co. Warw. 

Rev. Bowen Thickins, Temple Grafton Perp. 
Cur. Warwickshire. 

Rev. G. Tucker, Musbury R. Devon. 

Rev. F. De Veil Williams, Abdon R. Salop. 

Rev. J. Neville White, Great Plumstead 
Perp. Cur. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Young, Heathfield V. Sussex. 

Rev. T. C. Brown, Chaplain to Duke of 
Manchester. 

Rev. Christ. Jeaffreson (Rector of Iken) 

Chaplain to the Marquis of Hertford. 

Rev. G. P. Boileau Pollen, Chaplain to Lord 
Northwick. 


Memsers Returnep To PARLIAMENT. 
Stockbridge.—Hon. E. G. S. Stanley, vice 
Barham, Chiltern Hundreds. 
Wigton.—Sir W. Maxwell, vice Blair, dec. 
BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 


Lately. At a Wells, Hon. Mrs. 
. Ryder, a son.——In Hanover-sq. the lady of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, a dau. “The lady of 
the Hon. R. Neville, M. P. a dau. 

July 14. At Heyford, the wife of Rev. 
Lloyd Crawley, a son. 

uly 17. In Bath, the wife of Lieut.- 

gen. J. T. Layard, a dau. 

July 20. At Pyrland Hall, Somerset, 
Mrs. Robert Grant, a dau. 

July 22. At Upton St. Leonard’s, the 
wife of Capt. Mackenzie Fraser, a dau. 

July 23. In George-st. Hanover-sq. Lady 
Copley, a dau. 

July 29. At Great George-st. the wife 
of Dr. Lushington, M. P. a son. 

Aug. 4. The lady of Mr. Sheriff Garratt, 
a still-born child; and on the same day the 
lady of Mr. Sheriff Venables, a son. 








Aug. 5. At Titchfield, the wife of Capt. 
T. W. Carter, a son. 

Aug.6. In York-street, the wife of Dr. 
Boyton, a dau. 

Aug.7. At her residence in Edinburgh, 
the Countess of Portsmouth, a dau. 

Aug. 7. Mrs. Wm. Money, of Hanover- 
street, a daughter. 

Aug.9. At Sidmouth, the wife of Alex. 
Nicholson, esq. (late of 2d reg. of Life 
Guards) a dau. 

Aug. 10. At Cressing, Essex, the wife 
of Rev. C. R. Rowlatt, a son. 

Aug. 12. In Berkeley-sq. the Countess 
of Jersey, a dau. 

Aug. 15. Mrs. Robt. Wintner, of Clap- 
ham-common, a dau. 

Aug. 23. In Highbury-place, Mrs. John 
Morgan, a son. 


—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 14. At Madras, Henry Hodgson, 
esq. of Bengal Civil Service, to Cecil-Mary, 
dau. of late Rev. Thos. Pemberton, Rector 
of Taeghboyne, co. Donegal. 

Lately. Rev. J. Bartholemew, Rector of 
Lympstone, to Anne-Eliza, dau. of late W. 
Farquharson, esq. Rev. G. Evens, of 
Towcester, to Sarah, dau. of late Edw. Sa- 
bin, esq——Rev. W. D. Willis, (vicar of 
—" Cleveland) to Dorothy, dau. of 
late W. Stevenson Preston, esq. of War- 
cop Hall. H. C. Lys, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, of Sway, Hants, to Mary, dau. of R. 
A. Daniell, esq. of Trelissick.—— E. De Pen- 
theny O’Kelly, esq. son of G. B. O'Kelly, 
esq. of Acton House, to Mary-Blanch, dau. 
of T. R. Arundell, esq. of Kenilworth—— 
At Lianblethian, John Samuel, esq. son of 
Dav. S. esq. of Bonvilstone, to Eliz. dau. 
of T. Williams, esq. of Newton, Glamor- 
ganshire-——Rev. H. Norman, to Eliz. dau. 
of late Benj. Carrington, esq. of Little Brom- 
ley.——At Paris and in Scotland, Lieut.-col. 
the Hon. Eyre Coote, to Barbara, 2d dau. of 
Sir Joshua Meredyth, bart. Rev. E. 
Curteis, of Thundersley, to Susan, eldest 
d. of Rev. Neville Syer, of Rayleigh, Essex. 
= rm St. a 8, or aay — 

olphin, esq. o rd, co. Glouc. to - 
Anne, only dau. a T. Payne, poy 
Edstaston House, Salop.——At Worcester, 
Rev. Chas, Woodcock l, only son of 
Rev. J. K. to Penelope, dau. of George 
Woodyatt, M.D. At Weymouth, Sir 
J. Oldfield, bart. to Alicia, dau. of Mrs. 
Macartney Hume, of Lissanour Castle, co. 
Antrim.——At Thrapston, Jas. Crallan, esq. 
to Margaret-Mary-Anne, dau. of late Maj. 
Arden, and -dau. of Rev. J. Arden. 

July 13. Wm. Hen. Sharp, esq. of Wey- 

















mouth, to Anne-Lowndes, dau. of Wm. 
Lowndes Stone, esq. of Brightwell, Oxford. 
Gent. Mac. August, 1822. 
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July 14. Robt. Spence, esq. of Camber- 
well, to Charlotte, dau. of Rich. Harmar, esq. 
of Cannon-street. 

July 15. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Horatio, son of R. Vachell, esq. 
of Copfold Hall, Essex, to Mary, dau. of 
late W. Honeywood, esq. M.P.—— Sam. 
Crawley, esq. of Stockwood, Beds. M.P. for 
Honiton, to Maria, dau. of Christ. Mus- 
grave, esq. of the Rocks, co. Sussex.—John 
Stainforth, esq. of York, to Eliz. dau. of 
late Rev. J. Ware, of Stockton House. 

July 17. Geo. Rowley, D.D. Master of 
Univer. Col. Oxford, to Juliana-Eliz. dau. of 
late Rev. T. Ripley. Edw. Le Mesurier, 
esq. of Genoa, to Amelia-Augusta, dau. of 
late S. Wright, esq. Spri 

July 10° Bin on of 5. anson, esq. of 
Rookery, Woodford, to Lydia-Maria, dau. 
of J. Blunt, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl—— 
Chas. Ricketts Grimani, esq. to Miss Sarah- 
White Finch, of Lee. 

July 19. Rich. Adam, esq. of Shircock, 
co. Cavan (Capt. 14th reg.) to Jane, dau. 
of Geo. Haslewood, esq. of Middleton Hall, 
co. Salop. Jos. Travers, esq. of High- 
bury Grove, to Mary, dau. of late John 
Taylor, esq. of Finsbury-square. 

July 20. Lawrence, son of Sir Rob. Peel, 
bart. to Jane Lennox, sister to Duke 
of Richmond. Thomas, son of J. T. 
James, esq. of Mary-le-Bonne Park, to 
Frances, widow of late W. B. Wright, esq. 
of Jamaica. W. H. Burgess, esq. to 
Sabina-Stirling, dau. of P. Gilbert, esq. of 
Earl's Court——C. P. Callen, esq. to Miss 
Mansel, both of Pembroke. 

July 22. At Mary-le-Bonne, the Rev. E. 
Edle, to Amelia, dau. of late Rich. Stert, esq. 
Geo. Clarke, esq. of Sion-pl. Isleworth, 
to Ellen-Sarah, dau. of Alex. Spicer, 
Rev. Thos. Wood Simpson, Rector 

















cence 
urn- 
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scoe, co. York, to Mary, dau. of Mrs. Welch, 
of Harley-street. 

July 24. Chas. Clement Deacon, esq. of 
Milk-st.to Mrs. Baxter, of Belle Vue Lodge, 
Reigate ; this is the Lady’s 4th husband.—— 
Capt. J. R. Brigstocke, R. N. to Elizabeth- 
Lydia, dau. and co-heiress of Geo. Player, 
esq. of Ryde House. At Bath, Maj.-gen. 
W. Unett, R.A. to Eliza, dau. of late John 
Jones, esq. of Languard Fort. 

July 25. Henry, eldest son of Edw. Long, 
esq. Hampton Lodge, to Lady Catharine 
Walpole, youngest dau. of late Earl of 
Orford. W. Hearn, esq. of Great Queen- 
street, to Jane, only surviving dau. of Rev. 
T. Slack, of Little Leighs, Essex. At 
Woburn, G.F. Isaac, esq. of Ashwick House, 
to Eliz. dau. of late b. Fromow, esq. of 
Newport, Hants. 

July 27. Lord Granville Somerset, son 
of Duke of Beaufort, to Emily, dau. of 
Lord Carrington.——In Hanover-sq. Lieut.- 
col. Clements, M.P. for Leitrim, to Cathe- 
rine-Frances-Wentworth, dau. of Godfrey- 
Wentworth Wentworth, esq. of Woolley- 
Park, co. York. Robt. F. Beauchamp, esq. 
of Tetton House, Somerset, to Eliza, only 
dau. of J. Westbrook, esq. of Chapel-street, 
Grosvenor-sq. T. Hornby, esq. of St. 
Swithin’s-fane, to Frances, dau. of Wm. 
Grimani, esq. of Lee. 

ZJuly30. At Chedworth, Rev. W. George, 
of Cherrington, Gloucestershire, to Jane, 
dau. of late J. Whitehead, esq. of Preston, 
Lancashire ——Rd. Penn Edwards, esq. son 
of Rev. And. E. of Cressingham, to Charlotte, 
daughter of late John Hughes, esq. of Mor- 
den Ash. 

July 31. Mr. Isaac Beeman, Hopfactor, 
of the Borough, to Anne, dau, of Thos, 
Bensley, esq. of Clapham-rise. 

Aug. 1. nj. Golding, M.D. to Sarah 
Pelerin, only dau. of Wm. Blew, esq. of 
Warwick-st. F. Welland. esq. Hon. Com- 

ny’s Service, to Sophia, dau. of John Cor- 

eld, esq. of Wilton House, Devon. At 
Meopham, Edw. Twopenny, esq. of Roches- 
ter, to Elizabeth, dau. of Geo. Smith, esq. 
of Camer, Kent. At Bolton, Percy John, 
son of Wm. Brooke, esq. of Northgate 
House, near Huddersfield, to Jane, 2d dau. 
of W. Laycock, esq. of Appleton, co. York. 

Aug: 3. At Cork, Maj. Rutledge, 6th 
Drag. Guards, to Mrs. Henry Graham, sis- 
ter to Maj.-gen. Sir John Lambert, K.C.B, 
At St. Pancras, Edmund Elkins, esq. 
of Guildford, to Miss Frances Dayis, of 
Judd-place East, New-road. At Mary- 
la-~Bonne, Hen. Carroll, esq. of Ballynure, 
co. Wicklow, to Catherine, dau. of late 
Dav. Mitchell, esq. 

Aug. 5. Rich. Barker, esq. of Tavistock- 
st. to Mrs. White, of Burton-crescent. 
Hen. Dowker, esq. of Laisthorpe Lodge, to 









































Jane, dau. of late Rev. J. Ware, of Stock- 
ton House, co. York. 


Wm. Cartwright, > . 10th 
ee coon og Set sat Berd 
Aynho, M.P. to Mary-Anne, dau. and heir- 
ess of late H. Jones, esq. and niece of Lady 
Tierney. Leader Stevenson, esq. of Clap- 
ham Common, to Mary, dau. of late Mr. 
Chas. Rixon. At “Henwell, Thos. Bra- 
mall, esq. of Tamworth Castle, to Miss 
Cooper, of Brentford. Benj.-Lord Sla- 
ter, esq. of Gray’s Inn and Upper Gower-st. 
to Mary, d. of John Rose, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
and of Kentish Town. ‘Edward Carlton 
Cumberbatch, esq. of the Island of Barba- 
does, to Mary Gertrude, dau. of A. Ashe, 
esq. of Belvidere, Bath. At Mansfield, 
the Rev. John Bluck, to Eliza, dau. of late 
Frank Ellis, esq. At Boldre, Hunts, 
Alex. Gordon, esq. Royal Engineers, to 
Zebee Tonzi, of Tweedside, Lymington. 
Aug. 8. At Rushall, Rev. Joseph Hey- 
thorne, son of John H. esq. of Hill House, 
Gloucestershire, to Anhette Gibson, sister 
to Sir Edw. Poore, bart. of Rushall. At 
Hendon, Wm. Mackenzie, esq. 3d Drag. 
to Justina, 3d dau. of Wm. Anderson, esq. 
of Russell-sq. The Rev. Thos. Wharton, 
of St. John’s Wood, to Charlotte-Maria, 
8d dau. of late Geo. Rose, esq. of Cook- 
ham. Rich. Cooke, esq. R.A. to Sarah- 
Elizabeth, daughter of late John Waddilove, 


’s, Hanover-sq. 





























on 10. Hen. 2d son of Sam. Welch, 
esq. of Bromley-common, to Adelaide, dau. 
of Thos. Thornton, esq. of Springfield- 

ove, Horsham. At ington, Chas. 

hambers, esq. surgeon R.N, to Hannah, 
youngest dau. of late Thos. Eagle, esq. of 
Allesley.——C. Derby, esq. of Guildford, 
to Frances-Elizabeth-Harriet, dau. of Lady 
Caroline Drummond. 

Aug. 12. At Poole, J. Bingley Garland, 
esq. 4th son of Geo. G. esq. of Poole, to D. 
Vallis, dau. and co-heiress of late Samuel 
Vallis, esq. of the same place. At Read- 
ing, Thos. Hustler, esq. of Acklam Hall, 
Yorkshire, to Charlotte-Frances-Eliza, only 
dau. of late Rich. Wells, esq. of Demerary. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Barnard, 71st Light Infantry, son of Rev. 
R. C. B. of Withersfield, to Christina, dau. 
of late T. Porter, esq. of Rockbeare House, 

von. 

Aug. 13. Wm. Thos. Nixon, esq. of 
Northumberland-st. Strand, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of W. Parker, esq. of King’s Mews. 

Aug. 14, Dr. Rich. Bright, of Blooms- 
bury-square, to Martha-Lyndon, dau. of 
Dr. Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

Aug. 15, John Coverdale, esq. solicitor, 
Gray’s Inn, to Sarah, dau. of Mrs. Clark, 
of ford-row. 
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Marouis oF LONDONDERRY. 
It is with deep humiliation and regret 
we this month record another illustration 
of the instability of earthly prosperity, 


and of the vain inadequacy of rank and . 


power, and all the other objects of hu- 
man ambition. 

On Monday, the 12tb of August, died, 
by his own hand, Robert, Marquis of 
Londonderry, the greatest Diplomatist 
of the present age, and one of the most 
efficient members of the Cabinet.—His 
Lordship, during the last Session of 
Parliament, appears to have sunk under 
the weight of his labours, and insanity 
was the consequence. He took leave 
of the King on Friday, previous to his 
Majesty’s embarking: and then retired 
to his seat at North Cray, in Kent. It 
is said his Majesty discovered symptoms 
of mental derangement in his Lordship’s 
conduct; and the Duke of Wellington 
was so sensible of it, that he wrote a let- 
ter to the Marquis’s physician, of which 
the following is a copy. 

“ London, Aug. 9, 1822. 

“ Dear Sir,—I called upon you with 
the intention of talking to you about 
Lord Londonderry, and of requesting 
you would call upon him. He promised 
me that he would send for you, but lest 
he should not, I entreat you to find some 
pretence for going down to him. 

“7 entertain no doubt that he is very 
unwell, It appears that he bas been 
over-worked during the Session ; and 
that his mind is overpowered for the 


On Monday morning his Lordship rose 
early, and ordered Dr, Bankhead to at- 
tend him ; the Doctor, who had slept 
in the house, repaired to his Lordship’s 
bedroom, but too late, bis Lordship hav- 
ing severed the carotid artery with asmall 
knife, apparently at the moment of his 
entering the room ; the Marquis fell into 
the Doctor’s arms, and died in less than 
a minute. 

A Coroner's Inquest was held on the 
body the next day, who brought in the 
following ‘verdict: —‘* That the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Londonderry, on 
the 12th of August, and for some time 
previous, had laboured under a grievous 
disease of the mind, and that, under the 
operation ef that malady, he did on the 
same day, with a knife, inflict a deadly 
wound in his neck, whereof he died; no 
other person being in any way or man- 
ner concerned in the same.”” 





Robert, second Marquis and Earl of 
Londonderry, Viscount Castlereagh, Ba- 
ron of Londonderry, K.G. F.R.S. &c, 
was the second, but only surviving son 
of the first Marquis of Londonderry by 
his first wife, Lady Sarah Frances Sey- 
mour Conway, sister of the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford. — His father died April 
8, 1821. In our account of this Noble- 
man we were enabled by high authority to 
give some authentic anecdotes of the fa- 
mily, (see vol. xci. i. p. 373) which su- 
persedes the necessity of repeating them 
on the present melancholy occasion. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to a 
ir of the late high-minded, richly- 





moment, and labours under a delusion 
1 state the impression made upon me in 
‘the interview I have just had with him. 
1 told bim that this was my impression ; 
and I think it is his own, and he will 
probably communicate it to you. But 
lest he should not, I tell you what I 
think ; begging you never to mention 
to any body what I have told you. 

“TI am setting out this moment for 
the Netherlands. I would have staid 
with Lord Londonderry, but he would 
not allow me. I shall be very much 
obliged to you if you will write me a 
line, and have it left at my house, to 
let me know how you find him; and 
particularly if you think I am mistaken. 

“ Ever, dear Sir, 
your’s most faithfully, 

*¢ Dr. Bankhead. “ WELLINGTON. 

“I believe he is going down to Cray 
this afternoon.” 


gifted, and greatly-lamented Lord. 

His Lordship wag born June 18, 1769, 
and consequently was in the 53d year of 
his age. He distinguished himself when 
a boy for great decision and intrepidity 
of character. It is recorded of him, that 
in a boat excursion with his tutor, to 
whom he was much attached, the latter 
having fallen by accident into the water, 
careless of danger he plunged into the 
river, and was the happy means of res- 
cuing him perhaps from death. He re- 
ceived his early education at Armagh, 
under Archdeacon Hurrock ; and at 17 
(1786) was entered at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. After remaining for the 
usual time at the University, he made a 
tour on the Continent, and, on his re- 
turn to his native country, entered on 
that political career which has since 
been so successful. Early in life his 


Lordship showed a desire to engage in 
political 
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political affairs. His noble father deter- 
mined tv afford a youth of so much pro- 
mise the amplest opportunities of dis- 
playing his talents, and he was scarcely 
twenty-one years of age when he was, in 
1791, elected Member of the Irish Par- 
liament for the county of Down. The 
election was fiercely contested, and the 
success of the election cost his father no 
less than 30,000/, He joined the oppo- 
sition, and his maiden effort was a speech 
in support of the right of Ireland to trade 
with India on free principles. He also 
signalized himself as a strenuous advo- 
cate of Parliamentary Reform, and if not 
a Member of the Society of United Irish- 
men established at Belfast in 1792, he 
sanctioned the principles on which it 
was originally founded, and was on terms 
of intimacy and friendship with some of 
its leading Members, particularly the 
two Sheers. A few years after, his poli- 
tics underwent a total change, and on 
procuring a seat in the British House of 
Commons, he took his station in the 
Ministerial phalanx, and on the 29th of 
October, 1795, seconded the address in 
answer to his Majesty’sspeecb. In 1797 
his services were again transferred to 
the Irish Parliament; on the 25th of 
July, that year, he was appointed Keeper 
of the Privy Seal of Ireland, and on the 
14th of October, the same year, one of 
the Lords of the Irish Treasury. In 
April, 1798, he succeeded Mr. Pelham 
(the present Earl of Chichester,) as 
Chief Secretary to Earl Camden, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and on the 19th 
of December, of the same year, was 
sworn of the Privy Council. He conti- 
nued to hold the office of Chief Secre- 
tary under Marquis Cornwallis, who suc- 
ceeded Earl Camden, and was mainly 
instrumental in accomplishing the mea- 
sure of the Union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland*. He took his seat in 
the United Parliament as Member for 
the County of Down. Under the Sid- 
mouth Administration, on the 6th of 
July, 1802, he was appointed President 





* We give credit to the generality of 
the Opposition Papers, fur the eulogi- 
ums they have most of them bestowed 
upon his Lordship’s character. Few 
public men were pursued through their 
political career with more personal ran- 
cour than this lamented Statesmen. 
Even the Zimes now tells us, that the 
benignity of his Lordship’s nature, as 
well as the history of all the other parts 
of his life, forbid them to believe that 
the Irish Government with Lord Castle- 
reagh as its Secretary, had any connec- 
tion in the cruelties alleged to have been 
committed in effecting the Irish Union. 


of the Board of Controul, which situ- 
ation he retained under Mr. Pitt, who 
succeeded Lord Sidmouth. In 1805, he 
was made Secretary for the War and 
Colonial Departments. As he advanced 
in preferments, he would seem to have 
become less a favourite with his origi- 
nal constituents ; for, after a long and 
expensive contest, he lost his election 
for Down on being made Minister of 
War, and was obliged to come in fur 
Boroughbridge. On the death of Mr. 
Pitt, he resigned with the rest of his 
colleagues to make way for the Fox and 
Grenville Administration. Upon their 
expulsion in 1807, he resumed his situ- 
ation of Minister of War, in which he 
continued till the ill-starred Walcheren 
expedition, and his duel with Mr. Can- 
ning, drove him from office, This ex- 
cited much interest at the time, and 
was expected to be the prelude to many 
disasters to this country. It is known 
that about the middle of the year 1809, 
a hostile meeting took place between 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning—his 
Lordship charged Mr.Canning with want 
of faith and honour towards him—that 
Mr. Canning obtained a promise on his 
personal solicitation, that Lord C. should 
be removed from office—and that with 
this promise in his pocket, he not only 
concealed the whole affair from Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, but permitted him to remain in 
this state of delusion, to continue to con- 
duct the entire arrangement of the cam- 
paign, and to engage in a new expedition 
of the most important, extensive, and 
complicated nature, under the full per- 
suasion, that be enjoyed Mr, Canning’s 
liberal and bond fide support as a co- 
operating colleague. Mr. Canning an- 
swered the demand for a meeting with- 
out delay. The conduct of the noble 
Viscount was that of a man of high ho- 
nour.—The noble Lord consistently fol- 
lowed the general policy of Mr. Pitt. 
Early in 1812, he succeeded Marquis 
Wellesley as Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, which office he filled during the 
remainder of bis life. In this highly im- 
portant station, he continued to enjoy 
the ample confidence of his Sovereign 
and his colleagues. Our continental 
missions were placed entirely under his 
disposition. His noble presence, and the 
dignity of his manners, fitted him for 
the association of Kings. As Pleni 
tentiary Extraordinary to the Conti- 
nent, at different times, his conduct as 
the representative of this great nation 
has been much praised. 

In December, 1813, in consequence of 
the Revolution which took place in Hol- 
Jand, he set out for that country, in bis 
way to join the Powers in Alliance 

against 
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against France, as Plenipotentiary Ex- 
traordinary, with full powers to treat 
for a general peace. The conferences 
on this subject, ended unsuccessfully, 
March 11, 1814: and on March 31, 
were rendered unnecessary—at least as 
far as regarded Buonaparte, by the en- 
try of the Allies into Paris, and the sub- 
sequent Revolution, which restored to 
the throne the present Royal Family of 
France. Lord Castlereagh left London 
as Plenipotentiary to the Congress at 
Vienna, and returned to England after 
having accomplished his mission, in 
March 1815. 

We copy the following tribute to the 
eminent qualities of this great States- 
man from the New T'imes : 

*¢When we find within the course of 
a very few » ho less than three emi- 
nently gifted Members of the British 
Senate, struck, in the must high and 
palmy state of their faculties, with a 
sudden and instantaneous blight of rea- 
son, and driven, by an almost momen- 
tary fit of insanity, to the unconscious 
act of self-destruction, we cannot but 
tremble at the frail tenure of those bril- 
liant talents, which seem to form the 
most genuine and dignified objects of 
human pride. It is needless to dispute 
on the gradations by which the Noble 
Marquis, who now lies cold in death, 
ascended to his two-fold distinction as a 
Diplomatist and a Debater; or to notice 
the censures, which may have been pass- 
ed on him in each of those characters ; 
for it is enough to say, that in the House 
of Commons he was considered to dis- 
charge with extraordinary tact and ef- 
fect the difficult office of a Parliamen- 
tary leader ; and throughout the Conti- 
nent of Europe he was looked up to as 
one of the ablest negotiators of the age. 
If we look to personal honours, which, 
though an ingenuous mind will perhaps 
rank them below the acquirements of 
talent and experience, are yet justly 
classed among the enviable distinctions 
of social life, how richly was his Lord- 
ship endowed with these splendid gifts 
of fortune! To his own merits was pro- 
bably owing the last elevation in the 
Peerage conferred on his noble father, 
and transmitted to himself. Decorated 
with the highest domestic and many fo- 
reign orders, a Cabinet Minister, and a 
personal favourite of the most gracious 
of Sovereigns, it was scarcely possible 
for him to desire any new title, or out- 
ward claim to the reverence of his fellow 
citizens. His personal appearance and 
deportment were well suited to his other 
distinctions ; but he had better claims 
than any we have yet mentioned—to that 
peace of mind which one would have 
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thought must for ever have shielded him 
from the dire calamity to which he fell 
a victim. Of high honour, fearless, un- 
daunted, and firm in his resolves, he 
combined in a remarkable manner, with 
the fortiter in re, the suaviter in modo. 
To his political adversaries (and he had 
no other) he was at once open, frank, 
unassuming, and consequently conci- 
liating. Seldom was his temper ruffled, 
or his self-possession disturbed. He was 
happy in his union with a most amiable 
consort ; he was the pride of a venerated 
father; and towards a beloved brother, 
it might truly be said, he was notus ani- 
mi fraterni. To his friends he was grate- 
ful for service, and firm in attachment ; 
to his tenants and other dependants he 
was liberal and kind; to the poor cha- 
ritable and beneficent; to all, without 
distinction, candid, generous, and hu- 
mane. 

“Such a man must have been regard- 
ed (and indeed, the Noble Marquis was 
so by all who knew him) as the last per- 
son in the world to yield to nervous 
weakness, to lowness of spirits, or debi- 
lity of mind. Nor was there any thing 
in the present conjuncture of affairs to 
call forth apprehension. 


© He fell not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock.’ 


The same man, who, amid the terrors of 
insurrection and treason, the fears of 
invasion, the mighty triumphs of an im- 
placable enemy, and the arduous nego- 
tiations for the re-establishment of so- 
cial order in Europe, had stood fearlessly 
and proudly erect, 


* With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest Monarchies.’ 


The same man, in a time of calm and 
quietness, in the flower of his age, and 
with no prospect before him but that of 
continued and growing felicity, has been 
struck to the earth by a disorder as la- 
mentable as it was unexpected. The 
accumulated effect of long years of toil, 
operating by slow, but certain degrees, 
has developed itself in an instant, and 
the intellectual frame has fallen into 
ruins before any one could suspect that 
it was undermined. So frail is the edi- 
fice of human happiness here below! 
And these great and awful lessons are 
from time to time held out to us—not 
that we should undervalue the mighty 
obligations which we owe to the great 
men of our age; not that we ourselves 
should slacken our course in the path 
of public duty; but that we should 
know, and feel, that the true object of 
all our exertions here is placed in ano- 
ther and a better state of existence.” , 
n 
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Inasubsequent Number the Vew 7imes 
thus defends his public character :— 

*‘With regard to his public charae- 
ter, all admit his talents to have been of 
a high order, and his industry in the dis- 
charge of his official duties to have been 
unremitting. Party animosity may ques- 
tion the wisdom of measures in which he 
was a principal actor, to save its own 
consistency, but it does not dare to 
breathe a doubt of his integrity and ho- 
nour. His reputation as a Minister is, 
however, above the reach of both friends 
and enemies. He was one of the leaders 
of that Ministry which preserved the 
country from being subjugated by a 
Power which subjugated all the rest of 
Europe—which fought the country a- 
gainst combined Europe, and triumphed 
—and which wrenched the sceptre of 
dominion from the desolating principles 
that the French Revolution spread thro’ 
the world, and restored it to religion 
and honesty. If to have preserved the 
faith and liberties of England from de- 
struction—to have raised her to the 
most magnificent point of greatness— 
to have liberated a quarter of the globe 
from a despotism which bowed down 
both body and soul—and to have placed 
the world again under the controul of 
national law and just principles, be 
transcendant fame—such fame belongs 
to this Ministry ; and, of all its mem- 
bers, it belongs to none more than to, 
the Marquis of Londonderry. During 
great part of the year he toiled fre- 
quently for twelve or fourteen hours per 
day at the most exhausting of all kinds 
of labour, for a salary which, unaided by 
private fortune, would not have support- 
ed him. He laboured for thirty years 
in the service of the country. In this 
service he ruined a robust constitution, 
broke a lofty spirit, destroyed a first- 
rate understanding, and met an untimely 
death, without adding a shilling to his 
patrimonial fortune ; or, if we except the 
step which his father was advanced in 
the Peerage, changing a letter of his pa- 
trimonial title. What the country gain- 
ed from him may never be calculated— 
what he gained from the country was 
lunacy and a martyr’s grave.” 

With regard to bis private character, 
the unanimous concurrence of men of 
all parties, who had opportunities of be- 
ing intimately acquainted with it, war- 
rant us in adopting the following de- 
scription of it from The Times: ‘ Lord 
Londonderry was a man of unassuming 
manners, of simple tastes, and (so far as 
regarded private life) of kind and gene- 
rous dispositions. ‘Cowards the poor he 
was beneficent: in his family mild, con- 
siderate, and forbearing. He was firm 
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to the connexions and associates of his 
earlier days, not only these of choice, 
but of accident, when not unwortiy; 
and to promote them, and to advance 
their interests, his efforts were sincere 
and indefatigable. In power he forgot 
no service rendered to him while he was 
in a private station, nor broke any pro- 
mise, expressed or implied, nor aban- 
doned any friend who claimed and me- 
rited his assistance.” Our personal in- 
quiries also induce us fully to concur in 
the justice of the following tribute to his 
character, given in a private letter from 
North Cray :— 

** Whatever may have been the opi- 
nion of the world as to his political cha- 
racter, in his retirement (North Cray) 
the Marquis of Londonderry was the 
most amiable and beloved of men. Here 


~ he was the benefactor of the poor, the 


consoler of the afflicted, and the distri- 
butor of charities unbounded. To his 
domestics he was the kindest master. 
* Alas ! Sir,’ was the observation of each 
of them this evening, ‘ we have lost the 
best friend we ever had—we were too 
happy in his service.’ To the village of 
Foot’s Cray he was a liberal contributor 
in every improvement. The few inha- 
bitants it contains look upon his death 
as the greatest calamity that could be- 
fal them, and they are loud in the ex- 
pression of their sorrows. We have sel- 
dom witnessed a more unaffected display 
of grief than was presented on all the 
roads in the neighbourhood of this place. 
The people kept up hope to the last— 
they dreaded the reports would be con- 
firmed, and when the fatal truth could 
no longer be concealed, heart-felt sor- 
row and lamentation pervaded them all. 
It was impossible to find a more amiable 
example of private life than the Marquis 
exhibited at this place; hither he fled 
from political contests. Harassed in the 
world by enemies to bis measures, he 
seemed determined at his home to make 
every one around him a friend, and well 
and fully bas he succeeded. In every 
act of kindness, in every step of bounty 
or of charity, the Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry was his constant companion, 
and now prayers for her, and invocations 
of blessings on her head, accompany all 
the expressions of sorrow from the peo- 
ple for his Lordship’s loss.” 

His Lordship married, in 1794, Ame, 
lia Hobart, youngest daughter and co- 
heiress of Jobn, second Ear! of Bucking- 
hamshire; and died Aug. 12, 1822, at 
which time he represented in Parliament 
the County of Down. Dying without 


issue, he is succeeded in his title and 
estates, by his half-brother, Charles W. 
Vane Stewart, G.C.B. K.T.S. — me 
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K.B.E. who is Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of Vienna; and who was created a 
Peer, in 1814, with the title of Baron 
Stewart, of Stewart’s Court, inthe County 
of Donegal. 

The remains of the late Marquis of 
Londonderry were deposited in West- 
minster Abbey on the 20th inst. Be- 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock the preceding 
evening, the undertaker arrived from 
London. The body was placed in the 
hearse, and set forward from North 
Cray. At Lee, the procession stopped a 
short time to ‘refresh the horses. The 
procession took the direction of Ken- 
nington, &c. and so over Vauxhall 
Bridge, through Grosvenor-place, and 
Piccadilly, to his Lordship’s house in St. 
James’s-square, where it arrived at half- 
past one. Against the wall of the room 
prepared for the reception of the body, 
was placed a large atchievement of a dia- 
mond form, on which were emblazoned 
the arms of the deceased, with the Mar- 
quis’s motto, ** Metuenda corolla Dra- 
conis.”” On each side of the pall the 
arms of the Marquis, beautifully colour- 
ed, were likewise placed with the same 
motto, Upon the top of the coffin were 
placed several rich plumes of sable os- 
trich feathers, ‘each plume surmounted 
by a small streamer, terminating in a 
point, on which was painted a coronet. 
At the head of the coffin, on a rich crim- 
son velvet cushion stood the coronet of 
the deceased ; and on each side stood 
three immense wax candles in massive 
silver candlesticks, 

At six o’clock in the morning, all the 
mourning coaches, the hearse, and the 
individuals who were to take part in the 
funeral arrangements, Began to arrive 
and take their proper stations. At half- 
past seven, the relatives and friends of 
the deceased, who were to accompany 
the body to the Abbey, began to arrive. 
They were shewn into the drawing-room, 
where the scene was peculiarly impres- 
sive. Several of the noble persons were 
seen to burst into tears; and nothing 
was heard but the strongest expressions 
of regret for the melancholy cause of 
their assembling. Several went to view 
the body lying in state. 

At a quarter to nine the whole moved 
towards the Abbey, in the following or- 


der: 
Constables. 
Mr. Lee, the High Constable of West- 
minster. 


Four attendants on horseback. 
The plumes of feathers which had been 
placed on the Body while lying in state. 
Four attendants on horseback, 
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Three Mourning Coaches, drawn cl 
horses each, in which were 
the Ball Bearers. 
Four attendants on horseback. 
Tue Coronet, 
On a crimson velvet cushion, borne by a 
man on horseback, uncovered. 
The Hearse, containing 


THE BODY, 

Drawn by Six Horses; the Hearse was 
covered with a black velvet Pall, 
decorated with the arms of the deceased. 
Ten Mourning Coaches, with six horses 
each, in which were the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who attended as 
Relations and Friends of the deceased. 
A Mourning Coach, drawn by four 
horses, containing Messrs. Leggate, 
Avbott, Thompson, and Debonneville, 

_ Domestics of the deceased. 

Then came the carriage of the de- 
ceased, drawn by four horses. This was 
followed by the carriages of the imme- 
diate relatives of the deceased, and then 
by a great number of the carriages of 
his friends, 

The procession in the streets was re- 
ceived with becoming gravity by the vast 
majority of the spectators ; but we are 
shocked to have it to record, that a very 
few of the vilest of the populace express- 
ed their exultation at the overthrow of 
reason and the triumph of death by 
hisses and cheers. 

THE ABBEY. 


The Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament assembled in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, in great numbers, by eight 
o’cleck. 

The gentlemen of the Foreign Office 
met in an apartment contiguous to the 
Jerusalem Chamber. 

At half-past nine, the Hearse having 
arrived at the Western end, the doors 
were thrown open, and Dr. Ireland, the 
Dean of Westminster, advanced to meet 
the body. 

Croft and Purcell’s Funeral Service 
was appointed to be performed. The 
moment the corpse was within the walls, 
the vocal gentlemen received it, singing 
**Il am the Resurrection and the Life.” 
The Procession then moved in the fol- 
lowing order : 

Six mutes in deep mourning, with fu- 
neral staves, &e.—The state lid of black 
ostrich feathers, decorated with heraldic 
emblems, and attended by six mutes. 

Gentlemen of the Foreign Office, two 
and two, viz.:—Messrs. Scott, Stanley, 
Bartlett, Cade, J. Hertzell, L. Hertzell, 
M’ Maker, Huttner, Ward, Pasmore, Pa- 
rish, Stanly, Turner, Rolleston, Hon. 
Mr. Byng, J. Bedwell, C, Broughton, J. 
Rolleston. 


Foreign 
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Foreign Ambassadors, with their 
Suites, two and two, viz.: 





The Austrian. The French. 
The Russian. The Portuguese. 
The Spanish. The Sardinian. 
The Dutch. ‘The American. 
The Danish, The Baden. 

The Swedish. The Prussian. 
The Wirtemberg. The Bavarian. 
The Saxon. The Hanoverian. 


Cabinet Ministers, not bearing the pall, 
Lord Westmorland. Mr. C. Wynn. 
Westminster Choir, two and two. 
Mr. Vincent, Clerk of the Chapter. 
Dean of Westminster. 

Mr. Gell, Receiver of the Chapter. 
Prebendaries. 

Minor Canons, two and two. 
Twelve Singing Boys, two and two. 
Twelve Singing Men, ditto. 
Beadle—Vergers—Alms Men. 
Gentlemen of the Choirs of Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, and Chapel Royal. 

The Marquisate Coronet of the deceased, 
on a crimson velvet cushion trimmed 
with gold fringe, borne by a Gentle- 
man. 


Pall-Bearers. >. Pall-Bearers. 


Lord Chancellor. S D. of Wellington. 
Lord Stowell. Lord Maryborough. 
Earl of Liverpool. & Mr. Vansittart. 
Mr. F. Robinson. ra Lord Sidmouth. 


The body was in a crimson velvet 
Coffin, supported by the above-named 
Cabinet Ministers. On each side of the 
pall achievements were affixed, on which 
were the arms of the deceased, with the 
garter encircling them, on which was 
the motto, ** Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
On the lower part of the Arms was the 
family motto—* Metuenda corolla dra- 
conis,”” 

Chief Mourners, 
Hon. F.Stewart. (now Vise. Castlereagh), 
J. Stewart, Esq. 
Mourners, Relations of the deceased, 
two and two. 
The Friends of the Deceased, two and 
two. 

The organ ceased as the last part of 
the procession drew near the grave, and 
for some minutes the most solemn si- 
lence prevailed. At twenty minutes to 
ten, the body was lowered into the se- 
pulchre. The vocal corps then sung, 
Man that is born of a woman. When 
this concluded, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster read the Funeral Service in a so- 
lewn and impressive manner. 


—-- 
Viscountess FALKLAND. 

July 25. Lady Viscountess Falkland. 
Her maiden name was Auton, andshe was 
married at St. Clement’s Danes, Strand, 
August 25, 1802, to Charies-John 8th 
Viscount Falkland, who was mortally 


wounded in a duel with Alexander Pow- 
ell, esq. Feb. 28, 1809, and died two days 
afterwards (see vol. Lxxix. p. 273) She 
was the mother of the present Viscount 
Falkland, of two other sons, and one 
daughter. . 





Sin Samuevt Aucumuty, G.C.B. 

4ug. 11. Suddenly, in the Pheenix 
Park, Dublin, of apoplexy, in his 66th 
year, Lieut.-gen. Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, so cre- 
ated May 4, 1803, and Colonel of the 
78th regiment of foot, This lamented 
hero was one of the most gallant and 
distingished officers in the service, and 
was equally esteemed in private life. 
The East Indies and South America 
were the principal scenes of his exploits. 

In Feb. 1807, he took by assault, 
after a most determined resistance, the 
important fortress and city of Monte 
Video, for which be received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament (see vol. 
LXXVII. p. 361.566.) 

In 1809 he was appointed to the ex- 
alted station of Commander in Chief of 
the Carnatic. 

A Correspondent of ours, who signs 
“A Soldier in Retirement,” (see Lxxx. 
i. 301) thus expresses his satisfaction at 
this appointment .— 

*« For many years I have contemplated 
the grades of the sage and gallant Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty in the Military rela- 
tions of the State; during which his 
conduct appeared invariably to be guid- 
ed not so much by the force of habit as 
the reason of the thing. I appeal to 
every officer who has served with him 
if there is the least exaggeration in this 
assertion. Independent of his services 
as a British Officer pending the Ameri- 
can Revolution, his conspicuous station 
on the Staff of the Egyptian army where 
an Abercrombie bled; and his subse- 
quent heroic successful exploits on the 
River Plata in South America ; this dis- 
tinguished Officer exhibited his bravery 
and skill, as a Soldier and a Statesman, 
for many years in Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal ; during which he traversed the 
major part of our Asiatic possessions, 
and became advantageously known to 
the Civil and Military servants of the 
State on these three principal Estabish- 
ments ; and I pledge my sacred honour, 
as a soldier and gentleman, that I al- 
ways understood him to be esteemed a 
most valuable acquisition in whatever 
station he was employed. When I state 
that he has not obtained his military 
rank through any venal means, of fa- 
mily influence, or of wealth ; but that, 
on his return from the East, he was 
selected for his talents by the Duke of 
York, who enabled him to rear his = 

rels 
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rels on that noblest foundation, Perso- 
nal Merit, » rock upon which au Aber- 
crembie, a Nelson, and a Moore bloomed 
and died! I feel satisfied that the candid 
reader will agree with me that the do- 
nor and acceptor derive recipocral ho- 
nour from the present dignified exalta- 
tion.”’ 

fo 1211, Sir Samuel Auchmuty re- 
duced the valuable settlement of Java 
under the dominion of Great Britain 
(see vol. LXXx1. ii. 567 ; LXXxIt. i. 70. 
167) ; and the “decision, gallantry, and 
spirit” of this distinguished officer were 
acknowledged in the speech on the 
opening of the ensuing Session of Par- 
liament ; and Sir Samuel again received 
the Thanks of both Houses. (See LXxxu. 
i. pp. 65. 68.) 

Sir Samuel succeeded Gen. Sir David 
Baird as head of the Steff in Ireland, 
the office of Commander in Chief, held 
by Sir David, having been abolished. 

The following are the particulars of 
his death :—Sir Samuel and Co!. Thorn- 
ton bad been in attendaiuce on the Lord 
Lieutenant on official business ; and be- 
tween four and five p.m. were riding 
through the Pheenix Park, when Sir Sa- 
muel fell suddenly from his horse. Col. 
Grove passed at the time in bis jaunting- 
car. Sir Samuel was placed in the car; 
supported in the arms of Col. Thornton. 
Medical assistance was procured, but 
without effect: the vital spark had fled. 
A slight sear oply on the back of the 
head was visible, which bled for a mo- 
ment: his sword was bent in the fall. 
He was previously in good health, and 


attended the theatre the preceding 
evening during tbe performance of 
Othello. 


The remains of Sir, Samuel, after ly- 
ing in state at Kilmainham Hospital, 
were removed on the 2ist to the royal 
vault in Christ Church Cathedral. 





Sir C. Pecce, Knr. M.D. 

4ug.3. At his lodgings in the High- 
street, Oxford, after a lingering illness, 
in his 58th year, Sir Christopher Pegge, 
knt. M.D. Regius Professor of Physick 
in the University of Oxford. Sir Christo- 
pher Pegge was the representative of a re- 
spectable Derbyshire family ; who were 
cousin-germans to the Pegges of Beau- 
chief abbey *. He was the grandson of 
the celebrated and venerable Antiquary, 
Dr. Samuel Pegge ; of whom some ample 
memoirs will be found in vol. LXvi. pp. 





* See Dr. Pegge’s “* History of Beau- 
chief-abbey ;” and a Pedigree of the Fa- 
mily in Hunter’s ‘ Hallamshire,” pp. 
199, 200, 

Gent. Mac. August, 1822. 
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457, &c.; written by his only son, the 
late Samuel Pegge, esq. F.S.A. well- 
known by his learned publications, par- 
ticularly his “ Curialia;” his witty aad 
sensible “ Aneedotes of the English Lan- 
guage” (vol. Lxxm. p. 145 ; LXXXIVv. i. 
p. 481); and his ** Anecdotes of Old 
Times.” Mr. Pegge had only one son 
(the subject of this Memoir); and died 
in 1800 (see vol. Lxx. p. 494). 

Sir Christopher Pegge was admitted a 
Commoner at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1782; took the degree of B.A. there in 
1786 ; was elected Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege in 1788; resigned his Fellowship in 
1790, and was re-admitted of Christ 
Chureb, having been appointed, through 
favour of the Dean and Chapter, Dr. 
Lee’s Reader in Anatomy (which situ- 
ation he resigned in 1816) ; took the de- 
grees of M.A. and M. B. 1789; and that 
of M.D. 1792. He was elected one of 
the Physicians to the Radcliffe Infirmary 
in 1791 (which he resigned in 1803) ; 
F.L.S. 1792; F.R.S. 1795, and Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, 1796; re- 
ceived from his late Majesty the Honour 
of Knighthood in 1799, and the Dignity 
of Regius Professor of Physick in 1801. 

Sir Christopher Pegge married in 1791, 
Amey, the eldest daughter of Kenton 
Couse, esq. of Whitehall; by whom he 
had issue one daughter, Mary, married 
in 1816 to the Rev. Rich. Moore Boult- 
bee, (of Merton College, Oxford), second 
son of Joseph Boultbee, esq. of Spring- 
field House, near Knowle, co. Warwick. 

Sir Christopher Pegge had suffered for 
some years from an asthmatie com- 
plaint, which rendering change of air 
necessary, he left Oxford as a constant 
residence in 1816, and for some time 
lived in the Metropolis; but has latterly, 
for the same reason, want of health, 
chiefly resided at Hastings. He, how- 
ever, regularly delivered his lectures at 
the University. His remains were re- 
moved on the 9th of August to Ewelme 
for interment, accompanied with the 
sincere regret of all who knew him. 





Peter Otiver, Eso. 

July 30. At Shrewsbury, aged 81, Pe- 
ter Oliver, esq. son of the Hon, Peter 
Oliver, LL.D. Chief Justice of the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts, North America, 
who witb his family left that country 
on the dissoluiion of Government in 
1776, and came to England. See his 
death in vol. txt. p. 974, and the in- 
scription on his Monument, vol. Lxx1. 
p. 112. Mr. Oliver was fond of Antiqui- 
ties, and had a considerable collection 
of Coins, Medals, and other works of 
verta. He was a constant reader of Mr. 

Urban’s 
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Urban’s pages, and formerly a contri- 
butor thereto, In vol. Lxvi. p. 106, was 
a delineation of a curious silver coin in 
his possession, for explanation: in vol. 
Lxvil. p. 369, is a view and description 
of Lian Beblic Church, in Carnarvon- 
shire ; and in the same volume, p. 457, 
a view of Sir Richard Steele’s House at 
Liangunnor, in Carmarthenshire ; the 
two last articles under the signature of 
* Caractacus.” 





GENERAL James Coates. 

July 22. Aged 82, Gen. Jas. Coates, 
of Heslington, near York; one of the 
oldest Generals in the Service; to which 
rank he was promoted in 1802; and Co- 
lonel of the 2d or Queen’s regiment of 
foot, lately stationed in Hull. 





Hon. Mrs. Fox Lane. 

Aug.5. In Albermarle-street, the Hon. 
Marcia-Fox Lane, widow of late James- 
Fox Lane, esq. of Brambam Park, co. 
York, and Castle Lanesbro’, co. Leitrim, 
Ireland. She was the 3d and youngest 
dau. of the late Lord Rivers, by Pene- 
lope, dau. and co-heiress of Sir Rich. 
Atkins, bart. of Clapham, co. Surrey (who 
died Feb. 8, 1795), and was born March 
29, 1756; she married in 1789, James- 
Fox Lane, esq. (see vol. LIx. 762) by whom 
she had issue several children ; the eld- 
est of whom, George-Fox Lane, married 
Sept. 20, 1814, Georgiana-Henrietta, sole 
dau. of Edw. P. Buckley, esq. by Georgi- 
ana West, dau. of John 2d Earl of Dela- 
warr.—Her brother George, the present 
Lord Rivers, succeeded to the title and 
estates on the death of his father in 1803 
(see vol. LXx111. p.597). Her eldest sis- 
ter (Penelope) married Ist. Edward, late 
Vise. Ligonier, but which marriage was 
dissolved by Parliament, 1772; 2dly, in 
1784, Capt. Smith. Her 2d sister Lou- 
isa married Mar, 21, 1773, Peter Beck- 
ford, esq. of Stepleton, co. Dorset ; by 
her (who died May 4, 1791, see vol. 
LX. p. 490) he had issue, Ist. Wm. Ho- 
race, born Dec. 2, 1777, the heir pre- 
sumptive to the Barony of Rivers, of 
Sudeley ; and 2nd, Harriet, born Jan. 2, 
1779, married in Feb. 1807, Hen. Sey- 
mour, esq. of Hanford, co. Dorset. 





Rev. Joun Hayes Petit. 

July 26. At Coton Hall, in the parish 
of Alveley, Salop, the Rev. John Hayes 
Petit, formerly of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degrees of 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796; Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Shareshill, in the county of Staf- 
ford, (tv which he was presented in 1811, 
by Sir E. Littleton, bart.) ; and one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Stafford. 


Mr. Petit married July 31, 1800, the 
daughter of the late J. Astley, esq. of 
Dukinfield, by whom he has left ten 
children: his eldest son is just of age. 

The loss of this gentleman will be 
deeply regretted by his numerous rela- 
tives and friends. He was descended 
from a French family who came to this 
country on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz. The following account of 
them is chiefty extracted from “ The 
History of Shenstone,” by the Rev. 
Henry Sanders, a work now so scarce 
as to be in very few hands : 

“The mansion of Little Aston, in 
the parish of Shenstone, Staffordshire, 
was in the holding of John Petit, esq. 
from 1743 to 1762, or thereabouts, a 
gentleman of great abilities and know- 
ledge of the polite world ; to these were 
added what was preferable, compassion 
to the lowest of his fellow-creatures, and 
great goodness. With him resided a bro- 
ther, who had served in the army as a 
captain, equally worthy. In one word, 
the charity of the whole family seemed 
(their station considered) to have no li- 
mits. The gentlemen administered phy- 
sic, and prescribed to their neighbours 
of a middle rank, whose circumstances 
did not admit of much expense, as well 
as to the poor, and with this they fre- 
quently administered money and the 
necessaries of life. The lady of John 
Petit, esq. with her sister and daughter, 
gave freely to such pqor families, and 
to such objects of humanity as came 
within their sphere. In 1762, afier the 
death of Mr. Petit, his widow left As- 
ton, and settled in Bloomsbury-square, 
to the very sensible loss and regret of 
all ranks in that neighbourhood. The 
captain (Peter) died in 1768, and Mrs. 
Petit in 1767. 

“John Petit, esq. married Sarah, 
daughter of John Hayes, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, esq. and had issue, John Lewis Pe- 
tit, M.D. Physician of St. Bartholemew’s 
Hospital, London ; where he practised 
with great success ; and Mary Anne [who 
died January 27, 1803, see vol. Lxxi. p. 
196]. Dr. Petit was educated at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge; and took the de- 
gree of A.B. 1759; M.D. 1766. In Nov. 
1769, he married Katherine Letitia, dau. 
of the Rev. James Serces, of Hounslow ; 
and died May 27, 1780, leaving three 
sons.” —His widow survived her husband 
thirty years, and died at Donington, in 
the county of Salop, in 1810. 

The eldest son of Dr. Petit is the 
subject of this article.—The second son 
was the brave and much-esteemed Lieut.- 
col. Peter Hayes Petit, of the 35th foot, 
who died at Deal, Sept. 2, 1809, of a 
wound which he reeeived before Flusb- 
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ing (see vol. 1:xx1x, p. 891).—The third 
and only surviving son is Louis Hayes 
Petit, esq. who was also educated at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and is now 
a Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 





Joun Herrick, Esq. 

July 23. At Leicester, universally re- 
gretted, aged 88, John Heyrick, esq. the 
immediate representative of the ancient 
family of Eyrick, Heyrick, or Herrick 
(for so the name has at various times 
been written). He was the sizth in li- 
neal descent from Mary Bond, wife 
of John Eyrick, esq. well known to the 
Antiquarian Tourist by their Epitaph 
in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester ; 
which records that John Eyrick (who 
had been twice Mayor of Leicester), 
died in 1589, zt. 763; and that his wi- 
dow, who died in 1611, wt. 97, lived 
“to see before her departure, of her 
children, and children’s children, and 
their children, to the number of 142.” 
— Robert, their eldest son (who was 
thrice Mayor of Leicester, and a Repre- 
sentative in Parliament for that Bo- 
rough) was ancestor of the Heyricks of 
Leicester ; and William, the youngest 
son (a prime favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and afterwards of King James, by 
whom he was knighted), was founder of 
the family of Herrick, of Beaumanor 
Park, from whom the present worthy 
owner of that delightful mansion (for- 
merly the residence of Royalty) is the 
fifth in descent.—The very intelligent 
and justly-esteemed Lawyer, whose 
death we now record, was elected Town 
Clerk of Leicester in 1764; and after 
having filled that office most creditably, 
resigned it in 1791 to his second son, 
William Heyrick, esq.; who also, after 
most honourably performing the duties 
of his office, resigned it in 1813.—The 
Rev. Samuel Heyrick, eldest son of the 
venerable Town Clerk, has for many 
years been the exemplary Rector of 
Brampton, in Northamptonshire.—The 
aged Mother still survives.—Of this fa- 
mily was Robert Eyrick, of Gretton, Bp. 
of Lichfield in 1360; Robert Herrick, 
the celebrated Poet; Richard Herrick, 
the learned Warden of Manchester ; 
Abigail Eyrick, the mother of Dean 
Swift; and many others of no mean ce- 
lebrity in Literature; who are all duly 
commemorated by Mr, Nichols, in bis 
“ History of Leicestershire.” 





Mr. Joun TayLor. 

Aug. 5. In Hope-street, Edinburgh, 
in the 35th year of his age, Mr. Jobn 
Taylor, jun.eldest son of Mr. John Tay- 
lor, of Swalwell. and West Chopwell, in 
the county of Durham. Only a few days 


previous to his death he bad quitted 
London in perfect health, on a tour to 
the Highlands of Scotland; on bis ar- 
rival in Edinburgh be was seized with a 
violent fever, which terminated fatally 
in the short space of five days, adding 
another to the many instances of the 
uncertainty of all earthly enjoyments, 
To a gentlemanly suavity of man- 
ners, and goodness of disposition, were 
added attainments of no ordinary cast. 
With a mind to comprehend, and a 
judgment to select, he had cultivated 
an early ‘taste for literature and sci- 
ence with a persevering ardour. In 
Genealogical and Antiquarian pursuits, 
to which a considerable portion of 
his time was latterly devoted, he had 
attained a most considerable eminence. 
Prematurely removed from the varied 
and busy scene of this life, his melan- 
choly death will be sincerely regretted 
in the circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ance, where but one common sentiment 
of esteem for his character, and respect 
for his memory pervade, 





Mr. Joun Emery. 

July 25. InHyde-street, Bloomsbury, 
aged 45, after an illness of three weeks, 
from a thorough decay of nature, Mr. 
John Emery. This distinguished actor 
was born at Sunderland, Durham, on 
the 22d December 1777, and was edu- 
cated at Ecclesfield, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, where he doubtless ac- 
quired that knowledge of the dialect 
which obtained for him so much cele- 
brity. Both his parents were actors. 
His father designed him for the orches- 
tra, but aspiring to the honours of the 
stage, he laid aside the fiddle for the 
notes of dramatic applause, which he 
obtained on his first appearance in 
Crazy (Peeping Tom), at the Brighton 
Theatre. He afterwards joined the 
York Company, under the eccentric 
Tate Wilkinson, who spoke of bim as 
“a great actor;” mbig opinion was 
confirmed by a London Gudience on bis 
first appearance at Covent Garden The- 
atre in the year 1798, on which occasion 
he selected the very opposite characters 
of Frank Oatland, in A Cure for the 
Heart-ache, and Lovegold, in the farce 
of the Miser, in both of which parts he 
obtained great applause. In the arch, 
unsophisticated son of nature, he was 
excellent; in the stupid dolt he was 
equally so: and in old men, in their 
various shades, he has been allowed to 
be no mean proficient. In parts de- 
signedly written fur him he had no 
competitor, as 7yke (School of Reform), 
and Giles (Miller's Maid), in which his 
acting was truly terrific and spalling. 
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In his line, which was limited, he 
was certainly never excelled, if ever he 
was equalled, upon the stage. Rough 
nature, strong passions, and at other 
times a fine simplicity, marked his 
acting. Foreign judges were always 
struck with his force; and it was not 
too much to say, that the lovers of the 
drama at home could hardly have had a 
loss more difficult to be repaired, or a 
favorite more truly to be regretted. 
To his duty in his profession he was ever 
most strictly attentive. He was an ex- 
cellent musician, playing finely on the 
violin ; bad a taste for poetizing (if we 
may be pardoned the expression), as his 
numerous songs will testify ; an artist 
of no ordinary talent—his drawings of 
coast scenery, particularly, being much 
admired, and when offered for sale fetch- 
ing high prices. 

Mr. Emery having left two aged pa- 
rents, an amiable widuw, and seven 
young children, for whose support he 
bad not made any provision, a public 
subscription for their relief was imme- 
diately entered into; and on the 5th of 
August Covent Garden Theatre was 
opened for the same henevolent purpose. 
The benefit at the theatre produced 
above £700 ; so that, with the subscrip- 
tions, we are happy to say, a small per- 
manent provision is likely to be secured 
for the family of this excellent Come- 
dian—a grateful return on the part of 
the public for the many hours of plea- 
sure that poor Emery bas afforded them. 


oo en 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

July 18. At Guildford, the Rev. Thomas 
Russell, M. A. Rector of West Clandon, in 
Surrey; to which he was presented in July 
1788 by George Lord Onslow—In 1777 
this gentleman published a History of his 
native town of Guildford, in a small 8vo 
volume. An enlarged edition was printed 
in 1801. See Upcott’s “* English Topo- 
graphy,” p. 1219. 

July 24. At Ghent, sincerely regretted, 
the Rev. Edward Dwyer, late of Stanmore, 
Middlesex, and Senior Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford; M. A. 1799. He was a 
good Christian and a superior Scholar. 

July 29. At Hastings, in his 26th year, 
the Rev. Francis Tuttershall, Vicar of Leds- 
ham, co. York; to which living he was 
presented in 1820 by G. H. Wheeler, esq. 

July 24. At Bray, Berks, aged 63, the 
Rev. Edward Towshend, Vicar ptm place, 
to which vicarage he was presented in 1787, 
by the Bishop of Oxford; and Rector of 
Henley-upon-T hames, Oxford, to which 
living he was presented in 1784, by Mrs. 
Cornwallis. 

Lately. After a short illness, at his re- 
sidence, Calcot Park, near Reading, the 
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[Aug. 
Rev. William Bevil, M.A. Rector of Exford, 


Somerset, to which living he was ted 
in 1798, by Peterhouse, Cambridge ; and 
Chaplain to the Duke of Manchester, and 
formerly Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1778, M. A. 1781. 

Aged 70, the Rev. John Evans, Vicar 
of Newport in Monmouthshire; to which 
living he was presented in 1783 by the 
Bishop of Gloucester; and formerly Fel- 
low of Worcester College, Oxford, M. A. 
1777. 

Suddenly, aged 67, the Rev. James Mayo, 
M .A. Master of the Free Grammar School 
at Wimbourne Minster, Dorset, to the head 
of which establishment he was appointed in 
1787, after having been Under-master. He 
was also Vicar of Avebury, Wilts; to which 
living he was presented, in 1789, by the 
King. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. Michael 
Pye Stephens, Rector of Willey and Shen- 
ton, Salop. He was presented to the Rec- 
tory of Shenton, in 1803, by J. Stephens, 
esq.; and to the Rectory of Willey, in 1817, 
by C. W. Forester, esq. 

Rev. Edward Tredcroft, Rector of Pud- 
borough, Sussex. He was of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, LL. B. 1773; and was pre- 
sented to the living of Pudborough in 1796 
by the Earl of Egremont. 

At Leamington, aged 61, Rev. Edward 
Trotman, brother of Fiennes Trotman, esq. 
of Siston Court, co. Gloucester. He was 
presented to the Vicarage of Ratley in 1802, 
and in 1806 to the Vicarage of Radway, by 
the King, and to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Chesterton, by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

Aged 31, the Rev. Richard Willan, 
Vicar of Great Clackton, Essex. He was 
egy to this living in 1769, by S. 

nnew, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Mundsley, Rev. Philip L. 
Godfrey, B. D. Rector of Ayott St. Law- 
rence, Herts, and many years one of the 
Magistrates of that County. He was pre- 
sented to the living of Ayott St. Lawrence 
in 1810, by L. Lyde, esq. 

Aug. 5. At ham Rectory, Rev. Rr- 
chard Littlehales, M. A. Rector of South 
cum North Lopham, Norfolk, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1778, M. A.1781. He was presented 
to this Rectory in 1782, by Sir R. Hill, 
bart.; but the living is now in the gift of 
the Duke of Norfolk, being one of the five 
advowsons which he purchased from Sir R. 
Hill, bart.; and to which the Patron must 
present a Foundation Fellow of St. John’s, 
Cambridge. 

Aug. 15. At his house in Hertford-street, 
London, Rev. Thomas Coombe, D. D. Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, to which Stall he 
was appointed in 1800; Rector of the 
united parishes of St. Michael Queenhithe, 
and Trinity the Less, London; to which 
livings he was presented, in 1808, — 
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Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. Dr. 
Coombe was a eed a for- 
merly Chaplain to arquis king- 
ham, afterwards Preacher at Se 
Chapel, May Fair, and Chaplain to t 

King, He published the following : * Ser- 
mon preached at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 


for the Benefit of the Children belonging 
to the St. Ethelberg Society, 1771;” “The 
Peasant of Auburn, a Poem,” [in imitation 
of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village] 4to, 1783 ; 
«¢ The Influence of Christianity on the Con- 
dition of the World, a Sermon preached at 
Chapel, Conduit-street, Dec. 13, 


Trinity 
1789.” 
----— 


DEATHS. 
Lonvon anv its Environs. 

Lately. 47, Cressy, eldest dau. and 
on the 4th of Aug. Henry-William, young- 
est son, of Christian Dietrichsen, of Pratt 
House, Middlesex. 

At Brompton, Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of 
late Col. Bulkeley, of Huntley Hall, co. 
Stafford. 

In Hatton-garden, 77, John Willan, esq. 
the eminent coach-master, of the well- 
known inn, the Bull and Mouth. 

Lately. At Brixton, John Edward Mil- 
linger, esq. late Adjutant 10th reg. 

The Lady of Lieut.-col. D. Williams, of 
Albany Barracks. 

July 17. At Stoke Newington, Robert 
Tatham, esq. late a Captain in the North 
York Militia. 

July 22. In Weymouth-street, aged 80, 
Mrs. C. Bazett. 

July 23. In Burton-st. Burton-crescent, 
Emily, wife of Lieut. J. M. Stephens, R. A. 

July 24. Aged 23, Louisa, dau. of late 
Thomas Puckle, esq. of Clapham-common. 

July 25. At Kentish Town, Mrs. Tho- 
mas Fothergill, of Harley-street. 

July 26. Aged 84, Mrs. Mary Pye, of 

In Tavistock-place, aged 66, Mrs. Osborn. 

In Paragon, New Kent Road, Mrs. 
Henry Gaitskell. 

July 28. In Smith-street, Westminster, 
aged 80, William Waterhouse, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Hackney, in his 74th year, 
Mr. William Butler, Writing-master. A 
further notice of this highly-respectable and 
useful member of society, will appear in our 
next. 

Aug. 4. In Well-st. Hackney, 36, Elea- 
nora, wife of Mr. S. Curtis, leaving eight 
young children, with their father, to la- 
ment their loss. 

Aug. 6. Aged 20, J. B. Edwards, esq. 
surgeon, son of Wm. E. of Ludlow, Salop. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 78, Peter 
Swanson, esq. 

At her mother’s house, Tyndale-place, 
Islington, aged 28, Harriet, fourth dau. of 
the late Thomas Griffith, esq. 
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Hug. 7. In Welbeck-st. the Lady of 
Lieut.-gen. Sir Robert Blair, K. C. B. 

Sarah-Margaret, wife of Geo. Bailey, esq. 
of Vauxhall, 

Aug. 8. In Camden-st. aged 66, Wil- 
liam Clulow, esq. 

Aug.9. At Highgate, aged 42, Mary, 
wife of Mr. Critchett, of Aldersgate-street. 

Aug. 10. At Jamaica Coffee-house, Corn- 
hill, aged 65, Mr. Phillip Grubb. 

Aug. 11. Aged 75, Christian, wife of 
Robert Harris, esq. of Loddegis-buildings, 
Hackney. 

At Canonbury, 70, Mr. William Deane, 
of the South Sea House. 

In Hunter-st. Brunswickesq. the wife of 
Mr. Jobn Cole, of the Inner Temple. 

Aug. 12. In Trump-st. 63, Lydia, wife 
of Mr. Jas. Worth, late of Gracechurch-st. 

Aug. 13. In his 80th year, Mr. Bour- 
dillon, of Russel-st. Covent-garden. 

Aug. 14. In Upper Thornhaugh-st. at 
an advanced age, the widow of Mr. Rich. 
Townsend. 

Aug. 16. In Brook-street, Holborn, aged 
66, John Walford, esq. 

Berxsuire.—Rev. Richard Thorne, Cu- 
rate of Amersham. 

July 26. At Newbury, aged 35, Lieut. 
Chas. Edw. Atkins, Royal Marines, and Ist 
Somerset Militia, son of Charles Atkins, 
esq. of the Vineyards, Bath. 

BuckincuamMsnire.—Aug. 10. At Lath 
bury House, Newport-Pagnel, in his 60th 
year, Mansel Dawkin Mansel, esq. He was 
Sheriff of the County in 1800, and Com- 
missioner of the Emigrant Office, in 13906 ; 
and on Aug. 25, aged 57, Elizabeth, relict of 
the above; daughter of the late William 
Browne, esq. of Bedford-row, Solicitor. 

Cornwatt.—At Falmouth, aged 27, 
Charles Nicholas, esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

At Penzance, Capt. J. S. Parr, R. N. 

At Budock-Vean, near Falmouth, the 
widow of B. Pender, esq. late Agent for his 
Majesty’s Packets. 

July ... At Penzance, 20, George, son 
of Edw. Mawley, esq. of Thornhaugh-st. 

CuMBERLAND.—June 13. At Woodside, 
67, Anne, relict of late Rev. J. Smith, of 
Sussex. 

Devonsuire.—At Dartmouth, the relict 
of Capt. Bowen, R.N. 

At Bradford, 81, Capt. John Abraham. 
He was more than 50 years in 31st reg. and 
was present at the siege of Gibraltar. 

July 22. At Exeter, 49, Lieut. James 
Mennell, York Light Infantry, many years 
Adjutant of the Yorkshire Wolds Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, 

Duruam.—W. H. Nisbett, esq. of Dar- 
lington and Bellhaven. 

sex.—July 20. At Walthamstow, 62, 
Hannah, wife of Mr. John Corbyn, drag- 
gist, Holborn. 

July 25, At Walthamstow, 72, Mary, 
relict of late Peter Berthon, esq. of Layton. 

Groucts- 
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Groucestersuire.—At Cheltenham, 47, 
Wn. Stuart, esq. who realized 100,000/. by 
the coach-making business at Calcutta. 

At Gloucester Spa, Amy-Harriet, wife of 
G. T. Croker, esq. and dau. of J. Walcott, 
esq. of Higham Court. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, aged 32, Jere- 
miah H. Mills, esq. 

July 27. Martha, wife of Robert Taylor, 
esq. of Littleton. 

Hampsuire.—In High-st. Gosport, 76, 
Wm. Page, esq. father-in-law of Sir John 
Dugdale Astley, bart. M. P. 

Aug. 9. At Mindenbury House, near 
Southampton, Hannah, wife of M. Hoy, esq. 

Hererorpsuirt.—At Dormington, the 
eldest dau. of late Rev. Mr. Atwood, Rector 
of Cleobury Mortimer, Salop. 

Hertrorpuire.—July 14. At Shenley- 
hill, Thomas B. Winter, esq. of Hammer- 
smith, and Kimberworth, co. York. 

July 29. At Bishop-Stortford, Sarah, 
wife of Rev. Wm. Chaplin. 

July 30, At Balls, Anne, youngest dau. 
of Lord John Townshend. 

Kent.—July 3. At Crayford, 82, Thos. 
Smith, esq. late of Paul-house, Edmonton. 

July 14. At Ash, Mr. Richard Cham- 
bers, late of Dove-court, Lombard-street. 

July 28. At Bexley, in his 100th year, 
Wm. Henshaw, Esq. 

Lancasnire.—July 9. At Spekelands, 
near Liverpool, 67, Thomas Earle, esq. 
many years a Justice of the Peace and De- 
puty-Lieutenant for Lancashire. 

July 19. At Wigan, 64, Wm. Jenner, 
esq. Collector of Excise, at that place, and 
formerly of York. 

LeicesTersuire.—At Somerby, 89, Sa- 
rah, relict of Mr. T. Ellaby; ote 77 
children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children. 

June 22.—At Leicester, 33, Rebecca, 
wife of Capt. Kirk. 

June 24. At West Langton, Mr. James 
Andrews, an eminent grazier of that place. 

July 7. At Burbach, 73, Mr. John 
Miller, a respectable farmer. 

July 8. At Great Dalby, aged 82, R. 
Sharpe, gent. 

Linco.nsutre.—At Gainsborough, 23, 
Mr. James Lloyd, formerly of the firm of 
Taylor and Lloyd, Iron Merchants. 

July 8. At Gainsborough, 55, Capt. J. 
Cooling. 

July 25. At Boston, 72, Mr. George 
Byron, senior Alderman of that Corpora- 
tion. Very suddenly, T. Dungworth, esq. 
of Glentworth, Steward to Right Hon. Earl 
of Scarborough. 

Norrotk.—Charles Kitson, esq. one of 
the Deputy Registrars of the Diocese of 
Norwich, and brother of Mr. Alderman Kit- 
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of late Rebt. Hales, esq. 
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co-heiress of late Sir J. Turner, bart. of 
Warham. 

emer apa my Rey —~ Pe- 
terborough, 77> rs. Jane Dilli ° 4 

June 25. At Daventry, 91, hs ition of 
Mr. Wm. Elkins, late of P e, Beds. 

July 14. At Cricke, 69, Elizabeth, sister 
tod Theapend esq. of West Haddon Grange. 

NoTTINGHAMSHIRE.— Aug.5. At Newark, 
Mr. John Winn. 

Oxrorpsuirt.—July 25. At Kenning- 
ton, 43, Mr. Joseph Latham, gent. 

July 30. 40, Henry-Edward, eldest 
son of Sir E. Hitchings, Mayor of Oxford. 

Suropsuire.—July 5. At Beckbury, 
John Powis Stanley, esq. late of Wetmore- 
house, Herefordshire. 

Somersetsuire.—At Bath, the relict of 
J. Alcock, esq. of Roehampton, and dau. of 
late Rev. tae, Deatioant, oO a. 

July 24, At Worle, 54, John Croft, 
esq. one of the Justices of the Peace for the 
County. 

Surrotx.—At Rose-hill, Farnham, near 
Saxmundham, Thos. Fuller, esq. formerly 
of Farningham, Kent. 

July 7. At Needham, 75, Mr. Charles 
Parker, of Yealand, near Lancaster, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

Surrey.—Aug. 5. At Mitcham-grove, 
Henry Vilars Hoare, esq. son of Henry 
Hoare, esq. 

Warwicksuire.—July 13. At Oak Hill, 
Handsworth, Staffordshire, 59, Wm. Whate- 
ley, esq. Solicitor, of Birmingham. 

Witsuire.—Thomas Gaisford, esq. of 
Westbury——Jonathan Fishlake, esq. Al- 
derman of Salisbury. 

July 28. Elizabeth, wife of Rev. T. 
Orman, of Mildenhall. 

WorcesTeErsHire.—Joseph Freeman,esq. 
of Pedmore-hall. 

At Evesham, 19, Robert-Kilby, son of 
Samuel Cox, M. D. and grandson of Samuel 
Cox, esq. of Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire. 

Yorksuire.—Lately. At Scarborough, 
74, Mr. Jonathan Glenn, late an eminent 
builder, and senior Common Councilman of 
Lincoln. 

July 17. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, in returning from Richmond- 
market, Marley Harrison, esq. of Washton. 

July 18. At Stockton, Col. Alex. Mac 
Gregor Murray. 

July 24. Aged 59, the Rev. James Gris- 
wood, Minister of the Unitarian Baptist 
Chapel, in New Dock-street, Hull. 

Aug. 8. At Hull, 50, Charles Herlay, 
esq. of Lavender-hill, London. 

Aug. 17. Aged 74, Frances, wife of 
Robert Belt, esq. of Bossall. 

Wares.—AtPembroke,77,Capt.J. Brooks. 

IrELanp.—Rev. John Lowry, Rector of 
Donaghmore, Queen’s County. 

At Clontarf Castle, near Dublin, 33, G. 
Vernon, esq. of Doncaster. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 23, to Aug. 20, 1822. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5145] 50 and 60 124 
Males - 846 1689 Males - 669 is1i 8 Sand 10 66] 60 and 70110 
Females - 786 Females - 642 : 10 and 20 51] 70 and 80 36 

Whereof have died under two years old 339 3 \ 20 and30 90] 80and 90 52 
& ( s0and 40114] 90and100 7 
Salt £1. per bushel; 4$d. per pound. 40 and 50 126 








GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending August 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
eidtlaodadtia dia diane dts 2° 
43 3 19 1 18 0 18 4 24 6 26 1 

















By the Act of Parliament of the 1st and 2d Geo. IV. c. 87, the Districts are to be dis- 
continued, and the averages taken by dividing the Total Price of each sort of Grain in the 
whole number of Maritime Towns by the total quantity of each, and the result or general 
average given as above. 

CORN EXCHANGE, August 26, 1822. 


We had a tolerable supply of Wheat this pte, the counties of Essex, Kent, and 
Suffolk ; fine samples of new fully maintained last Monday's prices, but there is very little 
business doing in old for any thing under the best quality. 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, August 26, 40s. to 45s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, August 21, 27s. 64d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, August 26. 





Kent Bags ......+..+.4 2l. 5s. to 41. Os. | Kent Pockets...........+. 2l. 10s. to 41. 15s: 
Sussex Ditto .......... 21. 4s. to 31. 0s. | Sussex Ditto ........0.... 2. 88. to 31. 35 
Yearlings.........-+++- LL 8s. to 21. Os. | Essex Ditto.........000000 21. 10s. to $l. 15s 


Farnham, fine, 4. 4s. to 101. 9s.° 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, August 26. 


St. James’s, Hay 3/. 12s. 0d. Straw 2/. 2s.0d. Clover 41. 4s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 4s. 0d. 
Straw 2/.2s.0d. Clover 4/. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 31. 17s. Straw 11. 16s.0d. Clover 4/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, August 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Desh .cccccccccecccscscee a ee eee 8s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
PSII ccovccecceccese 2s. 4d. to 3s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 26 : 

eee wenieen 8s. Od. to 4s. Od Dh cueesennininin 4100 Calves 300. 
Pork ....0000e-seeereeeee 2s. Od. to 4s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 23,300 Pigs 240. 


COALS, Aug. 23: Newcastle, 30s. Od. to 40s. 6d.—Sunderland, 33s. 6d. to 41s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Aug. 26: Town Tallow 38s. 6d. Yellow Russia 37s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 82s. Curd 86s.—CANDLES, 9s. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Property, in 
Aug. 1822 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
Coventry Canal, 10601. to 10701. Div: 441. per annum.—Oxford Canal, 7101. to 7401. Div. 
82l. per annum.—Neath, 4201. with Div. 22/. 10s. per Ann.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3601. 
ex Div. 61. Half-yeer.—Barnesley, 200/. ex Half-year Div. 6l.—Stourbridge, 200/. ex Div. 
—Swansea, 190. Div. 10/.—Peak Forest, 70/. Div. 3.—Monmouth, 160/. with 4/. Half- 

Div.—Grand Junction, 2441. Div. 10. per annum.—Grand Surrey, 53/. Div. 3L.— 
Regen’, 38l.—Worcester and separ) 261. 10s. Div. 11.—Kennet and Avon, 181. 
5s. Div. 16s.—Stratford 171—Wilts and Berks, 61. 10s.—West India Dock, 1821. 10s. Div. 
101. per cent.—London Dock, 110/. Div. 41. 10s.—Globe Assurance, 1351. Div. 62.—Im- 

ial, 951. Div. 41. 10s. per ae 42l.—Hope Ditto, 41, 5s.—Westminster Gas 
Company, 711. Div. 4 per Cent. ~year—New Ditto, 20/. Premium, ex Half- 
J Providen Gatden Theatre Share, 4001.—Drury 


ight 
year Div.— t Institution, 182. 10s. vent 


New Ditto, 500/. Renter’s Share, with Admission, 135/. 


DAILY 














{ 19% 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 29, to August 27, 1822, both inclusive. 































































































*,* South Sea Stock, 90§ | 91 | 90$ | 91 | 903 | 91 
New South Sea, 80% | 803 | 80 | 80g | 803 | 803 | 803 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 

















z sid ida |, 8 ae 
21/0/1084 —e ; - 
a slglss ae 2482 Bills, |Ex. Bills 
= g RS FRG eres 10001. | 5001. 
5 PLB? +| <7 @} a 
29 $924 998 4994 \21 |-———251 |64 pm.| 5 6 pm. [5 6 pm. 
30 #192§ 993 §1994 21 |-——--———64 pm,| 5 6 pm. [5 6 pm. 
31 sleet 994 g|99$ |21 |804 250 [60 pm 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
1 92% 99 $/99§ 21 |}-——-——/62 pm. 6 8 pm. |6 8 pm 
2 sl924 |99§ fiv9g j21 |80¥ |250 \65 pm. 6 8 pm. |6 8 pm. 
3 §.92§ |99§ 4)994 [21 |—— 2504 6 8 pm. |6 8 pm. 
5 #92$ 994 F999 [21} [80g 65 pm.| 6 8 pm. |6 8 pm 
6 $/924 95 $994 [21 [804 64 pm.| 6 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
7 4.924 994 999g \214 |804 5 7 pm. |5 8 pm. 
8 $92$ 99§ 4)99§ [21 |————63 pm 5 7 pm. |6 8 pm. 
9 $924 999 §199§ |21) [80 (64 pm 6.8 pm, |6 8 pm 
$924 994 3/994 |214 |——249 |62 pm.| 8 6 pm. |8 6 pm. 
$92§ 994 3993 214 | —— 250 8 6 pm. |6 9 pm. 
1914 994 4994 |20§ |——-——62 pm.| 6 8 pm. |6 8 pm. 
924 |99§ 4/99§ |21 |80§ 249 [61 pm) 6 8 pm. |¢ 8 pm. 
$1925 994 §99§ [21 |————/64 pm.| 7 9 pm. |7 9 pm. 
$1923 |994 g\99g |21 |s0g ——\66 pm.| 7 9 pm. |7 9 pm. 
892% |99§ 4/995 [21 |—— 2493 7 9 pm. |8 € pm. 
$1924 99g 4/99§ |21 |—~——/69 pm] 8 6 pm. |s 6 pm. 
£92k \99§ 4/994 |21 —/66 pm.| 7 5 pm. [6 8 pm. 
#'92§ \994 §/998 |21 [80% [2494/68 pm.| 6 7 pm. |6 9 pm. 
$92% 995 es | 21 |}-—2503/45 pm.| 7 5 pm. {5 7 pm. 
$'924 998 4/993 |21 |sog —— 6 4 pm. |8 5 pm. 
$924 \99§% $1994 |21 ——l48 pm 6 4 pm. |4 7 pm. 
toa} poe #904 21 — 250) 49 pm| 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 27, to August 26, 1822, both inclusive. 










































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: 3 I Ing 3/22 s ls : Ber 
5 SB) | Weather. |" Sis €] 8 Sel, | Weather. 
| "pp| In. pts. Sos z o In. pts. 
| || dug. ° ° ° | 
29, 85\fair | 12 | 60 | 70 | 62 |l29, 90- Mair 
» 60/showery 13 | 62 | 72 | 60 || , 88 |showery 
|» 57|\showery || 14 | 60 | 69 | 60 ||. , 96 |cloudy 
|| » 64|showery 15 | 59 | 68 | 55 > 89 jfair 
|| » 75|showery 16 | 57 | 70 | 67 |\30, 15 /fair 
» 88/showery 17 | 64 | 76 | 67 » 29 jfair 
30, 01|showery 18 | 66 | 75 | 61 > 24 |fair 
3 » 06) fair 19 | 61 | 76 | 67 » 23 \fair 
4 29, 87\fair 20 | 67 | 74 65 || , 20 /fair 
5 | 5 95)fair 21 | 62; 80! 69 || , 05 fair 
6 || 30, 08/cloudy 22 | 60 | 79 | 67 |/29, 94 |fair 
7 » 15)cloudy 23 | 60 | 74 | 60 |/30, 03 /fair 
8 29, 95) fair 24 | 58 | 66 | 60 |\29, 89 |cloudy 
9 |» 82)cloudy 25 | 55 | 67) 55 || , 79 |showery 
10 |» 86) fair 26 | 55 | 69! 55 || , 74 ‘fair 
11 5 84'cloudy , | 


JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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